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No. 223. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 


ee 


O suavis anima ! qualem bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cim sint reliquie ! 
PHD. 


When I reflect upon the various fate of those multi- 
tudes of ancient writers who flourished in Greece and 
Italy, I consider time as an immense ocean in which 
many noble authors are entirely swallowed up, many 
very much shattered and damaged, some quite disjointed 
and broken into pieces, while some have wholly escaped 
the common wreck ; but the number of the last is very 
small. | 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is none 
whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho. 
They give us a taste of her way of writing, which is 
perfectly conformable with that extraordinary character 
we find of her, in the remarks of those great critics who 
were conversant with her works when they were entire. 
One may see by what is left of them, that she followed 
nature in all her thoughts, without descending to those 
little points, conceits, and turns of wit, with which many 
of our modern lyrics are so miserably infected, Her 
soul seems to have been made up of love and poetry : 
she felt the passion in all its warmth, and described it in 
all its symptoms. © She is called by ancient authors the 
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Tenth Muse: and by Plutarch is compared to Cacus, 
the son of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but flame. 
I do not know by the character that is given of her 
works, whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that 
they are lost. They were filled with such bewitching 
tenderness and rapture, that it might have been dange- 
rous to have given them a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned great 
calamities to this poetical lady. She fell desperately in 
love with him, and took a voyage into Sicily, in pur- 
suit of him, he having -withdrawn himself thither on 
purpose to avoid her. It was in that island, and on this 
occasion, she is supposed to have made the Hymn to 
Venus, with a translation of which I shall present my 
reader. Her hymn was ineffectual for the procuring 
that happiness which she prayed for in it. Phaon was 
still obdurate, and Sappho so transported with the vio- 
lence of her passion, that.she was resolved to get rid of 
it at any price. | | 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, 
on the top of which was a little temple dedicated to 
Apollo. In this temple it was usual for despairing lovers 
to make their vows in secret, and afterwards to fling 
themselves from the top of the precipice into the sea, 
where they were sometimes taken up alive. This place 
was therefore called The Lover’s Leap ; and whether or 
no the fright they had been in, or the resolution that 
could push them to so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises 
which they often received in their fall, banished all the 
tender sentiments of love, and gave their spirits another 
turn; those who had taken this leap were observed never 
to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried the cure, but 
perished in the experiment. | 
__ After having given this short account of Sappho so 
far as it regards the following Ode, I shall subjoin the 
translation of it as it was sent’-me by a friend,* whose 


* Mr. Ambrose Philips; who was a friend of our author, but being a 
great party-man, drew upon himself much envy, and, of course, the 
ridicule of the wits; such of them, I mean, as lived in connections 
opposite to his. Asa poet, however, he had real merit, which con; 
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admirable pastorals and winter-piece have been already 
so well received. The reader will find in it that pathe- 
tic simplicity which is so peculiar to him, and so suitable 
to the Ode he has here translated. This Ode in the 
Greek (besides those beauties observed by Madam Da- 
cier) has several harmonious turns in the words, which 
are not lost in the English. I must further add, that 
the translation has preserved every image and sentiment 
of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the ease and spirit 
of an original. Ina word, if the ladies have a mind 
to know the manner of writing practised by the so much 
celebrated Sappho, they may here see it in its genuine 
and natural beauty, without any foreign or affected or- 
naments. | 


AN HYMN TO VENUS. 


1, 
O, Venus, beauty of the skies, 
To whom a thousand temples rise, 
Gaily false in gentle smiles, 
Full of love-perplexing wiles : 
O goddess! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 


II, _ 
If ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress preferr’d, 
Propitious to my tuneful vow, 
O, gentle goddess, hear me now. 
Descend, thou bright, immortal guest, 
Tn all thy radiant charms confest. 


III. 
Thou once didst leave Almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above: 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Hov’ring in air they lightly flew ; 
As to my bower they wing’d their way ; 
I saw their quiv’ring pinions play. 


sisted in a certain natural turn of sentiment and expression, called by 
his friends, simplicity ; and by his enemies, we may be sure, insipidity. 
The worst part of his character is that he was generally thought (and 
I believe on good grounds) to have done Mr. Pope ill-offices with Mr. 
Addison; for which; he is treated by that poet, on many occasions, 
with great severity. , 
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IV. 
The birds dismist (while you remain) 
Bore baek their empty car again: 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In ev’ry heav’nly feature smil’d, 
And ask’d, what new complaints I made, 
And why I cali’d you to my aid? 

V2 
What phrenzy in my bosom raged, 
And by what cure to be assuag’d ? 
What gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils secure? 
Who does thy tender heart subdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, te me who? - 


VI. 
Tho’ now he shuns thy longing arms, 
He soon shall court thy slighted charms ; 
Tho’ now thy off’rings he despise, 
He soon to thee shall sacrifice ; 
Tho’ now he freeze, he soon shall burn, 
And be thy victim in his tern. 


VII. 
Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore ! 
In pity come and ease my grief, 
Bring my distemper’d soul relief, 
Favour thy suppliant’s hidden fires, 
And give me all my heart desires. 


Madam Dacier observes there is something very pretty 
in that circumstance of this ode, wherein Venus is de- 
scribed as sending away her chariot upon her arrival at 
Sappho’s lodgings, to denote that it was not a short tran- 
sient visit which she intended to make her. This ode 
was preserved by an eminent Greek critic, who inserted 
it entire in his.works, as a pattern of perfection in the 
structure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of this great poetess, 
which is likewise admirable in its kind, and has been 
translated by the same hand with the foregoing one. I 
shall oblige my reader with it in another paper. In the 
mean while, I cannot but wonder, that these two finish- 
ed pieces have never been attempted before by any of 
pur country-men. But the truth of it is, the composi- 
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tions of the ancients, which have not in them any of those 
unnatural witticisms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to render into another 
tongue, so as the beauties of the original may not ap- 
pear weak and faded in the translation. 


No. 225, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


Nullum numen abest st sit prudentia 
3 Juv. 

I wave often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of 
the wise man and that of the fool. There are infinite 
reveries, numberless extravagances, and a perpetual 
train of vanities which pass through both. ‘The great 
difference is,, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and 
‘communicating others ; whereas the other lets them all 
indifferently fly out in words. This sort of discretion, 
however, has no place in private conversation between 
intimate friends. On such: occasions the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest ; for indeed the talking 
with a friend is nothing else but ‘ thinking aloud.’ 

Tully has, therefore, very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
live with his enemy in such a manner as might leave 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend in 
such a manner, that if he became his enemy, it should 
not be in his power to hurt him. The first part of this 
rule, which regards our behaviour towards an enemy, 18 
indeed. very reasonable, as well as very prudential ; but 
the latter part of it, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- — 
cretion, and would cut a man off from the greatest plea- 
sures of life, which are the freedoms of conversation 
with a bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is 
turned into an enemy, and (as the son of Sirach calls 
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him) a bewrayer of secrets, the world is just enough to 
accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, rather than the 
indiseretion of the person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but 10 
all the circumstances of action; and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and direct us.in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion ; it is 
this, indeed, which gives a value to all the rest, which sets 
them at work in their proper times and places, and turns 
them to the advantage of the person who is possessed of 
them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit im- 
pertmence; virtue itself looks like weakness ; the best 
parts only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, 
and active to his own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master of 
his own parts, but of other mens. The discreet man 
fmds out the talents of those he converses with; and 
knows how to apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, 
if we look into particalar communities and divisions of 
men, we may observe that it is the discreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides 
the conversation, and gives measures to the society. A 
man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like 
Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind, endued 
with an irresistible force, which for want of sight is of 
no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the 
world: but if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may do what he 
pleases in his station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most 
useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon cun- 
ning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, unge- 
nerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest ends 
to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable me-, 
thods of attaining them: cunning has only private selfish 
aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them suc- 
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ceed. Discretion has large and extended views, and, 
like a well-formed’ eye, commands a whole horizon: 
cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers 
the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is 
not able to discern things at a distance. Discretion 
the more it is discovered, gives a greater authority to 
the person who possesses it: cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have 
done had he passed only for a plain man. Discretion is 
the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in all the du- 
ties of life: cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks 
out after our immediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
tion is only found in men of strong sense and good un- 
derstandings : cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves, and in persons who are but the fewest re- 
moves from them. In short, cunning is only the mimic 
of discretion, and may pass upon weak men in the same 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity 
for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as 
what it is at present. He knows that the misery or hap- 
piness which are reserved for him in another world, lose 
nothing of their reality by being placed at so great a 
distance from him. ‘The objects do not appear little to 
him because they are remote. He considers that those 
pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, approach 
nearer to him every moment, and will be present with 
him in their full weight and measure, as much as those 
pains and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. 
For this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the 
ultimate design of his being. He carries his thoughts 
to the end of every action, and considers the most dis- 
tant as well as the most immediate effects of it. He 
supersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage 
which offers itself here, if he does not find it consistent 
with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 
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are full of immortality, his schemes are large and glo- 
rious, and his conduct suitable to one who knows: his 
true interest, and how to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have, in this essay upon discretion, considered it 
both as an accomplishment, and as a virtue, and have 
therefore described it in its full extent; not only as itis con- 
versant about worldly affairs, but as it regards our whole 
existence; not only as it is the guide of a mortal crea- 
ture, but as it is in general the director of a reasonable 
being. It is in this light that discretion is represented 
by the wise man, who sometimes mentions it under the 
name of discretion, and sometimes under that of wis- 
dom. It is indeed (as described in the latter part of 
this paper) the greatest wisdom, but at the same time 
in the power of every one to attain. Its advantages are 
infinite, but its acquisition easy; or, to speak of her 
in the words of the apocryphal writer whom I quoted 
in my last Saturday’s paper, ‘ Wisdom is glorious, and 
never fadeth away, yet she is easily seen of them that 
love her, and found of such as seek her. She pre- 
venteth them that: desire her, in making herself known 
unto them. He that seeketh her early, shall have no 
great travels: for he shall find her sitting at his doors. 
To think, therefore, upon her is perfection of wisdom, 


and whoso watcheth for her shall quickly be without — 


care. For she goeth about seeking such as are worthy 
of her, sheweth herself favourably unto them in the 
ways, and meeteth them in every thought. 


= 
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No. 227. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
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In my last Thurday’s paper I made mention of a place 
called the Lover’s Leap, which I find has raised a great 
curiosity among several of my correspondents. I there 
told them that this leap was used to be taken from a 
promontory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow neck 
of land, which the sea has by length of time overflowed 
and washed away; so that at present Leucas is divided 
from the continent, and is a little island in the Ionian 
Sea. The promontory of this island, from whence the 
lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. If 
the reader has a mind to know both the island and the 
promontory by their modern titles, he will find in his 
map the ancient island of Leucas under the name of St. 
Mauro, and the ancient promontory of Leucate under 
the name of The Cape of St. Mauro. | 
Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must ob- 
serve, that Theocritus in the motto prefixed to my paper, 
describes one of the despairing shepherds addressing 
himself to his mistress after the following manner; 
‘ Alas! what will become of me? wretch that 1 am! 
will you not hear me? I will throw off my clothes, and 
take a leap into that part of the sea which is so much 
frequented by .Olphis the fisherman. And though I 
should escape with my life, I. know you will be pleased 
with it.’ I shall leave it with the critics to determine 
whether the place, which this shepherd so particularly 
points out, was not the above-mentioned Leucate, or at 
least some other lover’s leap, which was supposed to 
have had the same effect: I cannot believe, as all the 
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interpreters do, that the shepherd means nothing further 
here than that he would drown himself, since he repre- 
sents the issue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, that 
if he should escape with his life, he svdwe his mistress 
would be pleased with it; which is according to our in- 
terpretation, that she would rejoice any way to get rid 
of a lover who was so troublesome to her. 
After this short preface, I shall present my reader 
with some letters which I have received upon this sub- 
ject. The first is sent me by a physician. 


<¢ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

‘© THE lover’s leap which you mention in your 223d 
paper, was generally, I believe, a very effectual cure 
for love, and not only for love, but for all other evils. 
In short, sir, I am afraid it was such a leap as that 
which Hero took to get rid of her passion for Leander. 
A man is in no great danger of breaking his heart, who 
breaks his neck to prevent it. I know very well the 
wonders which ancient authors relate concerning this 
leap; and in particular, that very many persons who 
tried it, escaped not only with their lives but their 
limbs. If by this means they got rid of their love, 
though it may in part be ascribed to the reasons you 
give for it; why may not we suppose, that the cold 
bath into which they plunged themselves, had also 
some share in their cure? A leap into the sea, or into 
any creek of salt waters, very often gives a new motion © 
to the spirits, and a new turn to the blood; for which 
reason we prescribe it in distempers which no other 
medicine will reach. I could produce a quotation out 
of a very venerable author, in which the phrenzy 
produced by love, is compared to that which is pro- 
duced by the biting of a mad dog. _ But as this 
comparison is a little too coarse for your paper, and 
might Jook as if it were cited to ridicule the author 
who has made use of it; I shall only hint at it, and 
desire you to consider whether, if the phrenzy pro- 
duced by these two different causes be of the same na- 
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ture, it may not very properly be cured by the same 
means. 
“Tam, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘and well-wisher, © A.SCULAPIUS.”’ 


“« Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

‘TAM a young woman crossed in love. My story is 
very long and melancholy. To give you the heads of 
it; a young gentleman, after having made his applica- 
tions to me for three years together, and filled my head 
with a thousand dreams of happiness, some few days 
since married another. Pray tell me in what part. of 
the world your promontory lies, which you call ‘The 
Lover’s Leap,’ and whether one may go to it by land? 
But, alas, 1 am afraid it has lost its virtue, and that a 
woman of our times will find no more relief in taking 
such a leap, than in singing a hymn to Venus. So that 
I must cry out with Dido in Dryden’s Virgil, 


Ah! cruel Heaven, that made no cure for love! 


‘* Your disconsolate servant, ATHENAIS.” 


‘© MISTER SPICTATUR, , 

** My heart is so full of loves and passions for Mrs. 
Gwinifrid, and she is so pettish, and over-run with cho- 
lers against me, that if L had the good happiness to have 
my dwelling (which is placed by my creat-cranfather, 
upon the pottom of an hill) no farther distance but 
twenty mile from the Lofer’s Leap, I could indeed 
indeafour to preak my neck upon it on purpose. 
Now, good Mister SPICTATUR of Crete Prittain, -you 
must know it, there iss in Caernarvanshire a fery pig 
mountain, the clory of all Wales, which is named Pen- 
mainmaure, and you must also know it iss no great 
journey on foot from me ; but the road is stony and bad 
for shooes. Now there is upon the forehead of this moun- 
tain avery high rock, (like a parish steeple) that cometh a 
huge deal over the sea; so when [am in my melancholies, 
and I do throw myself from it, I do desire my fery good 
friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if I shall be cure of my 
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griefous lofes; for there is the sea clear as the class, and 
ass creen as the leek: then likewise, if I be drown, and 
preak my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrid will not lofe me after- 
wards. Pray be speedy in your answers, for I am in 
crete haste, and it is my tesires to do my pusiness with- 
out loss of time. I remain with cordial affections, your 
ever lofing friend, 

\ © DAVYTH AP SHENKYN.”’ 


«PS. My law-suits have brought me to London, 
but I have lost my causes; and so have made my re- 
solutions to go down and leap before the frosts begin ; 
for I'am apt to take colds.” 


Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against love 
than sober advice, and I am of opinion that Hudibras 
and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the ex- 
_ travagances of this passion, as any of the old philoso- 
phers. I shall therefore publish, very speedily, the 
translation of a little Greek manuscript, which is sent 
me by a learned friend. It appears to have been a piece 
of those records which were kept in the little temple of 
Apollo, that stood upon the promontory of Leucate. 
The reader will find it to be the summary account of 
several persons who tried the lover’s leap, and of the 
success they found init. As there seem to be in it some 
anachronisms and deviations from the ancient orthogra- 
phy, Iam not wholly satisfied myself that it is authentic, 
and not rather the production of one of those Grecian — 
sophisters, who have imposed upon the world several 
spurious works of this nature. I speak this by way of 
precaution, because I know there are several writers, of 
uncommon erudition, who would not fail to expose my 
ignorance if they caught me tripping in a matter of so 
great moment. 
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Spirat adhuc amor 
Viountque commissi calores 
Holie fidibus puella. 
Hor. 


AMONG the many famous pieces of antiquity which 
are still to be seen at Rome, there is the trunk of a 
statue which has lost the arms, legs, and head; but 
discovers such an exquisite workmanship in what re- 
mains of it, that Michael Angelo declared he had 
learned his whole art from it. Indeed he studied it so 
attentively, that he made most of his statues, and even 
his pictures in that Gusto, to make use of the Italian 
phrase; for which reason this maimed statue is still 
called Michael Angelo’s school. | 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the subject 
of this paper, is in as great reputation among the poets 
and critics, as the mutilated figure above-mentioned is 
among the statuaries and painters. Several of our’ 
countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, seem very 
often to have copied after it in their dramatic writings, 
and in their poems upon love. 3 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, 
the English reader will enter into. the beauties of it, if 
he supposes it to have been written in the person of a 
lover sitting by his mistress. I shall set to view three 
different copies of this beautiful original ; the first is a 
translation by Catullus, the second by Monsieur Boi- 
leau, and the last by a gentleman whose translation of 
the Hymn to Venus has been so deservedly admired. 


Ad LESBIAM. 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

Tile si fas est, superare divos, 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te, 
Spectat, & audit 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 

Eripit sensus mihi: nam simul te 


e 
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Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi 
Quod loquar amens. 
_ Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 
Flamma dimanat,. sonitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 


My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Roman letter ; and 
if he compares this translation with the original, will 
find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost 
word for word, and not only with the same elegance, 
but with the same short turn of expression which is so 
remarkable in the Greek, and so peculiar to the Sapphic 
Ode. I cannot imagine for what reason Madam Dacier 
has told us, that this Ode of Sappho is preserved entire 
in Longinus, since it is manifest to any one who looks 
into that author’s quotation of it, that there must at 
least have been another stanza, which is not trans- 
mitted to us: 

~The second translation of this fragment, which I 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau.. 


Heureux ! qui prés de toi, pour tot seule soiipire : 
— Qui joiit du plaisir de  entendre parler : 
Qui te voit quelquefois doucement luz sotirire. 
Les Dieux, dans son bonheur, peuvent-ils V égale ? 


Je sens de veine en veine une subtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, si-tost que je te vois: 
Et dans les doux transports, ot s’ egare mon ame, 
Je ne scaurots trouver de langue, ni de voix. 


Un nuage confus se répand sur ma vué, 

Je n’entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs ; 
Et pasle, sans haleine, interdite, esperdué, 

Un frisson me saisit, je tremble, Je me meurs. 


The reader will see that this is rather an imitation 
than a translation. The circumstances do not lie so 
thick together, and follow one another with that vehe- 
mence and emotion as in the original. In short, 
Monsieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, but not 
all the passion of this famous fragment. I shall in the 
last place present my, reader . wren the English transla- 
tion. 
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I. 
Blest as th’ immortal Gods is he, . 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


II. 
*Twas this depriv’d my soul of rest, 
And rais’d such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gaz’d, in transport tost, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost: 


Ill. 
My bosom glow’d; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


IV. 
In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d ; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 
I fainted, sunk, and died away. 


Instead of giving any character of this last transla- 
tion, I shall desire my learned reader to look into the. 
criticisms which Longinus has made upon the original. 
By that means he will know to which of the translations 
he ought to give the preference. I shall only add, that 
this translation is written in the very spirit of Sappho, 
and as near the Greek as the genius of our language 
will possibly suffer. | 

Longinus has observed, that this description of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all the 
circumstances, which follow one another in such an 
hurry of sentiments, notwithstanding they appear re- 
pugnant to each other, are really such as happen in the 
frenzies of love. | | 

‘I wonder that not one of the critics or editors, through 
whose hands this ode has passed, has taken occasion 
from it to mention a circumstance related by Plutarch. 
That author, in the famous story of Antiochus, who 
fell in love with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and (not 
daring to discover his passion) pretended to be confined 
to. his bed by his sickness, tells us, that Erasistratus, 
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the physician, found out the nature of his distemper by 
those symptoms of love which he had learnt from 
Sappho’s writings. Stratonice was in the room of the 
fove-sick prince, when these symptoms discovered them- 
selves to his physician; and it is probable that they 
were not very different from those which Sappho here 
describes in a lover sitting by his mistress. ‘This story 
of Antiochus is so well known, that I need not add the 
sequel of it, which has no relation to my present 
subject. | 


No. 231. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Es 


O Pudor! O Pietas |————— 
Marr. 


Looxtne over the letters which I have lately received 
from my correspondents, I met with the following one, 
which is written with such a spirit of politeness, that I 
could not but be very much pleased with it myself, and 
question not but it will be as acceptable to the reader. 


<¢ Mr. SPECTATOR, 

«© You, who are no stranger. to public assemblies, 
cannot but have observed the awe they often strike on 
such as are obliged to exert any talent before them. 
This is a sort of elegant distress, to which ingenuous 
minds are the most liable, and may therefore deserve 
some remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, 
who has put his enemy to flight in the field, has been 
in the utmost disorder upon making a speech before a 
body of his friends at home: one would think there was 
some kind of fascination in the eyes of a large circle of 
people, when darting all together upon one person. TI 
have seen a new actor in a tragedy so bound up by it, 
as to be scarce able to speak or move, and have expect- 
ed he would have died above three acts before the 
dagger or cup of poison were brought in. It would not 
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be amiss, if such an one were at first introduced as a 
ghost, or a statue, till he recovered his spirits, and grew 
fit for some living part. | 

** As this sudden desertion of one’s self shews a diffi- 
dence, which is not disy ‘easing, it implies at the same 
time the greatest respect to an audience that can be. 
It is a sort of mute eloquence, which pleads for their 
favour much better than words could do; and we find 
their generosity naturally moved to support those who 
are in so much perplexity to entertain them. I was 
extremely pleased with a late instance of this kind at 
the opera of Almahide, in the encouragement given to 
@ young singer, whose more than ordinary concern 
on her first appearance, recommended her no less than 
her agreeable voice, and just performance. Meer bash- 
fulness without merit is aukward; and merit without 
modesty, insolent. But modest: merit has a double claim 
to acceptance, and generally meets with as many 


patrons as behoiders. 
“Tam,” &ce. 


It is impossible that a person should exert himself to 
advantage in an assembly, whether it be his part either 
to sing or speak, who lies under too great oppressions 
of modesty. I remember, upon talking with. a: friend 
of mine concerning the force of pronunciation, our dis- 
course led us into the enumeration of the several organs 
of speech which an orator ought to have in perfection, 
as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the nose, the palate, 
and the windpipe. Upon-which, says my friend, you 
have omitted the most material organ of them all, and 
that is the forehead. BM 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty obstructs 
the tongue, and. renders it unfit for its. offices, a due 
proportion of it is. thought so requisite to an orator,. 
that rhetoricians have recommended it to their disciples: 
as a particular in their art. Cicero tells us, that he: 
never liked an orator, who did not appear in some:little 
cenfusion at the beginning of his speech, and. confesses 
that he himself never entered upon. an oration without 
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trembling and concern. It is, indeed, a kind of deference 
which is due to a great assembly, and seldom fails to 
raise a benevolence in the audience towards the person 
who speaks. My correspondent has taken notice, that 
the bravest men often appear timorous on these occa- 
sions; as indeed we may observe that there is generally 
no creature more impudent than a coward. 

Lingua melior ; sed frigida bello 

Dextera 


A bold tongue, and a feeble arm, are the qualifica- 
tions of Drances in Virgil; as Homer, to express a 
man both timorous and saucy, makes use of a kind of 
point, which is very rarely to be met with in his 
writings ; namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but 
the heart of a deer. 

A just and reasonable modesty does not only recom- 
mend eloquence, but sets off every great talent which 
a man can be possessed of. It heightens all the virtues 
which it accompanies; like the shades in paintings, 
it raises and rounds every figure, and makes the colours 
more beautiful, though not so glaring as they would be 
without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard 
to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate <‘ feeling’ in 
the soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw herself 
from every thing that has danger in it. It is such an 
exquisite sensibility, as warns. her to shun the first ap- 
pearance of every thing which is hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or time. 
of what I am going to mention ; but I have read some- 
where in the history of ancient Greece, that the women 
of the country were seized with an unaccountable 
melancholy, which disposed several of them to make: 
away with themselves. The senate, after having tried | 
many expedients to prevent this self-murder, which was 
so frequent among them, published an edict, that if 
any woman whatever should lay violent hands upon her-: 
self, her corpse should be exposed naked in the street, 
and dragged about the city in the most. public manner. 
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This edict immediately put a stop to the practice which 
was before so common. We may see in this instance 
the strength of female modesty, which was able to over- 
come the violence even of madness and despair. The 
fear of shame in the fair sex, was in those days more 
-prevalent than that of death. 
. -If modesty has so great an influence over our actions, 
and is in many cases so impregnable a fence to virtue, 
what can more undermine morality than that politeness 
which reigns among the unthinking part of mankind, 
and treats as unfashionable the most ingenuous part of 
our behaviour; which recommends impudence as good 
‘breeding, and keeps a man always in countenance, not 
‘because he is innocent, but because he is shameless. 
.. Seneca thought modesty so great a check to vice, that 
he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, and ad- 
vises us to raise it in ourselves upon imaginary occa- 
sions, when such as are real do not offer themselves ; 
for this is the meaning of his precept, that when we are 
by ourselves, and in our greatest solitudes, we should 
fancy that Cato stands before us, and sees every thing 
we do. In short, if you banish modesty out of the 
world, she carries away with her half the virtue that 
1s In it. | 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is a virtue, 
I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty, which 
justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which those persons 
very often discover, who value themselves most upon a 
well bred confidence. This happens when a man is 
ashamed to act up to his reason, and would not upon 
any consideration be surprised in the practice of those 
duties, for the performance of which he was sent into 
the world. Many an impudent libertine would blush to 
be caught in a serious discourse, and would scarce be 
able to shew his head, after having disclosed a religious 
thought. Decency of behaviour, all outward show of 
virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by 
this set of shame-faced people, as what would disparage 
their gaiety of temper; and infallibly bring them to dis- 
honour, This is such a poorness of spirit, such a des- 
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picable cowardice, such a degenerate abject state of 
mind, as one would think human nature incapable of, 
did we not meet with frequent instances of it in ordinary 
conversation, 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which makes 
a man ashamed of his person, his birth, his profession, 
his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it was not in 
his choice to prevent, and is not in his power to rectify. 
If a man appears ridiculous by any of the aforemention- 
ed circumstances, he becomes much more so by being 
out of countenance for them: They should rather give 
him occasion to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate 
those imperfections which are not in his power, by 
those perfections which are; or, to use a very witty 
allusion of an eminent sarethinns he should imitate Cesar, — 
who, because his head was bald, covered that defect 
with laurels. 

; 
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Tanquam hec sint nostri medicina furoris, 
Aut Deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat. 


Vire. 


[ swat, in this paper, discharge myself of the promise 
I have made to the public, by obliging them with a 
translation of the little Greek manuscript, which is said 
to have been a piece of those records that is preserved 
in the temple of Apollo upon the promontory of Leu- 
cate: it is a short history of the lover’s leap, and is in« 
scribed, § An account of persons, male and female, who 
offered up their vows in the temple of the Pythian A- 
pollo, in the forty-sixth olympiad, and leaped from the 
promontory of Leucate, into the Ionian sea, in order to 
cure themselves of the passion of love.’ 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only men- 
tioning the name of the lover who leaped, the person 
he leaped for, and relating in short, that he was either 
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cured, or killed, or maimed, by the fall. It indeed 
gives the names of so many who died by it, that it would 
have looked like a bill of mortality had I translated it 
at full length; I have therefore made an abridgment of 
it, and only extracted such particular passages as have 
something extraordinary, either in the case, or in the 
cure, or in the fate of the person who is mentioned in 
a After this short preface, take the account as fol- 
ows. 

Battus, the son of Menalcas, the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the musician: got rid of his passion with the 
“a of his right leg and arm, which were broken in the 
all 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very much bruised, 
but escaped with life. | 

Cynisca, the wife of Eschines, being in love with Ly- 
cus; and A®schines her husband being in love with 
Eurilla; (which had made this married couple very un-+ 
easy to one another for several years) both the husband 
and the wife took the leap by consent; they both of 
them escaped, and have lived very happily together ever 
since, 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly deserted by Pleadippie) 
after a courtship of three years; she stood upon the 
brow of the promontory for some time, and having 
thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, 
with other presents which she had received from Plex- 
ippus, she threw herself into the sea, and was taken up 
alive. 

N. B. Larissa, before she leaped, mains an offering of 
a silver Cupid inthe temple of Apollo. 

Simeetha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, perish- 
ed in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rho- 
dope the courtezan, having spent his whole estate upon 
her, was advised by his sister to leap in the beginning 
of his amour, but would not hearken to her till-he was: 
reduced to his last talent ; being forsaken by Rhodope, 
at length resolved to take the leap. Perished in it. 

Aridzus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 
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Praxinoe, the wife of Thespis, escaped without damage, 
saving only that two of his foreteeth were struck out, 
and his nose a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, Baie irecibimbabtl for 
the death of her husband, was resolved to take this leap, 
in order to get rid of her passion for his memory; but 
being arrived at the promontory, she there met with 
Dimmachus the Miletian, and after a short conversation 
with him, laid aside the thoughts of her leap, and mar- 
ried him in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow’s weeds are still to be seen hanging 
up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fisherman, having received a box on the 
ear from Thestylis the day before, and being determined 
to have no more to do with her, leaped, and escaped 
with life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose cruelty had several years 
before driven two or three despairing lovers to this leap ; 
being now in the fifty-fifth year of her age, and in love 
with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck in the fall. 

Hipparchus being passionately fond ‘of his own wife, 
who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died ‘of 
his fall; upon which his wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, 
an Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock with 
great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras, the usurer, in love with his cook-maid ; 
he peeped several times over the precipice, but his heart 
misgiving him, he went back, and married her that - 
evening. 

Cinzedus, after having entered his own name in the’ 
Pythian records, being asked the name of the person 
whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to discover it, 
he was set aside, and not suffered to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love with 
Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered. | 

N.B. This was her second time of leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love with his 
master’s daughter. Drowned, the boats not chiens % in 
soon enough to his relief. 
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. Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at 
the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments 
as white as snow. She wore a garland of myrtle on her 
head, and carried in her hand the little musical instru- 
ment of her own invention. After having sung an hymn 
to Apollo, she hung up her garland on one side of his 
altar, and her harp on the other. She then tucked up 
her vestments like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thou- 
sands of spectators, who were anxious for her safety, and 
offered up vows for her deliverance, marched directly 
forwards to the utmost summit of the promontory, where 
after having repeated a stanza of her own verses, which 
we could not hear, she threw herself off the rock with 
such an intrepidity, as was never before observed in any 
who had attempted that dangerous leap. Many, who 
were present, related, that they saw her fall into the 
sea, from whence she never rose again ; though there 
were others who affirmed, that she never came to the 
bottom of her leap; but that she was changed into a 
swan as she fell, and that they saw her: hovering in the 
air under that shape. But whether or no the whiteness 
and fluttering of her garments might not deceive those 
who looked upon her, or whether she might not really 
be metamorphosed into that musical and. melancholy 
bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 

Alczus, the famous Lyric poet, who had for some 
time been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived at 
the promontory of Leucate that very evening, in order 
- to take the leap upon her account; but hearing that — 
Sappho had been there before him, and that her body 
could be no where found, he very generously lamented 
her fall, and is said to have written his hundred and 
twenty-fifth ode upon that occasion. 


Leaped in this Olympiad 250. 


Males 124 
Females 126 
Cured | 120 
Males §1 


Females 69 
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No. 235. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


Populares 
Vincentem strepitus 


Hor. 


Tuere is nothing which lies more within the province 
of a Spectator than public shows and diversions; and as 
among these there are none which can pretend to vie 
with those elegant entertainments that are exhibited in 
our theatres, I think it particularly imcumbent on me 
to take notice of every thing that is remarkable in such 
numerous and refined assemblies. | 
- It is observed, that of late years, there has been a 
certain person in the upper gallery of the playhouse, 
who when he is pleased with any thing that is acted upon 
the stage, expresses his approbation by a loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainscot, which may be heard © 
over the whole theatre. This person is commonly 
known by the name of the ¢ Trunk-maker in the upper 
gallery.’ Whether it be, that the blow he gives on 
these occasions resembles that which is often heard in 
the shops of such artizans, or that he was supposed to 
have been a real trunk-maker, who, after the finishing 
of his day’s work, used to unbend his mind at these 
public diversions with his hammer in his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There are some, I know, who have been 
foolish enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts the 
upper gallery, and from time to time makes those strange 
hoises; and the rather, because he is observed to be 
louder than ordinary every time the ghost of Hamlet 
appears. Others have reported that it is a dumb man, 
who has chosen this way of uttering himself, when he 
is transported with any thing he sees or hears. Others 
will have it to be the play-house thunderer, that exerts 
himself after this manner in the upper gallery, when he 
has nothing to do upon the roof. | 

But having made it my business to get the best infor- 
mation I could in a matter of this moment, I find that 
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the Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large 
black man, whom nobody knows. He generally leans 
forward on a huge oaken plant, with great attention to 
every thing that passes upon the stage. He is never 
seen to smile; but upon hearing any thing that pleases 
him, he takes up his staff with both hands, and lays it 
upon the next piece of timber that stands in his way 
with exceeding vehemence: after which he composes 
himself in his former posture, till such time as some- 
thing new sets him again at work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well timed, ‘that 
the most judicious critic could never except against it. 
As soon as any shining thought 1s expressed in the poet, 
or any uncommon grace appears in the actor, he smites 
the bench or wainscot. If the audience doés not con- 
cur with him, he smites a second time; and if the audi- 
ence is not yet awaked, ™ooks round him with great 
wrath, and repeats the blow a third time, which never 
fails to produce the clap. He sometimes lets the audi- 
ence begin the clap of themselves, and at the conclu- 
sion of their applause ratifies it with a single thwack. _ 

He is of so great use to the play-house, that it is said 
a former director of it, upon his not being able to pay 
his attendance by reason of sickness, kept one in pay to 
officiate for him ’till such time as he recovered ; but the 
person so employed, though he laid about him with in- 
eredibie violence, did it in such wrong places, that the 
audience soon found out that it was not their old friend 
the Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet Sgerned 
himself with vigour this season. He sometimes plies at 
the opera; and upon Nicolini’s first appearance, was 
said to have demolished three benches in the fury of his 
applause. He has broken half a dozen oaken plants 
upon Dogget ; and seldom goes away from a tragedy of 
Shakespear, without leaving the wainscot extremely 
shattered. 

The players do not only connive at this his obstre- 
perous approbation, but very cheerfully repair at their 
own cost whatever damage he makes, They had once 
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a thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil for his 
use, that should be made of a very sounding plank, in 
order to render his strokes more deep and mellow; but 
as this might not have been distinguished from the 
music of a kettle-drum, the project was laid aside. 

_ In the mean while I cannot but take notice of the 
great use it is to an audience, that a person should thus 
preside over their heads, like the director of a concert, 
in order to awaken their attention, and beat time to 
their applauses ; or, to raise my simile, | have some- 
times fancied the Trunk-maker in the upper gallery to 
be like Virgil’s ruler of the wind, seated upon the top 
of a mountain, who, when he struck his sceptre upon 
the side of it, roused an hurricane, and set the whole 
cavern 1n an uproar. 

It is certain the Trunk-maker has saved many a good 
play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputa- 
tion, who would not otherwise have been taken notice 
of. It is very visible, as the audience is not a little 
_abashed, if they find themselves betrayed into a clap; 
when their friend in the upper gallery does not come 
into it; so the actors do not value themselves upon the 
clap, but regard it as a meer brutum fulmen, or empty 
noise, when it has not the sound of the oaken plant in 
it. I know it has been given out by those who are 
enemies to the Trunk- maker; that he has sometimes 
been bribed to be in the interest of a bad poet, or a 
vicious player ; but this is a surmise which has no found- 
ation; his strokes are always just, and his admonitions 
seasonable; he does not deal about his blows at random, 
but always hits the right nail upon the head. That in- 
expressible force wherewith he lays them on, suffi- 
ciently shews the evidence and strength of his convic- 
tion. His zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, 
and breaks down every fence and partition, every board 
and plank, that stands within the expression of his ap- 
plause. 

As I do not care fon terminating my thoughts in 
barren speculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact; 
without drawing something from them for the advantage 
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of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty to make an 
humble proposal, that whenever the Trunk-maker shall 
depart this life, or whenever he shall have lost the 
spring of his arm by sickness, old age, infirmity, or the 
like, some able-bodied critic should be advanced to this 
post, and have a competent salary settled on him for 
life, to be furnished with bamboos for operas, crabtree- 
cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, at 
the public expence. And to the end that this place 
should be always disposed of according to merit, I 
would have none preferred to it, who has not given 
convincing proofs both of a sound judgment and a. 
strong arm, and who could not, upon occasion, either. 
knock down an ox, or write a comment upon Horace’s. 
art of poetry. In short, I would have him a due. 
composition of Hercules and Apollo, and so. rightly 
qualified for this. important office, that the Trunk-. 
maker may not be missed by our posterity. 
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_ Visu carentem magna pars veri latet. 
SeneEc. in Oedip. 


Ir is very reasonable to believe, that part of the plea- 
sure which happy minds shall enjoy in a future state, 
will arise from an enlarged contemplation of the divine 
wisdom in the government of the world, and a discovery 
of the secret and amazing steps of Providence, from the 
beginning to the end of time. Nothing seems to be an. 
entertainment more adapted to the nature of man, if we 
consider that curiosity is one of the strongest and most 
lasting. appetites implanted in us, and that admiration 
is one of our most pleasing passions; and what a perpe- 
tual succession of enjoyments will be afforded to both 
these, in a scene so large and various as shall then be 
laid open to our view in the society of superior spirits, 
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who meeps will join with us in so delightful a pros- 
pect! 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of the 
punishment of such as are excluded from bliss, may 
consist not only in their being denied this privilege, but 
mm having their appetites at the same time vastly in- 
creased, without any satisfaction afforded to them. In 
these, the vain pursuit of knowledge shall, perhaps, add 
to their infelicity, and bewilder them in labyrinths of 
_ error, darkness, distraction, and uncertainty of every 
thing but their own evil state. Milton has thus repre+ 
sented the fallen angels reasoning together in a kind of 
respite from their torments, and creating to themselves 
a new disquiet amidst their very amusements: he could 
not properly have described the sports of condemned 
spirits, without that cast of horror and melancholy he 
has so judiciously mingled with them. | 


Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 


In our present condition, which is a middle state, our 
minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and false- 
hood; and as our faculties are narrow, and our views 
imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity must meet 
with many repulses. The business of mankind in this 
life being rather to act than to know, their portion of 
knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. | 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inquisitive 
has so long been exercised with difficulties, in account- 
ing for the promiscuous distribution of good and evil to 
the virtuous and the wicked in this world. From hence 
come all those pathetical complaints of so many tragical 
events, which happen to the wise and the good; and of 
such surprising prosperity, which is often the reward of 
the guilty and the foolish; that reason is sometimes 
puzzled, and at a loss what to pronounce upon so mys- 
terious a dispensation. 
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Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of the 
poets, which seem to reflect on the gods as the authors 
of injustice; and lays it down as a principle, that what- 
ever is permitted to befal a just man, whether poverty, 
sickness, or any of those things which seem to be evils, 
shall either in life or death conduce to his good. My 
reader will observe how agreeable this maxim is to what 
we find delivered by a greater authority. Seneca has 
written a discourse purposely on this subject, in which 
he takes pains, after the doctrine of the Stoics, to shew 
that adversity is not in itself an evil; and mentions a 
notable saying of Demetrius, ‘ That nothing would be 
more unhappy than a man who had never known afflic- 
tion.’ He compares prosperity to the indulgence of a 
fond mother to a child, which often proves his ruin ; 
but the affection of the Divine Being to that of a wise 
father, who would. have his sons exercised with labour, 
disappointment, and pain, that they may gather strength, 
and improve their fortitude. On this occasion the phi- 
losopher rises into that celebrated sentiment, ‘ That 
there is not on earth a spectacle more worthy the regard 
of a Creator intent on his works, than a brave man su- 
perior to his sufferings ;’ to which he adds, ‘ That it 
must be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down from 
heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of his country 
preserving his integrity.’ | i 

This thought will appear yet more reasonable, if we 
consider human life as a state of probation, and adver-. 
sity as the post of honour in it, assigned often to the 
best and most select spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist upon here, is, that 
we are not at present in a proper situation to judge of 
the counsels by which Providence acts, since but little 
arrives at our knowledge, and even that little we discern: 
imperfectly ; or, according to the elegant figure in holy: 
writ, *‘ We see but in part, and as in a glass darkly.’ It 
is to be considered that Providence, in its ceconomy, 
regards the whole system of time and things together, 
so that we cannot discover the beautiful connexions be- 
tween incidents which lie widely separated in time; and: 
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by losing so many links of the chain, our reasonings be- 
come broken and imperfect. Thus those parts in the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may yet have 
a relative beauty, in respect of some other parts con- 
cealed from us, but open to His eyes before whom 
‘ past, present,’ and ‘ to come,’ are set together in one 
point of view; and those events, the permission of which 
seems now to accuse His goodness, may, in the con- 
summation of things, both magnify his goodness, and 
exalt his wisdom. And this is enough to check our 
presumption, since it is in vain to apply our measures 
of regularity to matters of which we know neither the 
antecedents nor the consequents, the beginning nor 
the end. 

[shall relieve my readers from this abstracted thought, 
by relating here a Jewish tradition concerning. Moses, 
which seems to be a kind of parable, illustrating what I 
have last mentioned. That great prophet, it is said, 
was called up by a voice from heaven to the top of a 
mountain; where, in a conference with the Supreme | 
Being, he was permitted to propose to him some ques- 
tions concerning his administration of the universe. | In 
the midst of this divine colloquy he was commanded to 
look down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there issued out a clear spring of water, at 
which a soldier alighted from his horse to drink. He 
was no sooner gone, than a little boy came to the same 
place, and finding a purse of gold, which the soldier 
had dropped, took it up, and went away with it. Im- 
mediately after this came an infirm old man, weary with 
age and travelling, and having quenched his thirst, sat 
down to rest himself by the side of the spring. The 
soldier, missing his purse, returns to search for it, and 
demands it of the old man, who affirms he had not seen 
it, and appeals to heaven in witness of his innocence. 
The soldier, not believing his protestations, kills him. 
Moses fell on his face with horror and amazement, 
when the Divine Voice thus prevented his expostula-, 
tion; ‘* Be not surprised, Moses, nor ask why the 
Judge of the whole earth has suffered this thing to come: 
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to pass: the child is the occasion that the blood of the 
old man is spilt; but know, that the old man whom. 
thou sawest, was the murderer of that child’s father.” 
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— Ee 
Bella, horrida bella! 


Vire. 


I wave sometimes amused myself with considering the 
several methods of managing a debate, which have ob- 
tained in the world. 

The first races of mankind used to dispute as our or- 
dinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, 
uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. 
He would ask his adversary question upon question, till 
he had convinced him out of his own mouth that his 
Opinions were wrong. ‘This way of debating drives an 
enemy up into a corner, seizes all the passes through 
which he can make an escape, and forces him to sur- 
render at discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack, and invent- 
ed a great variety of little weapons, called syllogisms. 
As in the Socratic way of dispute you agree to every 
thing which your opponent advances, in the Aristotelic 
you are still denying and contradicting some part or 
other of what he says. Socrates conquers you by stra- 
tagem; Aristotle by force: the one takes the town by 
sap, the other sword in hand. 

_ The universities of Europe, for many years, carried 
on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that we see 
the knowledge of several centuries laid out into objec- 
tions and answers, and all the good sense of the age cut 
and minced into almost an infinitude of distinctions. 

When our universities found that there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argument, 
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which is not reducible to any mood or figure of ‘Aristo- 
tle. It was called the Argumentum Basilinum, (others 
write it Bacilinum or Baculinum,) which is pretty well 
expressed in our English word ‘ club-law.’ When they 
were not able to confute their antagonist, they knocked 
him down. It was their method, in these polemical 
debates, first to discharge their syllogisms, and after- 
wards to betake themselves to their clubs, till such time 
as they had one way or other confounded their gainsay- 
ers. There is in'Oxford a narrow defile, (to make use 
of a military term,) where the partizans used to en- 
counter, for which reason it still retains the name of 
‘ Logic-Lane.’ I have heard an old gentleman, a phy- 
sician, make his boasts, that when he was a young fel- 
low, he marched several times at the head of a troop of 
Scotists, and cudgelled a body of Smiglesians half the 
Jength of High-Street, till they had dispersed them- 
selves for shelter into their respective garrisons. 

This. humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus’s 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival 
of Greek letters, most of the universities im Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were 
those who bore a mortal hatred to the language of the 
Grecians, insomuch that if they met with any who un- 
derstood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. 
Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid him on > 
with so many blows and buffets, that he never forgot 
their hostilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not much 
unlike the former, which is made use of by states and 
communities, when they draw up a hundred thousand 
disputants on each side, and convince one another by 
dint of sword. A certain grand monarch was so sensi- 
ble of his strength in this way of reasoning, that he 
writ upon his great guns—Ratio ultima Regum, ‘ The 
Logic of Kings;’ but, God be thanked, he is now 
pretty well baffled at his own weapons. When one has 
to do with a philosopher of this kind, one should re- 
member the old gentleman’s saying, who had been en- 
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gaged in an argument with one of the Roman emperors. 
Upon his friend’s telling him, that he wondered he 
would give up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute, ‘ I am never ashamed, (says he,) 
to be confuted by one who is master of fifty legions.’ 

I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another, 
which is of equal force, in which wagers are made use 
of as arguments, according to the celebrated line in 
- Hudibras. : 

But the most notable way of managing a controversy, 
is that which we call ‘ Arguing by torture.’ ‘This is a 
method of reasoning which has beén made use of with 
the poor refugees, and which was so fashionable in our 
country during the reign of Queen Mary, that in a 
passage of an author quoted by Monsieur Bayle, it is 
said, the price of wood was raised in England by reason 
of the executions that were made in Smithfield. These 
disputants convince their adversaries with a sorifes, 
commonly called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a 
kind of sy{logism which has been used with good effect, 
and has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- 
merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to truth 
by force of reason, and won over to opinions by the 
candor, sense, and ingenuity of those who had the 
right on their side; but this method of conviction 
operated too slowly. Pain was found to be much more 
enlightening than reason. Every scruple was looked 
upon as obstinacy, and not to be removed but by several 
engines invented for that purpose. Ina word, the ap- 
plication of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, dungeons, 
fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be looked upon as 
popish refinements upon the old heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that IL 
have last mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by 
ready money, or, as it is ordinarily called, bribing a 
man to an opinion. This method has often proved suc- 
cessful, when all the others have been made use of toa 
no purpose, A man who is furnished with arguments 
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from the mint, will convince the antagonist much sooner 
than one who draws them from reason and philosophy. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding ; it 
dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant; ac- 
commodates itself to the meanest capacities; silences 
the loud and clamorous, and brings over the most 
obstinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man 
of most invincible reason this way. He refuted by it 
all the wisdom of Athens, confounded their statesmen, 
struck their orators dumb, and at length argued them 
out of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods of 
disputing, as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I shall very suddenly give my reader an ac- 
count of the whole art of cavilling ; which shall be a 
full satisfactory answer to all such papers and pamphlets 
as have yet appeared against the SPECTATOR. 
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Semperque relinqut 
Sola stbi, semper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam 
Vine. 
«© Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
6¢ ° * ° 
Tuovca you have considered virtuous love in most of 
its distresses, I do not remember that you have given us 
any dissertation upon the absence of lovers, or laid 
down any methods how they should support themselves 
under those long separations which they are sometimes 
forced to undergo. I am at present in this unhappy 
circumstance, having parted with the best of husbands, 
who is abroad in the service of his country, and may 
not possibly return for some years. His warm and 
generous affection while we were together, with the 
tenderness which he expressed to me at parting, make 
his absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
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moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 
dreams. Every thing I see puts me in mind of him, I 
apply myself with more than ordinary diligence to the 
care of his family and estate; but this, instead of re- 
lieving me, gives me but so many occasions of wishing 
for his return. I frequent the rooms where I used to 
converse with him, and not meeting him there, sit 
down in his chair, and fall a weeping. I love to read 
the books he delighted in, and to converse with the per- 
sons whom he esteemed. I visit his picture a hundred 
times a day, and place myself over-against it whole 
hours together. I pass a great part of my time in the 
walks where I used to lean upon his arm, and recollect 
in my mind the discourses which have there passed _be- 
tween us: I look over the several prospects and points of 
view which we used to survey together, fix my eye up- 
on the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks which 
he has made on those occasions. I write to him by 
évery conveyance, and, contrary to other people, am 
always in good humour when an east wind blows, be- 
cause it seldom fails of bringing me a letter from him. 
Let me entreat you, sir, to give me your advice upon 
this occasion, and to let me know how I may relieve 
myself in this my widowhood. 
* JT am, sir, your most humble servant, 
“< ASTERIA.” 


Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful complaints 
in those authors who have treated of this passion in 
verse. Ovid’s Epistles are full of them. Otway’s Mo- 
nimia talks very tenderly upon this subject. 


— It was not kind 

To leave me, like a turtle, here alone, 

To droop, and mourn the absence of my mate, 
When thou art from me, every place is desert ; 
And I methinks am savage and forlorn. 

Thy presence only ’tis can make me blessed, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 
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. The consolations of lovers on these occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by Aste- 
ria, there are many other motives of comfort, which 
are made use of by absent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery’s Romances, a couple 
of honourable lovers agreed at their parting to set aside 
one half hour in the day to think of each other during’ a 
tedious absence.. The romance tells us, that they both 
of them punctually observed the time thus agreed up- 
on; and that whatever company or business they were 
engaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as the clock 
warned them to retire. The romance farther adds, that 
the lovers expected the return of this stated hour with 
as much impatience, as if it had been a real assignation, 
and enjoyed an imaginary happiness that was almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found from a 
real meeting. It was an inexpressible satisfaction to 
these divided lovers, to be assured that each was at the 
same time employed in the same kind of contemplation, 
and making equal returns of tenderness and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious expe- 
dient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take notice 
of one which I have known two persons practise, who 
joined religion to that elegance of sentiments with 
which the passion of love generally inspires its votaries. 
This was, at the return of such an hour, to offer up a 
certain prayer for each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their parting. The husband, who is a 
man that makes a figure in the polite world, as well as 
in his own family, has often told me, that he could not 
have supported an absence of three years without this 
expedient. 

Strada, in one of his prolusions, gives an account of 
a chimerical correspondence between two friends by the 
help of a certain loadstone, which had such a virtue in 
it, that if it touched two several needles, when one of 
the needles so touched began to move, the other, 
though at never so great a distance, moved at the same 
time and in the same manner. He tells us, that the 
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two friends, being each of them possessed of one of 
these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it 
with the four-and-twenty letters, in the same manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary dial- 
plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each of 
these plates in such a manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, so as to touch any of the four-and- 
twenty letters. Upon their separating from one another 
into distant countries, they agreed to withdraw them- 
selves punctually into their closets at a certain hour of 
the day, and to converse with one another by means of 
this their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut himself 
up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he had occa- 
sion for, making a little pause at the end of every word 
or sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend, in the 
mean while, saw his own sympathetic needle moving of 
itself to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one 
another in an instant, over cities or mountains, seas or 
deserts. | 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance, 
had introduced a_necromancer, who is generally in the. 
train of a knight-errant, making a present to two lovers 
of a couple of these abovementioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleased to have seen them 
corresponding with one another when they were guard- 
ed by spies and watches, or separated by castles and 
adventures. 

In the mean while, if ever this invention should be 
revived, or put in practice, I would propose, that upon 
the lover’s dial-plate there should be written not only 
the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire words 
which have always a place in passionate epistles, as 
Jiames, darts, die, languish, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, 
hang, drown, and the like. This would very much 
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abridge the lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most useful and 
significant words with a single touch of the needle. 
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+ ea 


Formam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tanquam faciem honesti vides : 


que st oculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapi- 
entia. 


Tutt. Orric. 


T po not remember to have read any discourse written 
expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of virtue, with- 
out considering it as a duty, and as the means of making 
us happy both now and hereafter. I design, therefore, 
this speculation as an essay upon that subject, in which 
I shall consider virtue no further than as it is in itself of 
an amiable nature, after having premised, that I under- 
stand by the word virtue such a general notion as is af- 
fixed to it by the writers of morality, and which by de- 
vout men generally goes under the name of Religion, 
and by men of the world under the name of honour. 

Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or rather justice, 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an orna- 
ment to human nature. The hypocrite would not be 
at so much pains to put on the appearance of virtue, 
if he did not know it was the most proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and esteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles it was a common saying 
among the heathens, that the wise man hates no body, 
but only loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts, to 
shew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 
says he, who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay, one 
who died several years ago, raises a secret fondness and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his 
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story: nay, what is still more, one who has been the 
enemy of our country, provided his wars were regulated 
by justice and humanity, as in the instance of Pyrrbus, 
whom Tully mentions on this occasion in opposition to 
Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and loveliness of 
virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications of what kind soever to the virtu- 
ous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tully 
has left of him, carried matters so far, that he would not 
allow any one but a virtuous man to be handsome. This 
indeed looks more like a philosophical rant, than the 
real opinion of a wise man; yet this was what Cato 
very seriously maintained. In short, the Stoics thought 
they could not sufficiently represent the excellence of 
virtue, if they did not comprehend in the notion of it 
all possible perfection ; and therefore did not only sup- 
pose, that it was transcendently beautiful in itself, but 
that it made the very body amiable, and banished every 
kind of deformity from the person in-whom it resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most abandoned 
to all sense and goodness, are apt to wish those who are 
related to them of a different character; and it is very 
observable, that none are more struck with the charms 
of virtue in the fair sex, than those who by their very 
admiration of it are carried to a desire of ruining it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine picture 
in a good light, and therefore it isno wonder that it makes 
the beautiful sex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely na- 
ture, there are some particular kinds of it which are 
more so than others, and these are such as dispose us to 
do good to mankind. Temperance and abstinence, faith 
and devotion, are in themselves perhaps as laudable as 
any other virtues; but those which make a man popu- 
lar and beloved, are justice, charity, munificence, and 
in short all the qualifications that render us beneficial to 
each other. For which reason even an extravagant man, 
who has nothing else to recommend him but a false ge- 
nerosity, is often more beloved and esteemed than a 
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person of a‘much more finished character, who is defec- 
tive in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which shew her 
in the most advantageous views, and make her altogether 
lovely, are cheerfulness and good nature. These gene- 
rally go together, as a man cannot be agreeable to others 
who is not easy within himself. They are both very re- 
quisite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy from 
the many serious thoughts it is engaged in, and to hin- 
der its natural hatred of vice from souring into severity 
and censoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
of those who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and 
ill-will, or can suffer their aversion for a party to blot 
out all the merit of the person who is engaged in it. A 
man must be excessively stupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes that there is no virtue but on his own side, 
and that there are not men as honest as himself who may 
differ from him in political principles. Men may op- 
pose one another in some particulars, but ought not to 
carry their hatred to those qualities which are of so 
amiable a nature in themselves, and have nothing to do 
with the points in dispute. Men of virtue, though of 
different interests, ought to consider themselves as more 
nearly united with one another, than with the vicious 
part of mankind, who embark with them in the same 
civil concerns. We should bear the same love towards 
a man of honour, who is a living antagonist, which 
Tully tells us in the forementioned passage every one 
naturally does to an enemy that is dead. In short, we 
should esteem virtue though in a foe, and abhor vice 
though in a friend. 

‘I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters of 
those who do not agree with them. How many persons 
of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, on either 
side, are blackened and defamed? How many men of 
honourexposed to public obloquy and reproach ? Those, 
therefore, who are either the instruments or abettors in 
such infernal dealings, ought to be looked upon as per- 
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sons who make use of religion to promote their cause, 
not of their cause to promote religion. 


No. 245. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11. 


Ficta voluptatis causd Sint proxima veris: 
"y Hor. 


Tuerz is nothing which one regards’so‘much with an 
eye of mirth and pity, as innocence when it has in it a 
dash of folly. At the same time that one esteems the 
virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the simplicity which 
accompanies it. When a man is made up wholly of the 
dove, without the least grain of the serpent in his com- 
position, he becomes ridiculous in many circumstances 
of life, and very often discredits his best actions. ‘The 
Cordeliers tell a story of their founder St. Francis, that 
as he passed the streets in the dusk of the evening, he 
discovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner; 
upon which the good man, say they, lifted up his hands 
to heaven with a secret thanksgiving, that there was 
still so much christian charity in the world. ‘The inno- 
cence of the saint made him mistake the kiss of a lover, 
for a salute of charity. I am heartily concerned when 
I see a virtuous man without a competent: knowledge 
of the world ; and if there be any use in these my pa- 
pers, it 1s this, that without representing vice under any 
false alluring notions, they give my reader an insight 
into the ways of men, and represent human nature in 
all its changeable colours. ‘The man who has not been 
engaged in any of the follies of the world, or as Shakes- 
pear expresses it, ‘ hackneyed in the ways of men,’ may 
here find a picture of its follies and extravagances. The 
virtuous and the innocent may know in speculation 
what they could never arrive at by practice, and by 
this means avoid the snare of the crafty, the corrupti- 
ons of the vicious, and the reasonings of the prejudiced. 
Their minds may be opened without being vitiated. 
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It is with an eye to my following correspondent, Mr. 
Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well-meaning man, 
that I have written this short preface, to which I shall 
subjoin a letter from the said Mr. Doodle. 


<< SIR, 

** J COULD heartily wish that you would let us know 
your opinion upon several innocent diversions which are 
in use among us, and which are very proper to pass 
away a winter night for those who do not care to throw 
away their time at an opera, or at the play-house. I 
would gladly know in particular what notion you have 
of hot-cockles; as also whether you think that questi- 
ons and commands, mottoes, similies, and cross pur- 
poses, have not more mirth and wit in them, than those 
public diversions which are grown so very fashionable 
among us.» If you would recommend to our wives and 
daughters, who read your papers with a great deal of 
pleasure, some of those sports and pastimes that may 
be practised within doors, and by the fire-side, we who 
are masters of families should be hugely obliged to you. 
I need not tell you that I would have these sports and 
pastimes not only merry but innocent, for which reason 
I have not mentioned either whisk or lanterloo, nor in- 
deed so much as one and thirty. After having com- 
municated to you my request upon this subject, I will 
be so free as to tell you how my wife and I pass away 
these tedious winter evenings, with a great deal of plea- 
sure. Though she be young, and handsome, and good- 
humoured to a miracle, she does not care for gadding 
abroad like others of her sex. There is a very friendly 
man, a colonel in the army, whom I am mightily ob- 
liged to for his civilities, that comes to see me almost 
every night; for he is not one of those giddy young fel- 
lows that cannot live out of a play-house. When we 
are together, we very often make a party at blind-man’s- 
buff, which is a sport that I like the better, because 
there is a good deal of exercise in it. ‘The colonel and 
I are blinded by turns, and you would laugh your heart 
out to see what pains my dear takes to hoodwink us, so 
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that it is impossible for us to see the least glimpse of 
light. The poor colonel sometimes hits his nose against 
a post, and makes us die with laughing. I have gene- 
rally the good Tuck not to hurt myself, but am very 
often above half an hour before I can catch either of 
them ; for you must know we hide ourselves up and 
down in corners, that we may have the more sport. I 
only give you-this hint as a sample of such innocent 
diversions as I would have you recommend ; and am, 
“< Most esteemed sir, 
‘* Your ever loving friend, 
«© TimoTHY DOODLE.” 


The following letter was occasioned by my last Thurs- 
day’s paper upon the absence of lovers, and the methods 
therein mentioned of making such absence supportable. 


<* SIR, 

«* AMONG the several ways of consolation which absent 
lovers make use of while their souls are in that state of 
departure, which you say is death in love, there are 

some very material ones, that have escaped your notice. 
_ Among these, the first and most received is a crooked 
shilling, which has administred great comfort to our 
fore-fathers, and is still made use of on this occasion 
with very good effect in most parts of her majesty’s do- 
minions. ‘There are some, I know, who think a crown 
piece cut into two equal parts, and preserved by the 
distant lovers, is of more sovereign virtue than the for- 
mer. But since opinions are divided in this particular, 
why may not the same persons make use of both? The 
figure of a heart, whether cut in stone or cast in metal, 
whether bleeding upon an altar, stuck with darts, or 
held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked 
upon as talismanic in distresses of this nature. I am 
acquainted with many a brave fellow, who carries his 
mistress in the lid of his snuff-box, and by that expe- 
dient has supported himself under the absence of a whole 
campaign. For my own part, I have tried all these re- 
medies, but never found so much benefit from any as 
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from a ring, in which my mistress’s hair is platted to- 
gether very artificially in a kind of true-lover’s knot. 
As I have received great benefit from this secret, I think 
myself obliged to communicate it to thé public, for the 
good of my fellow-subjects. I desire you will add this 
letter as an appendix to your consolations upon absence, 
and am 

«¢ Your very humble servant, T. B.” 


I shall conclude this paper with a letter from an uni- 
versity gentleman, occasioned by my last Tuesday’s 
paper, wherein I gave some account of the great feuds 
which happened formerly in those learned bodies, be- 
tween the modern Greeks and Trojans. 


<© STR, , . 

“THIS will give you to understand, that there is at 
present in the society, whereof I am a member, a very 
considerable body of Trojans, who, upon a proper oc- 
casion, would not fail to declare ourselves. Inthe mean 
while we do all we can to annoy our enemies by strata- 
gem, and are resolved, by the first opportunity, to at- 
tack Mr. Joshua Barnes, whom we look upon as the. 
Achilles of the opposite party. As for myself, I have 
had the reputation, ever since I came from school, of 
being a trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give 
quarter to the smallest particle of Greek, where-ever I 
chance to meet it. It is for this reason I take it very 
ill of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek colours — 
at the head of your paper, and sometimes give a word 
of the enemy even in the body of it...When I meet 
with any thing of this nature, I throw down your spe- 
culations upon the table ; with that form of words which 
we make use of when we declare war upon an author, 


Grecum est, non potest legs. 


I give you this hint, that you may for the future abstain — 


from any such hostilities at your peril. 
‘* TROILUS.” 
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No. 247. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13. 


Tivo dndpol® § fer. avdn 
Ex souaroy notre 
HEs. 


WE are told by some ancient authors, that Socrates 
was instructed in eloquence by a woman, whose name, 
if I am not mistaken, was Aspasia. . I have, indeed, 
very often looked upon that art as the most proper for 
the female sex, and I think the universities would do well 
to consider whether they should not fill their. rhetoric 
chairs with she professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but it 
must be owned to the honour. of the other sex, that there 
are many among them who can talk whole hours toge- 
ther upon nothing. I have known.a woman branch out 
into a long extempore dissertation upon the edging of a 
petticoat, and chide her servant for breaking a china 
cup, in all the figures of rhetoric. , | 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, 
I am persuaded they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. If any 
one doubts this, let him but be present at those debates 
which frequently arise among the ladies..of the British 
fishery. 

The first kind, therefore, of female orators which. I 
shall take notice of, are those who are employed in stir- 
ring up the passions, a part of rhetoric in which Socra- 
tes his wife had perhaps made a greater proficiency than 
his above-mentioned teacher. 

_ The second kind of female orators are those who deal 
in invectives, and who are commonly known by the 
name of the censorious. The imagination and. elocu- 
tion of this set of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what 
a fluency of invention, and copiousness of expression, 
will they enlarge upon every little slip .in the behaviour 
of another? With how many different circumstances, — 
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and with what variety of phrases, will they tell over the 
same story? I have known an old lady make an unhap- 
py marriage the subject of a month’s conversation. 
She blamed the bride in one place, pitied her in another ; 
laughed at her in a third; wondered at her in a fourth ; 
was angry with her in a fifth; and in short, wore out a 
pair of coach-horses in expressing her concern for her. 


At length, after having quite exhausted the subject on 


this side, she made a visit to the new-married pair, prais- 
ed the wife for the prudent choice she had made, told 


her the unreasonable reflections which some malicious | 


people had cast upon her, and desired that they might 
be better acquainted. ‘The censure and approbation of 
this kind of women are therefore only to be considered 
as helps to discourse. . 

A third kind of female orators may be comprehended 
under the word Gossips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is per- 
fectly accomplished in this sort of eloquence ; she laun- 
ches out into descriptions of christenings, runs divisions 
upon an head-dress, knows every dish of meat that is 
served up in her neighbourhood, and entertains her com- 
pany a whole afternoon together with the wit of her little 
boy, before he is able to speak. j 

The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind of 
female orator. To give herself the larger field for dis- 
course, she hates and loves in the same breath, talks to 
her Jap-dog or parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of weather, 
and in every part of the room: she has false quarrels 
and feigned obligations to all the men of her acquaint- 
ance; sighs when she is not sad, and laughs when she 
isnot merry. The coquette is in particular a great mis- 
tress of that part of oratory which is called action, and 


indeed seems to speak for no other purpose, but as it _ 


gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying 
3 feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with her 
an. | 
As for news-mongers, ' politicians, mimics, story - 
tellers, with other characters of that nature, which give 
birth to loquacity, they:are as commonly found among 
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the men as the women; ‘for which réason I shall pass 
them over in silence. . 

I have been often puzzled to assign a cause why women 
should have this talent of a ready utterance in so much 
greater perfection than men. I bave sometimes fancied 

that they have not a retentive power, the faculty of sup- 

pressing their thoughts, as men have, but that they are 
necessitated to speak every thing they think ; and if so, 
it would perhaps furnish a very strong argument to the 
Cartesians, for the supporting of their doctrine, that the 
soul always thinks. But as several are of opinion that 
the fair sex are not altogether strangers to the arts of 
dissembling, and concealing their thoughts, I have been — 
forced to relinquish that opinion, and have, therefore, 
endeavoured to seek after some better reason. In order 
to it, a friend of mine, who is an excellent anatomist, 
has promised me by the first opportunity to dissect a 
woman’s tongue, and to examine whether there may 
not be in it certain juices which render it so wonderfully 
voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres of it may not 
be made up of a finer or more pliant thread, or whether 
there are not in it some particular muscles, which dart 
it up and down by such sudden glances and vibrations ; 
or whether in the last place, there may not be certain 
undiscovered channels running from the head and the 
heart, to this little instrument of loquacity, .and con- 
veying into it a perpetual affluence of animal spirits. 
Nor must I omit the reason which Hudibras has given, 
why those who can talk on trifles speak with the great- 
est fluency; namely, that the tongue is like a race- 
horse, which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon 
as the most probable, I think the Irishman’s thought 
was very natural, who after some hours conversation 
with a female orator, told her, that he believed her ’ 
tongue was very glad when she was asleep, for that it 
had not a moment’s rest all the while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of the ‘ Wanton Wife of 
Bath’ has the following remarkable lines : 

VOL. IV. - E 
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I think, quoth Thomas, womens’ tongues, 
Of aspen leaves are made. 


And Ovid, though in the description of a very bar- 
barous circumstance, tells us, that when the tongue of 
a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the 


ground, it could not forbear muttering even in that 
‘posture: 


Comprehensam forcipe linguam 
Abstulit ense fero. Radix micat ultima lingue. 
Ipsa jacet, terraque tremens immurmurat atre ; 
Uique salire solet mutilate cauda colubre, 
Palpitat. 


If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 
could it have done when it had all its organs of speech, 
and accomplices of sound, about it? I might here men- 
tion the story of the pippin-woman, had not I some 
reason to look upon it as fabulous. 

I must confess I am so wonderfully charmed with the 
music of this little instrument, that I would by no 
means discourage it. All that I aim at by this disserta- 
tion is, to cure it of several disagreeable notes, and in 
particular of those little jarrings and dissonances which 
arise from anger, censoriousness, gossiping, and co- 
quetry. In short, I would have it always tuned by 
good-nature, truth, discretion, and sincerity. 


No, 249. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15. 


Tirws axarp@- tv Beorois Cesvov xoxox. 


Frac. Vet. Po, 


Wuen I make choice of a subject that has not been 
treated on by others, I throw together my reflections 
on it without any order or method, so that they may 
appear rather in the looseness and freedom of an essay, 
than in the regularity of a set discourse. It is after 
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this manner. that I shal] consider laughter and ridicule 
in my present paper. — bi : 

Man is the merriest species of the creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a different 
light from other beings, and finds his mirth rising from 
objects that perhaps cause something like pity or dis- 
pleasure in higher natures. Laughter is, indeed, a very | 
good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but 
reasonable that we should be capable of receiving joy 
from what is no real good to us, since we can receive 
grief from what is no real evil. | 

I have in my forty-seventh paper raised a speculation 
on the notion of a modern philosopher, who describes 
the first motive of laughter to be a secret comparison 
which we make between ourselves, and the persons we 
laugh at; or, in other. words, that satisfaction which 
we receive from the opinion of some pre-eminence in 
ourselves, when we see the absurdities of another, or 
when we reflect on any past absurdities of our own. 
This seems to hold in most cases, and we may observe 
that the vainest part of mankind are the most addicted 
to this passion. , 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the church 
of Rome, on those words of the wise man; ‘I said of 
Laughter, it is mad; and of Mirth, what does it?’ 
Upon which he laid it down as a point of doctrine, that 
laughter was the effect of original sin, and that Adam 
could not laugh before the fall. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind of re- 
missness and dissolution in all the powers of the soul : 
and thus far it may be looked upon as a weakness in the 
composition of human nature. But if we consider the 
frequent reliefs we receive from it, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to depress the mind and 
damp our spirits with transient and unexpected gleams 
of joy, one would take care not to grow too wise for so 
great a pleasure of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing 
to laughter those one converses with, is the qualification 

EQ 
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of little ungenerous tempers. A youhg man with this 
cast of mind cuts himself off from all manner of im- 
provement. Every one has his flaws and weaknessés ; 
‘nay, the greatest blemishes are often found in the most 
shining characters; but what an absurd thing is it to 
pass over all the valuable parts of a man, and fix our 
attention on his infirmities? to observe his imperfections 
more than his virtues? and to make use of him for the 
sport of others, rather than for our own improvement? 

We therefore very often find, that persons the most 
accomplished in ridicule, are those who are very shrewd 
at hitting a blot, without exerting any thing masterly 
in themselves. As there are many eminent critics who 
never writ a good line, there are many admirable 
buffoons that animadvert upon every single defect in 
another, without ever discovering the least beauty of - 
their own. By this means, these unlucky little wits 
often gain reputation in the esteem of vulgar minds, 
and raise themselves above persons of much more laud« 
able characters. | 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to the 
world; but instead of this, we find that it is generally 
made use of to laugh men out of virtue and good sense, 
by attacking every thing that is solemn and serious, - 
decent and praise-worthy in human life. 

We may observe, that in the first ages of the world, 
when the great souls and master-pieces of human nature 
‘were produced, men shined by a noble simplicity of be- 
haviour, and were strangers to those little embellish- 
ments which are so fashionable in our present conversa- 
tion. And it is very remarkable, that notwithstanding 
we fall short at present of the ancients in poetry, paint- 
ing, oratory, history, architecture, and all the noble 
arts and sciences which depend more upon genius than 
experience, we exceed them as much in doggerel, 
humour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule. 
We meet with more raillery among the moderns, but 
more gdod sensé among the ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
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comedy and burlesque. ‘The first ridicules persons by 
drawing them in their proper characters, the other by 
drawing them quite unlike themselves. Burlesque is 
therefore of two kinds; the first represents mean persons 
in accoutrements of heroes, the other describes great 
persons acting and speaking like the basest among the 
people. Don Quixote is an instance of the first, and 
Lucian’s gods of the second. It is a dispute among the 
critics, whither burlesque poetry runs best in heroic 
verse, like that of the Dispensary; or in doggerel, like 
that of Hudibras. I think where the Jow character is 
to be raised, the heroic is the proper measure; but 
when an hero is to be pulled down and degraded, it is 
done best in doggerel. 

_ If Hudibras had been set out with as much wit and 
humour in heroic verse as he is in doggerel, he would 
have made a much more agreeable figure than he does; 
though the generality of his readers are so wonderfully 
pleased with the double rhimes, that I do not expect 
many will be of my opinion in this particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with observ- 
ing, that the metaphor of laughing, applied to fields 
and meadows when they are in flower, or to trees when 
they are in blossom, runs through all languages; which 
I have not observed of any other metaphor, excepting 
that of fire and burning when they are applied to love. 
This shews that we naturally regard laughter, as what 
is in itself both amiable and beautiful. For this reason, 
likewise, Venus has gained the title of iarcucidns, the 
laughter-loving dame, as Waller has translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who delights i in 
laughter. Milton, in a joyous assembly of imaginary 
persons, has given us a very poetical figure of laughter. 
His whole band of mirth is so finely described, that I 
shall set the passage down at length. 

But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven yelep’d Kuphrasyne, 

And by men, Heart-easing Mirth, 
‘Whom lovely Venus at a birth 


‘With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 
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Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter, holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free. 


No. 251. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18. 


Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox. 
Virc. 


Turre is nothing which more astonishes a foreigner, 
and frights a country squire, than the Cries of London. 
- My good friend Sir Roger often declares, that he can- 
not get them out of his head, or go to sleep-for them, 
the first week that he is in town. On the contrary, 
Will, Honeycomb calls them the Ramage de la Ville, 
and prefers them to the sounds of larks and nightingales, 
with all the music of the fields and woods. I have lately 
received a letter from some very odd fellow upon this 
subject, which [ shall leave with my reader, without 
saying any thing further of it. 


<¢ STR, 
<< AM a man out of all business, and would willingly 
turn my head to any thing for an honest livelihood. I 
have invented several projects for raising many millions 
of money without burthening the subject, but I cannot 
get the parliament to listen to me, who look upon me, 
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forsooth, as a crack and a projector ; so that despairing 
to enrich either myself or my country by this public- 
spiritedness, I would make some proposals to you re- 
lating to a-design which I have very much at heart, and 
which may procure me an handsome subsistence, if 
you will be pleased to recommend it to the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

** The post I would aim at is to be Comptroller- 
general of the London Cries, which are at present un- 
der no manner of rules or discipline. I think I am 
pretty well qualified for this place, as being a man of 
very strong lungs, of great insight into all the branches 
of our British trades and manufactures, and of a com- 
petent skill in music. 

‘© The cries of London may be divided into vocal and 
instrumental. As for the latter, they are at present 
under a very great disorder. A freeman of London has 
the privilege of disturbing a whole street for an hour to- 
gether, with the twanking of a brass-kettle or a frying- 
pan. The watchman’s thump at midnight startles us in 
our beds, as much as the breaking in of a thief. . The 
sowgelder’s horn has indeed something musical in it, 
but this is seldom heard within the liberties. I would 
therefore propose, that no instrument of this nature 
should be made use of, which I have not tuned and 
licensed, after having carefully examined in what man- 
ner it may affect the ears of her Majesty’s liege sub- 
jects. 

** Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and, in- 
deed, so full of incongruities and barbarisms, that we 
appear a distracted city to foreigners, who do not com- 
prehend the meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk 
is generally sold in a note above ela, and in sounds so 
exceeding shrill, that it often sets our teeth on edge. 
The chimney-sweeper is confined to no certain pitch ; 
he sometimes utters himself in the deepest base, and 
sometimes in the sharpest treble; sometimes in the 
highest, and sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. 
The same observation might be made on the retailers of 
small-coal, not to mention broken glasses or brick-dust. 
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In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should be my 
care to sweeten and mellow the voices of these itinerant 
tradesmen, before they make their appearance in our 
streets, as also to accommodate their cries to their 
respective wares; and to take care in particular that 
those may not make the most noise who have the least 
to sell, which is very observable in the venders of card- 
matches, to whom I cannot but apply that old proverb 
of § Much ery, but little wool.’ 

_ © Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so very 
Joud in the sale of these trifling manufactures, that an 
honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bar- 
gained with one of them never to come into the street 
where he lived: but what was the effect of this con- 
tract? why, the whole tribe of card-match-makers 
which frequent the quarter, passed by. his door the very 
next day, in hopes of being bought off after the same 
manner, 

‘‘ It is another great imperfection in our London 
cries, that there is no just time nor measure observed in 
them. Our news should, indeed, be published in a very 
quick time, because it is a commodity that will not 
keep cold. It should not, however, be cried with the 
same precipitation as ‘ fire: yet this is generally “the 
case. A bloody battle alarms the town from one end to 
another in an instant. Every motion of the French is 
published in so great a hurry, that one would think the 
enemy were at our gates. ‘This likewise I would take 
upon me to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some distinction made between the spreading 
of a victory, a march, or an encampment, a Dutch, a 
Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor must I omit under 
this head, those excessive alarms with which several 
boisterous rustics infest our streets in turnip season ; and 
which are more inexcusable, because these are wares 
which are in no danger of cooling upon their hands. 

‘ There are others who affect a very slow time, and 
are, in my opinion, much more tunable than the former ; 
the cooper, in particular, swells his last note in an hol- 
lew voice, that is not without its harmony: nor can I 
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forbear being inspired with a most agreeable melancholy, 
when I hear that sad and solemn air with which the 
public is very often asked, if they have any chairs to 
mend? Your own memory may suggest to you many 
other lamentable ditties of the same nature, in which 
the music is wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

** Tam always pleased with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of dill and cucum- 
bers; but, alas, this cry, like the sone of the nightin- 
gale, is not heard above two months. It would, there- 
fore, be worth while, to consider whether the same air 
might not in some cases be adapted to other words. 

‘¢ It might likewise deserve our most serious consider- 
ation, how far, in a well-regulated city, those humour- 
ists are to be tolerated, who, not. contented with the 
traditional cries of their forefathers, have invented par- 
ticular songs and tunes of their own: such as was, not 
many years since, the pastry-man, commonly known 
by the name of the colly-molly-puff; and such as is. 
at this day the vender of powder and wash-balls, who, 
if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of Pow- 
der Watt. , | 

‘« I must not here omit one. particular absurdity 
which runs through this whole vociferous generation, 
and which renders their cries very often not only incom- 
modious, but altogether useless to the public; I mean 
that idle accomplishment which they all of them aim 
at, of crying so as not to be understood. Whether or 
no they have learned this from several of our affected 
singers, I will not take upon me to say ; but most cer- 
tain it is, that people know the wares they deal in 
rather by their tunes than by their words; insomuch, 
that I have sometimes seen a country boy run out to 
buy apples of a bellows-mender, and ginger-bread from 
a grinder of knives and scissars. Nay, so strangely in- 
fatuated are some very eminent artists of this particular 
grace in a cry, that none but their acquaintance are 
able to guess at their profession; for who else can 
know that, * Work if I had it,’ should be the signification 
of a corn-cutter. ! | La 0 
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_ * Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank are 
seldom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 
very proper, that some man of good sense, and sound 
judgment, should preside over these public cries, who 
should permit none to lift up their voices in our streets, 
that have not tuneable throats, and are not only able 
to overcome the noise of the crowd, and the rattling of 
coaches, but also to vend their respective merchandizes 
in apt phrases, and in the most distinct and agreeable 
sounds. I do therefore humbly recommend myself.as'a 
person rightly qualified for this post : and if I meet with 
fitting encouragement, shall communicate some other 
projects which I have by me, that may no less conduce 
to the emolument of the public. 

3 | <* I am, Sir, &c. 

“* RALPH CROTCHET.”” 


No. 253. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 90. 
— = EBS — 


Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum, illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper. 
' Hor. 


‘Tuer is nothing which more denotes a great mind, 
than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. ‘This pas- - 
sion reigns more among bad poets, than among any other 
set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than those 
who are conversant in poetry, it is very natural for such 
as have not. succeeded in it, to depreciate the works of 
those who have. For since they cannot raise themselves 
to the reputation of their fellow-writers, they must en- 
deavour to sink it-to their own pitch, if they would still 
‘keep themselves upon a level with them. 

The greatest. wits that ever were produced in one.age, 
lived together in so good an understanding, and cele- 
brated one another with so much generosity, that each 
of them receives an additional lustre from) his contem-~ 
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poraries, and is more famous for having lived with men 
of so extraordinary a genius, than if he had himself been 
the sole wonder of the age. » 1 need not tell my reader, 
that I here point at the reign of Augustus, and I believe 
he will be of my opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace 
would have gained so great a reputation in the world, 
had they not been the friends and admirers of each 
other. Indeed all the great writers of that age, for 
whom singly we have so great an esteem, stand up to- 
gether as vouchers for one another’s reputation. But at 
the same time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, 
Propertius, Horace, Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, we know 
that Bavius and Meevius were his declared foes and ca- 
Jumniators. | 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a poet, 
without attacking the reputation of all his brothers in 
the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the scribblers 
of the age, the decay of poetry, are the topics of detrac- 
tion, with which he makes his entrance into the world : 
but how much more noble is the fame that is built on 
candour. and ingenuity, according to those beautiful 
lines of Sir John Denham, in his poem on Fletcher’s 
works ! 


But whither am I stray’d? I need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men’s dispraise ; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt 

Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 


I am sorry to find that an author, who is very justly 
esteemed among the best judges, has admitted some 
strokes of this nature* into a very fine poem, I mean 
“The Art of Criticism,’ which was published some 


* Some strokes of this nature] If, by Strokes of this Nature, he meant 
strokes of personal detraction, it is certain that we now perceive no such 
strokes in the Art of Criticism. But, I suppose, that some general re- 
flections in that poem were understood, at the time of its publication, 
to be particular and personal; or, the candour and gentleness of Mr. 
‘Addison’s temper, might take offence at general satire, when expressed 
with a certain force. | 
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months since, and is a master-piece in its kind. The 
observations follow one another like those in Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, without that methodical regularity which 
would have been requisite in a prose author. They are 
some of them uncommon, but such as the reader must 
assent to, when he sees them explained with that ele- 
gance and perspicuity in which they are delivered. 
As for those which are the most known, and the most 
received, they are placed ih so beautiful a light, and 
illustrated with such apt allusions, that they have in 
them all the’ graces of novelty, and make the reader, 
who was before acquainted with them, still more con- 
vinced of their truth and solidity. And here give me 
leave to mention, what Monsieur Boileau has so very 
well enlarged upon‘in the preface to his works, that 
wit and fine writing doth not consist so much in ad- 
vancing things that are new, as in giving things that are 
known an agreeable turn. It is impossible for us, who 
live in the latter ages of the world, to make observations 
in criticism, morality, or in any art or science, which 
have not been touched upon by others. We have little 
else left us, but to represent the common sense of man- 
kind in more strong, more beautiful, or more uncom- 
mon lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, he will find but very few precepts in it, which 
he may not meet with in Aristotle, and which were not 
commonly known by all the poets of the Augustan age. 
His way of expressing and applying them, not his in- 
vention of them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 

For this reason I think.there is nothing in the world 
so tiresome as the works of those critics, who write in 
a positive dogmatic way, without either language, ge- 
nivs, or imagination. If the reader would see how the 
best of the Latin critics writ, he may find their man- 
ner very beantifully described in the characters of Ho- 
race, Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, as they are 
drawn in the essay of which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his reflec- 
tions has given us the same kind of sublime, which he 
observes in the several passages that occasioned them ; 
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I cannot but take notice, that our English author has 
after the same manner exemplified séveral of his precepts 
in the very precepts themselves. I shall produce two 
or three instances of this kind. Speaking of the in- 
sipid smoothness which some readers are so much in 
love with, he has the following verses. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho’ oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the ex- 
pletive do in the third, and the ten monosyllables in the 
fourth, givé such a beauty to this passage, as would 
have been very much admired in an ancient poet. The 
reader may observe the following lines in the same 
view. 


A needless Alétandrine ends the song, a 
That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 


And afterwards, 


’Tis not enough no harshnéss gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother number flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajaz strives, some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow: 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main 


The beautiful Distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines; puts me in. mind of a description in Homer’s 
Odyssey. It is where Sisyphus is represented lifting 
his stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to 
the top of it, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom. 
This double motion of the stone is admirably deseribed 
in the numbers of these versés ; as in the four first it is 
heaved up by several spondces, intermixed with proper 
breathing-places, and at last trundles down in a con- 
tinued line of Dactyls. | a | 
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It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil whiclr 
have this particular kind of beauty in the numbers ; but 
I may take an occasion in a future paper to shew several 
of them which have escaped the observation of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice, 
that we have three poems in our tongue, which are of 
the same nature, and each of them a master-piece in its 
kind ; the essay on translated verse, the essay on the art. 
of poetry, and the essay upon criticism. | 
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Laudis amore tumes? sunt certa piacula que te — 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 


Hor. 


Tue soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is — 
of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in its resolves, 
and languishing in its executions. The use, therefore, of 
the passions, is to stir it up, and put it upon action, to 
awaken the understanding, to enforce the will, and to 
make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in the 
prosecution of his designs. As this is the end of the pas- 
sions in general, so it is particularly of ambition, which 
pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to procure 
honour and reputation to the actor. But if we carry 
our reflections higher, we may discover further ends of 
Providence in implanting this passion in mankind. 

It was necessary for the world, that arts should be in- 
vented and improved, books written and transmitted to 
posterity, nations conquered and civilized : now since the 
proper and genuine motives to these and the like great 
actions, would only influence virtuous minds; there 
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would be but small improvements in the world, were 
there not some common principle of action working 
equally with allmen. And such a principle is ambition, 
or a desire of fame, by which great endowments are not 
suffered to lie idle and useless to the public, and many 
vicious men overreached, as it were, and engaged con- 
trary to their natural inclinations in a glorious and lau- 
dable course of action. For we may further observe, 
that men of the greatest abilities are most fired with 
ambition: and that, on the contrary, mean and narrow 
minds are the least actuated by it; whether it be that a 
man’s sense of his own incapacities makes him despair 
of coming at fame, or that he has not enough range of 
thought to look out for any good which does not more 
immediately relate to his interest or convenience, or that 
Providence, in the very frame of his soul, would not 
subject him to such a passion as would be useless to the 
world, and a torment to himself. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, the aeftanltst 
of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it when ob- 
tained, would be sufficient to deter a man from so vain 

a pursuit. 

How few are there who are furnished with abilities 
sufficient to recommend their actions to the admiration 
of the world, and to distinguish themselves from the rest 
of mankind? Providence for the most part sets us upon 
a level, and observes a kind of proportion in its dispen- 
sations towards us. If it renders us perfect in one ac- 
complishment, it generally leaves us defective in another, 
and seems careful rather of preserving every person 
from being mean and deficient in his qualifications, than 
of making any single one eminent or extraordinary. 

And among those, who are the most richly endowed 
by nature, and accomplished by their own industry, how 
few are there whose virtues are not obscured by the ig- 
norance, prejudice, or envy, of their beholders? Some - 
men cannot discern between a noble and a mean action. 
Others are apt to attribute them to some false end or 
intention; and. others purposely misrepresent or pies a 
wrong interpretation on them. 
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But the more to enforce this consideration, we may 
observe, that those are generally most unsuccessful in 
their pursuit after fame, who are most desirous of ob- 
taining it. It is Sallust’s remark upon Cato, that the 
less he coveted glory, the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing our in- 
clinations, and disappointing us in what our hearts are 
most set upon. When, therefore, they have discovered 
the passionate desire of fame in the ambitious man, (as 
no temper of mind is more apt to shew itself) they 
become sparing and reserved in their commendations, 
they envy him the satisfaction of an applause, and look on 
their praises rather as a kindness done to his person, than 
as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who are free from 
this natural perverseness of temper, grow wary in their 
praises of one, who sets too great a value on them, lest 
they should raise him too high in his own imagination, 
and by consequence remove him to a greater distance 
from themselves. 

But further, this desire of fame naturally betrays the 
ambitious man into such indecencies as are lessening 
to his reputation. He is still afraid lest any of his ac- 
tions should be thrown away in private, lest his deserts 
should be concealed from the notice of the world, or re- 
ceive any disadvantage from the reports which others 
make of them. This often sets him on empty boasts and 
ostentations of himself, and betrays him into vain fan- 
tastic recitals of his own performances: his discourse 
generally leans one way, and whatever is the subject of 
it, tends obliquely either to the detracting from others, 
or the extolling of himself. Vanity is the natural weak- 
ness of an ambitious man, which exposes him to the 
secret scorn and derision of those he converses with, and 
ruins the character he is so industrious to advance by 
it. For though his actions are never so glorious, they 
lose their lustre when they are drawn at large, and set to 
show by his own hand; and as the world is more apt to 
find fault than to commend, the boast will probably be 
censured when the great action that occasioned it is for- 
gotten. | 
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Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on’as a 
meanness and an imperfection in the greatest character. 
A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks down with 
a generous neglect on the censures and applauses of 
the multitude, and places a man beyond the little noise 
and strife of tongues. Accordingly we find in ourselves 
a secret awe and veneration for the character of one 
who moves above us in a regular and illustrious course 
of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill opinions 
of him, to our reproaches or commendations. As on 
the contrary, it is usual for us, when we would take off 
from the fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe 
it to vain-glory, and a desire of fame inthe actor. Nor 
is this common judgment and opinion of mankind ill 
founded: for certainly it denotes no great bravery of 
mind to be worked up to any noble action by so selfish 
a motive, and to do that out of a desire of fame, which 
we could not be prompted to by a disinterested love to 
mankind, or by a generous passion for the glory of him 
that made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by those who thirst after it, since most 
men. have so much either of ill-nature or of wariness, as 
not to gratify and sooth the vanity of the ambitious 
man ; and since, this very thirst after fame naturally be- 
trays him into such indecencies as are a lessening to his 
reputation, and is itself looked upon as a weakness in 
the greatest characters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as difficult 
to be preserved as it was at first to be acquired. But 
this I shall make. the aubject of a following paper. 

* 
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Hes. 


Tuerer are many passions and tempers of mind which 
naturally dispose us to depress and vilify the merit of 
one rising in the esteem of mankind. All those who 
made their entrance into the world with the same ad- 
vantages, and were once looked on as his equals, are 
apt to think the fame of his merits a reflection om their 
own indeserts ; and will therefore take care to reproach 
him with the scandal of some past action, or derogate 
from the worth of the present, that they may still keep 
him on the same level with themselves. The like kind 
of consideration often stirs up the envy of such as were 
once his superiors, who think it a detraction from their 
merit to see another get ground upon them, and over- 
take them in the pursuits of glory; and will therefore 
endeavour to sink his reputation, that they may the 
better preserve their own. ‘Those who were once his 
equals, envy and defame him, because they now see him 
their superior; and those who were once his superiors, 
because they look upon him as their equal. | 

But further, a man whose extraordinary reputation 
thus lifts: him up to the notice and observation of man- 
kind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will nar- 
rowly inspect every part of him, consider him nicely in all 
views, and not be a little pleased when they have taken 
him in the worst and most disadvantageous light. There 
are many who find a pleasure in contradicting the com- 
mon reports of fame, and in spreading abroad the weak- 
nesses of an exalted character. They publish their ill- 
natured discoveries with a secret pride, and applaud 
themselves for the singularity of their judgment, which 
has searched deeper than others, detected what the rest 
of the world have over-looked, and found a flaw in what 
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the generality of mankind admire. Others. there are 
who proclaim the errors and infirmities of. a great. man 
with an inward satisfaction and complacency,,if they 
discover none of the like errors and infirmities in them- 
selves ; for while they are exposing another’s weaknesses, 
they are tacitly aiming at their own commendations 
who are not subject to the like infirmities, and are apt to 
be transported with a secret kind of vanity, to see them- 
selves superior in some respects to one of a sublime and 
celebrated reputation, Nay, it very often happens, that 
none are more industrious in publishing the blemishes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than such as lie open to the 
same censures in their own characters: as either hoping 
to excuse their own defects by the authority of.so high 
an example, or raising an imaginary applause to them- 
selves for resembling a person of an exalted reputation, 
though in the blameable parts of his character... If all 
these secret springs of detraction fail, yet very often a 
vain ostentation of wit sets a man on attacking an esta- 
blished name, and sacrificing it to the mirth and laugh- 
ter of those about him. A satire or a libel on one of 
the common stamp, never meets with that reception 
and approbation among its readers, as what is aimed at 
a person whose merit places him upon an eminence, 
and gives him a more conspicuous figure among men. 
Whether it be that we think it shews greater art to ex- 
pose and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems 
so improper a subject for it, or that we are pleased by 
some implicit kind of revenge to see him taken. down and 
humbled in his reputation, and in some measure re- 
duced to our own rank, who had so far raised himself 
above us in the reports and opinions of mankind. 

Thus we see how many dark and. intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious spies are searching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not always the best prepared for so narrow 
an inspection. For we may generally observe, that our 
admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer ac- 
quaintance with him; and that we seldom hear the de- 

F 2 
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scription of a celebrated person, without a catalogue of 
some notorious weaknesses and infirmities. The reason 
may be, because any little slip is more conspicuous and 
observable in his conduct than in another’s, as it is not 
of a piece with the rest of his character, or because it 
is impossible for a man at the same time to be attentive 
to the more important part of his life, and to keep a 
‘watchful eye over all the inconsiderable circumstances 
of his behaviour and conversation ; or because, as we 
have before observed, the same temper of mind which 
inclines us to a desire of fame, naturally betrays us into 
such slips and ‘unwarinesses as are not incident to men 
of a contrary disposition. 

After all it must be confessed, that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and dissipates 
these little spots and sullies in its reputation; but if 
by a mistaken pursuit after fame, or through human 
infirmity, any false step be made in the more momen- 
tous concerns of life, the whole scheme of ambitious 
designs is broken and disappointed. ‘The smaller stains 
and blemishes may die away and disappear amidst the 
brightness that surrounds them; but a blot of a deeper 
nature casts ashade on all the other beauties, and darkens 
the whole character. How difficult, therefore, is it, to 
preserve a great name, when he that has acquired it is 
so obnoxious to such little weaknesses and infirmities as 
are no small diminution to it when discovered, especially 
when they are so industriously proclaimed, and aggra- 
vated by such as were once his superiors or equals ; by 
such as would set to show their judgment or their wit ; 
and by such as are guilty or innocent of the same slips 
or misconducts in their own behaviour. 

But were there none of these dispositions in others to 
censure a famous man, nor any such miscarriages in 
himself, yet would he meet with no small trouble in 
keeping up his reputation in all its height and splendour. 
There must be always a noble train of actions to pre- 
serve his fame in life and motion. For when it is once 
at a stand, it naturally flags and languishes. Admira- 
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tion is a very short-lived passion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its object, unless it be still fed 
with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a new perpetual 
succession of miracles rising up to its view. And even 
the greatest actions of a celebrated person labour under 
this disadvantage, that however surprising and extra- 
ordinary they may be, they are no more than what are 
expected from him; but on the contrary, if they fall 
any thing below the opinion that is conceived of him, 
though they might raise the reputation of another, they 
are a diminution to his. 

One would think there should be something wonder- 
fully pleasing in the possession of fame, that, notwith- 
standing all these mortifying considerations, can en- 
gage a man in so desperate a pursuit; and yet if we 
consider the little happiness that attends a great cha- 
racter, and the multitude of disquietudes to which the 
desire of it subjects.an ambitious mind, one would be 
still the more surprised to see so many restless candidates 
for glory. : | 

Ambition raises a secret tumult.in the soul, it inflames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of thought : 
it is still reaching after an empty imaginary good, that 
has not in it the power to abate or satisfy it. Most 
other things we long for, can allay the cravings of their 
proper sense, and for a while set the appetite at rest : 
but fame is a good so wholly foreign to our natures, that 
we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, nor any 
organ in the body to relish it; an object of desire placed 
out of the possibility of fruition. It may indeed fill the 
mind for a while with a giddy kind of pleasure, but it is 
such a pleasure as makes a man restless and uneasy under 
it; and which does not so much satisfy the present thirst, 
as it excites fresh desires, and sets the soul on new enter- 
prises. For how few ambitious men are there, who have 
got as much fame as they desired, and whose thirst after it 
has not been as eager in the very height of theirreputation, 
as it was before they became known and eminent among 
men? There isnot any circumstance in Cesar’s charac- © 
ter which gives me a greater idea of him, than a saying 
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which Cicero tells us he frequently made usé of in_pri- 
vate conversation, ‘ That he was satisfied with his share 
of life and fame.’ Se satis vel ad naturam, vel ad glo- 
riam vixisse. Many, indeed, have given over their pur- 
suits after fame, but that has proceeded either from the 
disappointments they have met in it, or from their ex- 
perience of the little pleasure which attends it, or from 
the better informations or natural coldness of old age; 
but seldom from a full satisfaction and acquiescence in 
their present enjoyments of it. i tn 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the de- 
Sire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles, 
which those are free from who have no such tender re- 
gard for it. How often is the ambitious man cast down. 
and disappointed, if he receives no praise where he ex- 
pected it? Nay, how often is he mortified with the 
very praises he receives, if they do not rise so high as. 
he thinks they ought? which they seldom do, unless 
increased by flattery, since few men have so good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourselves. But if the am- 
bitious man can be so much grieved even with praise 
itself, how will he be able to bear up under scandal and 
defamation ? For the same temper of mind which makes 
him desire fame, makes him hate reproach. If he can 
be transported with the extraordinary praises of men, 
he will be as much dejected by their censures. How 
little therefore is the happiness of an ambitious man, 
who gives every one a dominion over it, who thus sub- 
jects himself to the good or ill speeches of others, and 
puts it in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his natural 
rest and repose of mind? Especially when we con- 
sider that the world is more apt to censure than ap-. 
plaud, and himself fuller of imperfections than vir- 
tues. 

We may further observe, that such a man will be 
more grieved for the loss of fame, than he could have 
been pleased with the enjoyment of it. For though 
the presence of this imaginary good cannot make us 
happy, the absence of it may make us miserable; be- 
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cause in the enjoyment of an object we only find that 
share of pleasure which it is capable of giving us, but 
in the loss of it we do not proportion our grief to the 
real value it bears, but to the value our fancies and ima- 
ginations set upon it. | 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that Fame brings 
along with it, and so great the disquietudes to which it 
makes us liable. ‘The desire of it stirs up very uneasy 
motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than satis- 
fied by the presence of the thing desired. The enjoy- 
ment of it brings but very little pleasure, though the 
loss or want of it be very sensible and afflicting; and 
even this little happiness is so very. precarious, that 
it wholly depends on the will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the reproaches which are offered us, 
but are disappointed by the silence of men when it is 
unexpected; and humbled even by their praises. 
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Tuat I might not lose myself upon a subject of so 
great extent as that of fame, I have treated it in a par- 
ticular order and method. I have first of ail considered 
the reasons why Providence may have implanted in our 
minds such a principle of action. I have in the next 
place shewn, from many considerations, first, that Fame 
is a thing difficult to be obtained, and easily lost; 
secondly, that it brings the ambitious man very little 
‘happiness, but subjects him to much uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction. I shall in the last place shew, that it 
hinders us from obtaining an end which we have abili- 
ties to acquire, and which is accompanied with fulness 
of satisfaction. I need not tell my reader, that I mean 
by this end, that happiness which is reserved for us in 
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another world, which every one has abilities to procure, 
and which will bring along with it fulness of joy and 
pleasures for evermore. | faa 

How the pursuit after Fame may hinder us in the at- 
tainment of this great end, I shall leave the reader to 
collect from the three following considerations. 

First, because the strong desire of Fame breeds 
several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, because many of those actions, which are 
apt to procure Fame, are not in their nature conducive 
to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, because if we should allow the same actions 
to be the proper instruments both of acquiring Fame, 
and of procuring this happiness, they would neverthe- 
less fail in the attainment of this last end, if they pro- 
ceeded from a desire of the first. | 

These three propositions are self-evident to those who 
are versed in speculations of morality. For which rea- 
son I shall not enlarge upon them, but proceed to a 
point of the same nature, which may open to us a more 
uncommon field of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I think we 
may make a natural conclusion, that it is the greatest 
folly to seek the praise or approbation of any being, be- 
sides the Supreme, and that for these two reasons, be- 
cause no other being can make a right judgment of us, 
and esteem us according to our merits; and because we 
can procure no considerable benefit or advantage from 
the esteem and approbation of any other being. | 

In the first place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our merits. 
Created beings see nothing but our outside, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour ; but how unfit these are to give 
us aright notion of each other’s perfections, may appear 
from several considerations. There are many virtues, 
which in their own nature are incapable of any outward 
representation : many silent perfections in the soul of a 
good man, which are great ornaments to human nature, 
but not able to discover themselves to the knowledge of 
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others; they are transacted in private, without noise or 
show, and are only visible to the great searcher of 
hearts. What actions can express the entire purity of 
thought which refines and sanctifies a virtuous man? 
That secret rest and contentedness of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoyment of his present condition? 
That inward pleasure and complacency, which he feels 
in doing good? That delight and satisfaction which he 
takes in the prosperity and happiness of another? These 
and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of a soul, the 
secret graces which cannot be discovered by a mortal 
eye, but make the soul lovely and precious in His sight, 
from whom no secrets are concealed. Again, there are 
many virtues which want an opportunity of exerting 
and shewing themselves in actions. Every virtue re- 
quires time and place, a proper object, and a fit con- 
juncture of circumstances, for the due exercise of it. 
A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of liberality 
and munificence. The patience and fortitude of a 
martyr or confessor lie concealed in the flourishing 
times of Christianity. Some virtues are only seen in af- 
fliction, and some in prosperity ; some in a private, and 
others in a public capacity. But the great sovereign of 
the world beholds every perfection in its obscurity, and 
not only sees what we do, but what we would do. He 
views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
sees us engaged in all the possibilities of action. He 
discovers the martyr and confessor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions, which they had never the op- 
portunity of performing. Another reason why men 
cannot form a right judgment of us is, because the same 
actions may be aimed at different ends, and arise from 
quite contrary principles. Actions are of so mixt a na- 
ture, and so full of circumstances, that as men pry into 
them more or less, or observe some parts more than 
others, they take different hints, and put contrary in- 
terpretations on them; so that the same actions may 
represent a man as hypocritical and designing to one, 
which make him appear a saint or hero to another. 
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He, therefore, who looks upon the soul through its out- 
ward actions, often sees it through a deceitful medium, 
which is apt to discolour and pervert the object: so 
that on this account also, he is the only proper judge of. 
our perfections, who does not guess at the sincerity of 
our intentions from the goodness of our actions; but 

weighs the goodness of our actions by the sincerity of 
our intentions. 

But further; it is impossible for outward actions to 
represent the perfections of the soul, because they can 
never shew the strength of those principles from whence 
they proceed. ‘They are not adequate expressions 
of our virtues, and can only shew us what habits are in 
the soul, without discovering the degree and perfection 
of such habits. They are at best but weak resemblances 
of our intentions, faint and imperfect copies, that may 
acquaint us with the general design, but can never ex- 
press the beauty and life of the original. But the great 
Judge of all the earth knows every different state and 
degree of human improvement, from those weak stirr- 
ings and tendencies of the will which have not yet form- 
ed themselves into regular purposes and designs, to the 
last entire finishing and consummation of a good habit. 
He beholds the first imperfect rudiments of a virtue in 
the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over it in all its pro- 
gress, until it has received every grace it is capable of, 
and appears in its full beauty and perfection. Thus 
we see that none but the Supreme Being can esteem us 
according to our proper merits, since all others must 
judge of us from our outward actions, which can never 
give them a just estimate of us, since there are many 
perfections of a man which are not capable of appear- 
ing in actions; many which, allowing no natural inca- 
pacity of shewing themselves, want an opportunity of 
doing it ; or should they all meet with an opportunity 
of appearing by actions, yet those actions may be mis- | 
interpreted, and applied to wrong principles; or though 
they plainly discovered the principles from whence they 
proceeded, they could never shew the degree, strength, 
and perfection of those principles. 
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And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, so is he the only fit rewarder: of 
them. ‘This is a consideration that comes home to our 
interest, as the other adapts itself to. our ambition. 
And what could the most aspiring, or the most selfish 
man desire more, were he to form the notion of a being 
to whom he would recommend himself, than such a 
knowledge as can discover the least appearance of per- 
fection in him, and such a goodness as will proportion 
a reward to it >. 

Let the ambitious man, therefore, turn all his desire 
of Fame this way; and, that he may propose to himself 
a Fame worthy of his ambition, let him consider, that 
if he employs his abilities to the best advantage, the 
time will come, when the Supreme Governor of the 
world, the great Judge of mankind, who sees every de- 
' gree of perfection in others, and possesses all possible 
perfection in himself, shall proclaim his worth before 
men and angels, and pronounce to him in the presence 
of the whole creation, that best and most significant of 
applauses, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into thy Master’s joy.’ 
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TauG- yap avOpwarorosw tvuraloy naxdy. ; 
Frac. vet. Poet. 


My father, whom I mentioned in my first speculation, 
and whom [ must always name with honour and grati- 
tude, has very frequently talked to me upon the subject 
of marriage. I was in my younger years engaged, 
partly by his advice, and partly by my own inclina- 
tions, in the courtship of a person who had a great deal 
of beauty, and did not at my first approaches seem to 
have any aversion to me; but as my natural taciturnity 
hindered me from shewing myself to the best advantage, 
she by degrees began to look upon me as a very silly 


~ 
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fellow, and being resolved to regard merit more than 
any thing else in the persons who made their applica- 
tions to her, she married a captain of dragoons. who 
happened to be beating up for recruits in those parts. 

This unlucky accident has given me an aversion to 
pretty fellows ever since, and discouraged me from try- 
ing my fortune with the fair sex. The observations 
which I made in this conjuncture, and the repeated 
advices which I received at that time from the good old 
man above-mentioned, have produced the following 
Essay upon Love and Marriage. 

The pleasantest part of a man’s life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be sin- 
cere, and the party beloved kind with discretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all the pleasing motions of the soul, rise 
in the pursuit. | 

It is easier for an artful man, who is not in love, to 
persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, and to 
succeed in his pursuits, than for one who loves with the 
greatest violence. True love hath ten thousand griefs, 
impatiences, and resentments, that render a man una- 
miable in the eyes of the person whose affection he soli- 
cits; besides, that it sinks his figure, gives him fears, 
apprehensions, and poorness of spirit, and often makes 
him appear ridiculous where he has a mind to recom- 
mend. himself. . . 

Those marriages generally.abound most with love and 
constancy, that are preceded by a long courtship. The 
passion should strike root, and gather strength before 
marriage be grafted on it. A long course of hopes and 
expectations fixes the idea in our minds, and habituates 
us to a fondness of the person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great importance to us, as the 
good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves for life; 
they do not only make our present state agreeable, but 
often determine our happiness to all eternity. Where 
the choice is left to friends, the chief point under con- 
sideration is an estate: where the parties choose for 
themselves, their thoughts turn most upon the person. 
They have both their reasons. The first. would procure 
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many conveniencies and pleasures of life to the party 
whose interests they espouse; and at the same time 
may hope that the wealth of their friend will turn to 
their own credit and advantage. ‘The others are pre- 
paring for themselves a perpetual feast. A good person 
does not only raise, but continue love, and breeds a se- 
cret pleasure and complacency in the beholder, when 
the first heats of desire are extinguished. It puts the 
wife or husband in countenance both among friends and 
strangers, and generally fills the family with a healthy 
and beautiful race of children. | 

I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own 
eye, and not deformed in that of the world, to a cele- 
brated beauty. If you marry one remarkably beautiful, 
you must havea violent passion for her, or you have 
not the proper taste of her charms; and if you have 
such a passion for her, it is odds but it ‘will be imbitter- 
ed with fears and jealousies. 

Good-nature, and evenness of temper, will give you 
an easy companion for life; virtue and good sense, an 
agreeable friend; ‘love and constancy, a good wife or 
husband. Where we meet one person with all these ac- 
complishments, we find an hundred without any one of 
them. The world, notwithstanding, is more intent on 
trains and equipages, and all the showy parts of life; 
we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than consult our 
proper interest; and, as I have elsewhere observed, it is 
one of the most unaccountable passions of human na- 
ture, that we are at greater pains to appear easy and 
happy to others, than really to make ourselves so. Of 
all disparities, that in humour makes the most unhappy 
marriages, yet scarce enters into our thoughts at the 
contracting of them. Several that are in this respect 
unequally yoked, and uneasy for life, with a person of 
a particular character, might have been pleased and 

happy with a person of a contrary one, notwithstanding 
_ they are both perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in 
their kind. | 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive and dis- 
cerning in'the faults of the person beloved, nor after it 
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too dim-sighted and superficial. However perfect and 
accomplished the person appears to you at a distance, 
you will find many blemishes and imperfections in her 
humour, upon a more intimate acquaintance, which 
you never discovered or perhaps suspected. Here, 
therefore, discretion and good-nature are to shew their 
strength; the first will hinder your thoughts from 
dwelling on what is disagreeable ; the other will raise in 
you all the tenderness of compassion and humanity, 
and by degrees soften those very imperfections into 
beauties. : 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness and 
miseries. A marriage of love is pieeien a marriage of 
interest easy ; and a marriage, where both meet, happy. 
A happy marriage has in it all the pleasures of friend- ~ 
ship, all the enjoyments of sense and reason, and in- 
deed, all the sweets of life. Nothing is a greater mark 
of a degenerate and vicious age, than the common ridi- 
cule which passes on this state of life. It is, indeed, 
only happy in those who can look down with scorn or 
neglect on the impieties of the times, and tread the 
paths of life together in a constant uniform course of 
virtue. - 
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Nuila venenato littera mista joco est. 
Ovip. 


\ 


T ruinx myself highly obliged to the public for their 
kind acceptance of a paper which visits them every 
morning, and has in it none of those seasonings that re- 
commend so many of the writings which are in vogue 
among us. | 

As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a single 
word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a stroke of 
party; so, on the other, there are no fashionable 
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touches of infidelity, no obscene ideas, no satires upon 
priesthood, marriage, and the like popular topics of 
ridicule ; no private scandal, nor any thing that may 
tend to the defamation of particular persons, families, 
or societies. | 

There is not one of these above-mentioned subjects 
that would not sell a very indifferent paper, could I 
think of gratifying the public by such mean and base 
methods ; but, notwithstanding I have rejected. every 
thing that savours of party, every thing that is loose and 
immoral, and every thing that might create uneasiness 
in the minds of particular persons, I find that the de- 
mand of my papers has increased every month since 
their first appearance in the world. This does not, per- 
haps, reflect so much honour upon myself, as on my 
readers, who give a much greater attention to discourses 
of virtue and morality, than ever I expected, or indeed 
could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great body of writers 
who have employed their wit and parts in propagating* 
of vice and irreligion, I did not question but I should 
be treated as an odd kind of fellow that had a mind to 
appear singular in my way of writing: but the general 
reception I have found, convinces me that the world is 
not so corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if 
those men of parts who have been employed in vitiating 
the age, had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they 
needed not have sacrificed their good sense and virtue 
to their fame and reputation.. No man is so sunk in 
vice and ignorance, but there are still some hidden seeds 
of goodness and knowledge in him; which give him a 
relish of such reflections and speculations as have an 
aptness to improve the mind, and to make the heart 
better. : 

I have shewn in a former paper, with how much care 
I have avoided all such thoughts as are loose, obscene, 
or immoral; and I believe my reader would still think 


* When a participle is used instead of a substantive, the particle the 
should precede it. We may either say—in propagating vice, or, in the 
Propagating of vice; but not, in propagating of vice. : 
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the better of me, if he knew the pains I am at in quali- 
fying what I write after such a manner, that nothing 
may be interpreted as aimed at private persons. For 
this reason, when I draw any faulty character, I con- 
sider all those persons to whom the malice of the world 
may possibly apply it, and take care to dash it with 
such particular circumstances as may prevent all such 
ill-natured applications. IfI write any thing ona black 
man, I run over in my mind all the eminent persons in 
the nation who are of that complexion: when I place 
an imaginary name at the head of a character, I exa- 
mine every syllable and letter of it, that it may not bear 
any resemblance to one that is.real. I know very well 
the value which every man sets upon his reputation, and 
how painful it is to be exposed to the mirth and derision 
of the public, and should therefore scorn to divert my 
reader at the expence of any private man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular per- 
son’s.reputation, so I have taken more than ordinary 
care not to, give offence to those who appear in. the high- 
er. figures of life. I would not make myself merry even 
with.a piece of pasteboard that is invested with a public 
character ; for which reason I have never glanced upon 
the late designed procession of his holiness and his at- 
tendants, notwithstanding it. might have afforded matter 
to many ludicrous speculations. Among those advan- 
tages whichthe public may reap from this paper, it is 
not the,least, that it draws men’s’ minds’ off from the 
bitterness of party, and furnishes them with subjects of 
discourse that may be treated without warmth or pas- 
sion. ‘This,is said to have been, the first design of those 
gentlemen who set on foot the.Royal Society ; and had 
then.a.very good effect, as it turned many of the great- — 
est geniuses of that age to the disquisitions of natural 
knowledge, who, if they had engaged in politics, with 
the same parts and application, might have set their 
country|in aflame. The.air-pump, the barometer, the 

* Men’s minds| Men’s for the genitive plural of man, is not allow- 


able.—We say, a man’s mind, but we can only say, the minds of men, 
as Mr. Addison should haye.done here. 
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quadrant, and the like inventions, were thrown out to 
those busy spirits, as tubs and. barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the ship sail. on. without disturbance, 
while he diverts himself with those innocent, amuse- 
ments.* SyhCT | , | 

- I have been so very scrupulous in this particular, of 
not hurting any man’s.reputation, that I have forbern, 
mentioning. even such authors as-I could not name with 
honour. This I must confess to have been a piece of 
very great self-denial: for as the public relishes nothing, 
better than the ridicule which turns upona writer of any 
eminence, so there is nothing which a man that has but 
a very ordinary talent in ridicule may execute with 
greater ease. One might raise laughter for a quarter of 
a year together upon the works of a person who has 
published but a very few volumes. For which reason I 
am astonished, that those who have appeared against 
this paper have made so very little of it. The criticisms 
which I have hitherto published, have been made with 
an intention rather to discover beauties and excellencies 
in the writers of my own time, than. to publish any of 
their faults and imperfections. In the mean while, I 
should take it for a very great favour from some of my 
underhand detractors, if they would break all measures 
with me so far, as to give me a pretence for examining 
their performances with an impartial eye; nor shall I 
look upon it as a breach of charity to criticise the 
author, so long as I keep clear of the person. 

In the mean while, till I am provoked to such hosti- 
lities, I shall from time to time endeavour to do justice 
to those who have distinguished themselves in the politer 
parts of learning, and to point out such. beauties in 
their works as may: have escaped the observation of 
others, tn : ) | 

As the first place among our English poets is due. to 


* This looks. as if the author had a political aim, even in this moral 
paper. But it is to be remembered, that the party in power could 
only profit by this expedient; and not the party in opposition, whose 
cause he favoured ; which sets the purity of his intentions, and the 
merit of his work, in the clearest light. 
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Milton, and as I have drawn more quotations out of 
him than from any other, I shall enter into a regular 
criticism upon his Paradise Lost, which I shall publish 
every Saturday, ’till I have given my thoughts upon 
that poem. I shall not, however, presume to impose 
upon others my own particular judgment on this author, 
but only deliver it as my private opinion. Criticism is 
of a large extent, and every particular master in this art 
has his favourite passages in an author, which do not 
equally strike the best judges. It will be sufficient for 
me if I discover many beauties or imperfections which 
others have not attended to, and I should be very glad 
to see any of our eminent writers publish their discove- 
ries on the same subject. In short, I would always be 
_ understood to write my papers of criticism in the spirit 
which Horace has expressed in those two famous lines’; 


——_—— Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, Ais utere mecum. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
communicate them with candour; if not, make use of 
these I present you with. 
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Dixerit e multis aliquis, Quid virus in angues 
Adjicis ? et rabide tradis ovile lupe ? | 
~ Ovip. bE Art, Am. 


One of the fathers, if I am rightly informed, has de- 
fined a woman to be Cio» gsroxécpor, § An animal that de- 
lights in finery.’ I have already treated of the sex in 
two or three papers, conformably to this definition, and 
have im particular observed, that in all ages they have 
been more careful than the men to adorn that part of 
the head, which we generally call the outside. , 
This observation is so very notorious, that, when in 
ordinary discourse we say a man has a fine head, a long 
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head, or a good head, we express ourselves metaphori- 
cally, and speak in relation to his understanding ; 
whereas when we say of a woman, she has a fine, a 
long, or a good head, we speak only in relation to her 
commode. | 

It is observed among birds, that nature has lavished 
all her ornaments upon the male, who very often ap- 
pears in a most beautiful head-dress ; whether it be a 
crest, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little 
plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top 
of the head. As nature, on the contrary, has poured 
out her charms in the greatest abundance upon the fe- 
male part of our species, so they are very assiduous in 
bestowing’ upon themselves the finest garnitures of art. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a British lady, 
when she is dressed either for a ball or a birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. The ladies have 
been for some time in a kind of moulting season, with 
regard to that part of their dress, having cast great — 
quantities of ribbon, lace, and cambric, and in some 
measure reduced that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form which is natural to it. We 
have for a great while expected what kind of ornament 
would be substituted in the place of those antiquated 
commodes. But our female projectors were all the last 
summer so taken up with the improvement of their pet- 
ticoats, that they had not time to attend to any thing 
else: but* having at length sufficiently adorned their 
lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon 
the other extremity, as well remembering the old kitchen 
proverb, That if you light a fire at both ends, the mid- 
dle will shift for itself. 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight which I 
lately met with at the opera. As I was standing in the 
hinder part of the box, I took notice of a little cluster 
of women sitting together in the prettiest coloured hoods 


* Bui, began this sentence, and therefore can have no business here. 

~ One of them should be omitted : if the ast, a new sentence should be- 

gin at this place. But, I think, the first had better been struck out. 
G2 
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that I ever saw. One of them was blue, another yel- 
low, and another philomot ;? the fourth was of a pink 
colour, and the fifth of a pale green. I looked with as 
much pleasure upon this little party-coloured assembly, 
as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at first 
whether it might not be an embassy of Indian queens; 
but upon my going about into the pit, and taking them 
in front, I was immediately undeceived, and .saw so 
much beauty in every face, that I found them all to be 
English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and foreheads, 
could be the growth of no other country.. The com- 
plexion of their faces hindered me from observing any 
further the colour of their hoods, though I could easily 
perceive by that unspeakable: satisfaction which ap- 
peared in their looks, that their own thoughts were 
wholly taken up on those pretty ornaments: they wore 
upon their heads. 

f am informed that this fashion spreads daily, inso- 
much that the Whig and Tory ladies begin already. to 
hang out different colours, and to shew their principles 
in their head-dress. Nay, if I may. believe my friend 
Will Honeycomb, there is a certain old coquetie of his 
acquaintance, who: intends to appear very suddenly in 
a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's Virgil, not 
questioning but that among such a variety of colours 
she shall have a charm for every heart. 

My friend Will, who very much values himself upon 
his great insights into gallantry, tells me, that he can 
already guess at the humour a lady is im by her hood, 
as the courtiers of Morocco know the disposition of their 
present emperor by the colour of the dress which he 
puts on. When Melesinda wraps her head in flame 
colour, her heart is set upon execution. When she 
covers it with purple, I would not, says he, advise her 
lover to approach her; but if she appears in white, it 
is pie and he may hand her out of her box with 
Salet 

Will informs me likewise, that these hoods may be 


* Philomot, a faint, brownish yellow, like that of a dead leaf. 
“ Feuille morte.” 
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used as signals. Why else, says he, does Cornelia 
always put on a black hood when her husband is gone 
into the country ? 

Such are my friend Honeycomb’s dreams of gallantry. 
For my own part, [ impute this diversity of colours in 
the hoods to the diversity of complexion in the faces of 
my pretty country women. Ovid in his Art of Love, 
has given some precepts as to this particular, though I 
find they are different from those which prevail among 
the moderns. He recommends a red striped silk to the 
pale complexion ; white to the brown, and dark to the 
fair. On the contrary, my friend Will, who pretends 
to be a greater master in this art than Ovid. tells me, 
that the palest features look the most agreeable i in white 
sarcenet ; that a face which is over-flushed, appears to 
advantage in the deepest scarlet, and that the darkest 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black hood. 
In short, he is for losing the colour of the face in that 
of the hood, as a fire burns dimly, and a candle goes 
half out, in the light of the sun. This, says he, your 
Ovid himself has hinted, where he treats of these mat- 
ters, when he tells us that the Blue Water- nymphs are 
dressed in sky-coloured garments; and that Aurora, 
who always appears in the light of the rising sun, 
is robed in saffron, 

Whether these his observations are justly grounded I 
cannot tell: but I have often known him, as we have 
stood together behind the ladies, praise or dispraise the 
complexion of a face which he never saw, from observ- 
ing the colour of her hood, and has been very seldom 
out in these his guesses. 

As I have nothing more at heart than the honour and 
improvement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude this pa- 
per without an exhortation to the British ladies, that 
they would excel the women of all other nations as much 
m virtue and good sense, as they do in beauty ; which 
they may certainly do, if they will be as industrious to 
cultivate their minds, as they are to adorn their bodies, 
in the mean while I shall recommend to their most seri- 
ous consideration the saying of an old Greek poet, 


Tovaint xoop@- 6 re0r@, x & xevola. 
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EE 


Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Grait. 
PRopErt. 


‘Ture? is nothing in nature more irksome than general 
discourses, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
words. For this reason I shall wave the discussion of 
that point which was started some years since, Whether 
Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an heroic poem? 
those who will not give it that title, may call it (if they 
please) a Divine Poem. It will be sufficient to its per- 
fection, if it has in it all the beauties of the highest 
kind of poetry ; and as for those who alledge it is not an 
heroic poem, they advance no more to the diminution 
of it, than if they should say Adam is not A®neas, nor 
Eve, Helen. , 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic poe- 
try, and see whether it falls short of the Iliad or AXneid, 
in the beauties which are essential to that kind of writ- 
ing, The first thing to be considered in an epic poem, 
is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, according as 
the action which it relates is more or less so. This ac- 
tion should have three qualifications in it. First, it 
should be but one action, Secondly, it should be an 
entire action; and thirdly, it should be a great action. 
To consider the action of the Iliad, A‘neid, and Paradise 
Lost, in these three several lights. Homer, to preserve 
the unity of his action, hastens into the midst of things, 
as Horace has observed: had he gone up to Leda’s 
egg, or begun much later, even at the rape of Helen, 
or the investing of Troy, it is manifest that the story 
of the poem would have been a series of several actions. 
He therefore opens his poem with the discord of his 
princes, and artfully interweaves, in the several suc- 


_ * These papers on Milton, being dictated by taste, and written with 
elegance, were extremely well received by the public. It was taken 
for granted that these necessary qualities were, of themselves, sufficient 
to form a great critic, 
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ceeding parts of it, an account of every thing material 
which relates to them, and had passed before this fatal 
dissension. After the same manner A®neas makes his 
first appearance in the, Tyrrhene seas, and within sight 
of Italy, because the action proposed to be celebrated 
was that of his settling himself in Latium. But because 
it was necessary for the reader to know what had hap- 
pened to him in the taking of Troy, and in the pre- 
ceding parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero relate 
it by way of episode in the second:and third books of 
the AEneid. The contents of both which books come 
before those of the first book in the thread of the story, 
though for preserving of this unity of action, they fol- 
low it in the disposition of the poem. Milton, in imi- 
tation of these two great poets, opens his Paradise Lost 
with an infernal council plotting the fall of man, which 
is the action he proposed to celebrate ; and as for those 
great actions, the battle of the angels, and the creation 
of the world, (which preceded in point of time, and 
which, in my opinion, would have entirely destroyed 
the unity of his principal action, had he related them 
in the same order that they happened) he cast them into 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh books, by way of episode to 
this noble poem, 

_ Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boast of as to the unity of his fable, though at the 
same time, that great critic and philosopher endeavours 
to palliate this imperfection in the Greek poet, by im- 
puting it in some measure to the very nature of an epic 
poem. Some have been of opinion, that the A‘neid 
also labours in this particular, and has episodes which 
may be looked upon as excrescencies rather than as 
‘parts of the action. On the contrary, the poem which 
we have now under our consideration, hath no other 
episodes than such as naturally arise from the subject, 
and yet is filled with such a multitude of astonishing in- 
cidents, that it gives us at the same time a pleasure of 
the greatest variety, and of the greatest simplicity ; 
uniform in its nature, though diversified in the exe- 
cution, tot bed’ 601 ost) md. hank: 
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I must observe, also, that as Virgil, in the poem, 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the Ro- 
man empire, has: described the birth of its great rival, 
the Carthaginian commonwealth ; Milton, with the like 
art, in his poem on the Fall of Man, has related the fall 
of those angels who are his professed enemies. Beside 
the many. other beauties in such an episode, its running 
parallel with the. great action of the poem, hinders it 
from breaking the unity so much as another episode 
would have done, that had not so great an affinity with 
the principal subject. _In short, -this is the same kind 
of beauty which the critics admire* in the Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Discovery, where the two different plots 
look like counterparts and copies of one another.. — 

The second qualification required in the action of an 
epic poem is, that it should be an entire action: an ac- 
tion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; .or,.as 
Aristotle describes it, when it consists of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Nothing should go before it, be 
intermixed with it, or follow after it, that is not related 
to it; as, on the contrary, no single step should be 
omitted in that just and regular process which it must 
be supposed to take from its original to its consumma- 
tion. ‘Thus we see the anger of Achilles in its birth, _ 
its continuance, and effects; and A‘neas’s settlement in 
Italy, carried on through all the oppositions in his way 
to it both by sea and land. The action in Milton excels 
(I think) both the former in this particular; we see it 
‘contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and punished by 
heaven. The parts of it are told in the most distinct 
manner, and grow out of one another in the most 
natural order. i veins 

The third qualification of an epic poem is its great- 
‘ness. The anger of Achilles was of such consequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece, destroyed:the he- 
roes of Asia, and engaged all the gods in factions. The 
settlement of AXneas in Italy produced the Ceesars, and 


* The same kind of beauty which the critics admire] This likeness of 
two plots, could never have been thought a beauty, if, to have two dif- 
ferent plots, of any kind, in the same drama, had not been a fault. . 
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gave birth to the Roman empire. Milton’s subject was 
still greater than either of the former; it does not de- 
termine the fate of single persons. or nations, -but of 
a whole species. ‘The united powers of hell are joined 
together for the destruction of mankind, which they ef- 
fected in part, and would have completed, had. not 
Hon gence itself interposed.. The principal. actors 
are man in his greatest perfection, and woman in her 
highest beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels: 
the Messiah their friend, and the Almighty their pro- 
tector. . In short, every thing that is great in the whole 
circle of being, whether within the verge of nature, or 
out of it, has a proper part assigned it in this admirable 
poem. ) ; | 
_ In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal members, and every part of them, 
should be great. I will not presume to say, that the 
book of Games’ in the /Eneid, or that in the Iliad, are 
not of this nature; nor to reprehend. Virgil’s simile of 
a top, and many other of the same kind in the Iliad, as 
liable to any censure in this particular; but I think, we 
may say, without derogating from those wonderful per- 
formances, that there is an indisputable and unques- 
tioned magnificence in every part of Paradise Lost, and, 
indeed, a much greater than could have been formed 
upon any Pagan system. 9 © | } 
But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, does 
not only mean that it should be great in its nature, but 
also in its duration; or, in other words, that it should 
have a due length in it, as well as what we properly call 
greatness. The just measure of this kind of magnitude, 
he explains by the following similitude. An animal, no 
bigger than a mite, cannot appear perfect to the eye, 
because the sight takes it in at once, and has only a 
confused idea of the whole, and not a distinct idea of 
all its parts; if, on the contrary, you should suppose 
an animal of ten thousand furlongs in length, the eye 


* The book of Games] A mere prejudice. The critic forgets that 


the: Games, were ennobled, in the ideas of Paganism, by being made a 
part of the public religion, ‘syitant 
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would be so filled with a single part of it, that it could 
not give the mind an idea of the whole. What these 
animals are to the eye, a very short or a very long ac- 
tion would be to the memory. The first would be, as 
it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the other dif- 
ficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have 
shewn their principal art in this particular; the Wee 
of the Iliad, and that of the A®neid, were in themselves 
exceeding short; but are so beautifully extended and 
diversified by the invention of episodes, and the ma- 
chinery of gods, with the like poetical ornaments, that 
they make up an agreeable story sufficient to employ 
the memory without overcharging it. Milton’s action 
is enriched with such variety of circumstances, that I 
have taken as much pleasure in reading the contents of 
his books, as in the best invented story I ever met with. 
It is possible, that the traditions on which the Iliad and 
fEneid were built, had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the Fall of Man, as it is related in 
scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and Virgil 
to dash the truth with fiction, as they were in no dan- 
ger of offending the religion of their country by it. 
But as for Milton, he had not only a very few circum- 
stances upon which to raise his poem, but was also 
obliged to proceed with the greatest caution in every 
thing that he added out of his own invention. And, in- 
deed, notwithstanding all the restraints he was under, 
he has filled his story with so many surprising incidents, 
which bear so close an analogy with what is delivered 
in holy writ, that it is capable of pleasing the most de- 
licate reader, without giving offence to the most scru- 
pulous. | 

The modern critics have collected, from several hints 
in the Tliad and /Eneid, the space of time which is 
taken up by the action of each of those poems; but as 
a great part of Milton’s story was transacted in regions 
that lie out of the reach of the sun, and the sphere of 
day, it is impossible to gratify the reader with such a 
calculation, which, indeed, would be more curious than 
instructive ; none of the critics, either ancient or modern, 
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having laid down rules to circumscribe the action of an 
epic poem with any determined number of years, days, 
or hours. . 

* But of this more particularly hereafter. 


No. 273. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


Notandi sunt tibt Mores. 
Hor. 


Havinc examined the action of Paradise Lost, let us 
in the next place consider the actors. This is Aris- 
totle’s method of considering, first the fable, and second- 
ly, the manners; or, as we generally call them in 
English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that ever 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his characters. 
Every god that is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been suitable to no other deity. His 
princes are as much distinguished by their manners as 
by their dominions ; and even those among them, whose 
characters seem wholly made up of courage, differ from 
one another as to the particular kinds of courage in 
which they excel. In short, there is scarce a speech or 
action in the Iliad, which the reader may not ascribe to 
the person that speaks or acts, without seeing his name 
at the head of it. 

Homer does not only out-shine all other poets in the 
variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. He 
hath introduced among his Grecian princes a person 
who had lived thrice the age of man, and conversed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a god- 
dess, not to mention the offspring of other deities, who 
have likewise a place in his poem, and the venerable 
Trojan prince, who was the father of so many kings and 


* Vid. Spect. 308. - 
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heroes... There is in these several characters of Homer, 
a certain dignity as well as novelty, which adapts them 
in a more peculiar manner to the nature of an. heroic 
poem. Ihough at the same time, to give them the 
greater variety, he has described a Vulcan, that is, a 
buffoon among his gods, and a Thersites among his 
mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the characters 
of his poem, both as to their variety and novelty. 
/Eneas is, indeed, a perfect character; but as for Acha- 
tes, though he is styled the hero’s fiend, he does nothing 
in the whole poem which may deserve that title. Gyas, 
Mnestheus, Sergestus, and Cloanthus, are all of them 
men of the same stamp ang character. 


fortemque Gyan, Foujemaus Cloanthum : 
Virc. 


There are, indeed, several natural incidents in the 
part of Ascanius ; as that of Dido cannot be sufficiently 
admired, I do not see any thing new or particular in 
Turnus. Pallas and Evander are remote copies of Hec- 
tor and Priam, as Lausus and Mezentius are almost 
parallels to Pallas and Evander. The characters of 
Nisus and Euryalus are beautiful, but common. We 
must not forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and some 
few others, which are fine improvements on the Greek 
poet. In short, there is neither that variety nor novelty 
in the persons of the Aineid, which we meet with in 
those of the Ihad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we shall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his fable was - 
capable of receiving. , The whole species of mankind 
was in two persons at the time to which the subject of 
his poem is confined. We have, however, four distinct 
characters in these two persons. We see man and 
woman in the highest innocence and perfection, and in 
the most abject state of guilt and infirmity. The two 
last characters are, indeed, very common and obvious ; 
but the two first are not only more magnificent, but 
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more new, than any characters either in Virgil or Ho- 
mer, or indeed in the whole circle of nature. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the subject. of 
his. poem, and of the few characters it would afford 
him, that he has brought into it two actors of a shadowy 
fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and Death, by 
which means he has wrought into the body of his fable 
a very beautiful and well-invented allegory.* But, not- 
withstanding the fineness of this allegory may atone 
for it in some measure, I cannot think that persons of 
such a chimerical existence are proper actors in an epic 
poem ; because there is not that measure of probability 
annexed to them, which is requisite in writings of this 
kind, as I shall shew more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress in- 
the A‘neid, but the part she acts is very short, and. 
none of the most admired. circumstances in that divine. 
work. We find in mock-heroic poems, particularly in 
the Dispensary and the Lutrin, several allegorical per- 
sons of this nature, which are very beautiful in those 
compositions, and may, perhaps,. be used as an argu- 
ment,” that the authors of them were of opinion, such 
characters might have a place in an epic work. For 
my own part, I should be glad the reader would think | 
so, for the sake of the poem I am now examining ; and 
must further add, that if such emptysunsubstantial be- 
ings may be ever made use of on this occasion, never 
were any more nicely imagined, and employed in more 
proper actions, than those of which | am now speak- 
ing. : oy ease tks, 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 


* Vide Spect. 279. a’ athe 

» And may, perhaps, be used as an argument,| What may be used as 
an argument? Why, either the allegorical persons, or the beauty they 
have in such compositions. Very inaccurately expressed, take it 
which way you will. The whole had been better in some such form as 
this: « We find in mock-heroic poems, particularly in the Dispensary, 
and the Lutrin, several allegorical persons of this nature; and the 
beauty, they are seen'to have in those compositions, may induce.some. 
to believe that the authors of them might think: such characters fit to 
be employed in the serious epic.” SIH 
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enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer’s 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as perplex- 
ing that fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, 
not only by the many adventures in his voyage, and 
the subtility of his behaviour, but by the various con- 
cealments and discoveries of his person in several parts 
of that poem.. But the crafty being I have now men- 
tioned makes a much longer voyage than Ulysses, puts 
in practice many more wiles and stratagems, and hides 
himself under a greater variety of shapes and appearan- 
ces, all of which are severally detected, to the great de- 
light and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art the poet 
has varied several characters of the persons that speak? 
in his infernal assembly. On the contrary, how has he 
represented the whole Godhead exerting itself towards 
man in its full benevolence, under the three-fold dis 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! . 
Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, shews: 
such a dignity and condescension in all his speech and 
behaviour, as are suitable to a superior nature.’ The 
angels are, indeed, as much diversified in Milton, and 
distinguished by their proper parts, as the gods. are 
in Homer or Virgil. The reader will find nothing as- 
cribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which 
is not ina particular manner suitable to their hase 
characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal ac- 
tors of the Iliad and fEneid, which gives a peculiar 
beauty to those two poems, and was therefore contrived 
with very great judgment. I mean the authors having 
chosen for their heroes, persons who were so nearly re- 
lated to the people for whom they wrote. Achilles was 
a Greek, and /Eneas the remote founder of Rome. By 
this means their countrymen (whom they principally 
proposed to themselves for their readers) were particu- 

* Has varied several characters of the persons that speak] He means, I 


suppose, and should therefore have said—-“‘ Has varied the characters. she 
the several persons that speak,” &c. | 
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larly attentive to all the parts of their story, and sympa- 
thized with their heroes in all their adventures. A Ro- 
man could not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, and 
victories, of A®neas, and be grieved at any defeats, mis- 
fortunes, or disappointments, that befel him; as a Greek 
must have had the same regard for Achilles. And it is 
plain, that each of those poems have lost* this great ad- 
vantage, among those readers to whom their heroes are 
as strangers, or ’ indifferent persons. 

Milton’s poem is admirable in this respect, since it is 
impossible for any of its readers, whatever nation, coun- 
try, or people, he may belong to, not to be related to 
the persons who are the principal actors in it; but 
what is still infinitely more to its advantage, the princi 
pal: actors in this poem are not only our progenitors, 
but our representatives. We have an actual interest in 
every thing they do, and no less than our utmost hap- 
piness is concerned, and lies at stake in their be- 
haviour. 

I shall subjoin, as_a corollary to the. Hacer re- 
mark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, which 
hath been very much misrepresented in the quotations 
of some modern critics. ‘Ifa man of perfect and con- 
summate virtue falls into a misfortune, it raises our 
pity, but not our terror, because we do not fear that it 
may be our own case, who do not resemble the suffer- 
ing person. But (as that great philosopher adds) if we 
see a man of virtue, mixt with infirmities, fall into any 
misfortune, it does not only raise our pity, but our ter- 
ror; because we are afraid that the like misfortune may 
happen to ourselves, who resemble the character of the 
suffering person.’ 

I shall only remark in this place, that the foregoing 
observation of Aristotle, though it may be true in other 
occasions, does not hold in this; because in the present 
case, though the persons who fall into misfortune are of 
the most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not to be 
considered as what may possibly be, but what actually 


* Each of those poems have lost] To make the grammar exact, he 
should have said—“ Those poems have, each of them, lost this,” &c. 
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is Our Own case; since we are embarked with them on 
the same. bottom, and must pe partakers of their ag toc 
ness or misery. 

» In this, and some other ver y few instances, Aristotle’s 
rules for epic poetry (which he had drawn from his re- 
flections. upon Homer) cannot be supposed to square 
_ exactly with the heroic poems which have been made 

since his time; since it is evident to every impartial 
judge, his rules would still have been more perfect, 
could he have perused the A‘neid which was made 
some hundred years after his death. 

In my next I shall go through ahred parts of Milton's 
poem; and hope that what I shall there advance, as 
well as what I have already written, will not only serve 
as a comment upon Milton, but upon Aristotle. ~ 


No. 279. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 


Reddere persone scit convenientia cuique. 
| Hor. 


WE have already. taken a general survey of the fable 
and characters in Milton’s Paradise Lost: the parts 
which remain to be considered, according to Aristotle’s 
method, are the sentiments and the language. Before 
I enter upon the first of these, I must advertise my 
reader, that it is my design, as. soon as I have finished 
my general reflections on these four several heads, to 
give particular instances out of the poem now before us, 
of beauties and imperfections which may be observed 
under each of them, as also of such other particulars as 
may not properly fall under any of them. This I 
thought fit to premise, that the reader may not judge 
too hastily of this piece of criticism, or look upon it as 
imperfect, before he has seen the whole extent of it.. 
The sentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts and 
behaviour which the author ascribes to the persons 
whom he introduces, and are just when they are con- 
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formable to the characters of the several persons. The 
sentiments have likewise a relation to things as well’as 
persons, and are then perfect when they are such as are 
_adapted to the subject. If in either of these cases the 
poet endeavours to argue or explain, magnify or di- . 
minish, to raise love or hatred, pity or terror, or any 
other passion, we ought to consider whether the senti- 
ments he makes use of are proper for those ends. Ho- 
mer is censured by the critics for his defect as to this 
particular in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
‘though at the same time, those who have treated this 
great poet with candour, have attributed this defect to 
the times in which he lived. It was the fault of the 
age, and not of Homer, if there wants that delicacy in 
some of his sentiments, which now appears in the 
works of men of a much inferior genius. Besides, if 
there are blemishes in any particular thoughts, there is 
an infinite beauty in the greatest part of them. In 
short, if there are many poets who would not have 
fallen into the meanness of some of his sentiments, 
there are none who could have risen up to the greatness 
of others. Virgil has excelled all others in the propriety 
of his sentiments. Milton shines likewise very much in 
this particular: nor must we omit one consideration 
which adds to his honour and reputation. Homer and 
Virgil introduced persons whose characters are com- 
monly known among men, and such as are to be met 
with either in history, or in ordinary conversation. 
Milton’s characters, most of them, lie out of nature, 
_and were to be formed purely by his own invention. 
It shows a greater genius in Shakespear to have drawn 
his Caliban, than his Hotspur or Julius Cesar: the 
one was to be supplied out of his own imagination, 
whereas the other might have been formed upon tradi- 
tion, history, and observation. It was much easier, 
therefore, for Homer to find proper sentiments for an 
assembly of Grecian generals, than for Milton to diver- 
sify his infernal council with proper characters, and in 
spire them with a variety of sentiments. The loves.of 
Dido and AEneas are only copies of what has passed 
VOL, IV. H 
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between other persons. Adam and Eve, before the fall, 
are a different species from that of mankind, who are 
descended from them ; and none but a poet of the most 
unbounded invention, and the most exquisite judgment, 
could have filled their conversation and behaviour with 
so many circumstances during their state of innocence. - 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem to be filled with 

such thoughts as are natural, unless it abound also with 
such as are sublime. Virgil in this particular falls short 
of Homer. He has not, indeed, so many thoughts 
that are low and vulgar; but at the same time has not 
so many thoughts that are sublime and noble. The 
truth. of it is, Virgil seldom rises into very astonishing 
sentiments, where he is not fired by the Ihad... He 
every where charms and pleases us by the force of his 
own genius; but seldom elevates and transports us 
where he does not fetch his hints from Homer. 
- Milton’s chief talent, and, indeed, his distinguishing 
excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. There 
are others of the moderns who rival him in every other 
part of poetry ; but in the greatness of his sentiments 
he triumphs over all the poets both modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted.* It is impossible for the ima- 
gination of man to distend itself with greater ideas, 
than. those which he has laid together in his first, 
second, and sixth books. The seventh, which describes 
the creation of the world, is likewise wonderfully sub- 
lime, though not so apt to stir up emotion in the mind 
of the reader, nor consequently so perfect in the epic 
way of writing, because it is filled. with less action. 
Let the judicious reader compare what Longinus has 
observed on several passages in Homer, and he will find 
parallels for most. of them in the Paradise Lost. 

From what has been said we may infer, that as there 
are two kinds of sentiments, the natural.and the sub- — 
Jime, which are always to be pursued in an heroic 
poem, there are also two kinds of thoughts which are 


* Homer only excepted.| He might have said, with truth, “ Homer _ 
himself not excepted.” 
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carefully to be avoided. ‘The first are such as are 
affected and unnatural; the second, such as are mean 
and vulgar. As for the first kind of thoughts, we meet 
with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil ; he has 
none of those trifling points and puerilities that are so 
often to be met with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic 
turns of Lucan, none of those swelling sentiments which 
are so frequently in Statius and Claudian, none of those 
mixed embellishments of Tasso. Every thing is just 
and natural. ‘His sentiments show that he had a perfect 
insight into human nature, and that he knew every 
thing which was the most proper to affect it. 

Mr. Dryden has in some places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, misrepresented Virgil’s way of 
thinking as to this particular, in the translation he has 
given us of the A‘neid. I do not remember that Homer 
any where falls into the faults above-mentioned, which 
were, indeed, the false refinements of later ages. Mil- 
ton, it must be confest, has sometimes erred in this 
respect, as I shall shew more at large in another paper ; 
though, considering all the poets of the age in which 
he writ were infected with this wrong way of thinking, 
he is rather to be admired that he did not give more in- 
to it, than that he did sometimes comply with the 
vicious taste which still prevails so much among modern 
writers. — 

But since several thoughts may be natural which are 
low and groveling, an epic poet should not only avoid 
such sentiments as are unnatural or affected, but also 
such as are mean and vulgar. Homer has opened a 
great field of raillery to men of more delicacy than 
greatness of genius, by the homeliness of some of his 
sentiments. But, as I have before said, these age’ rather 
to be imputed to the simplicity of the age in Which he 
lived, to which I may also add, of that which he 
described, than to any imperfection i in that divine poet. 
Zoilus, among the ancients, and Monsieur Perrault 
among the moderns, pushed their ridicule very far upon 
him, on account of some such sentiments. There is no 

H 2 
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blemish to be observed in Virgil under this head, and 
but a very few in Milton. . 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety of 
thought in Homer, and at the same time compare 
it with an instance of the same nature, both in Virgil 
and Milton. Sentiments which raise laughter can very 
seldom be admitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whose business is to excite passions of a much 
nobler nature. Homer, however, in his characters of 
Vulcan and Thersites, in his story of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Irus, and in other passages, has 
been observed to have lapsed into the burlesque charac- 
ter, and to have departed from that serious air which 
seems essential to the magnificence of an epic poem. I 
remember but one laugh in the whole A‘neid, which 
rises in the fifth book upon Moneetes, where he is re- 
presented as thrown overboard, and drying himself upon 
arock. But this piece of mirth is so well timed, that 
the severest critic can have nothing to say against it, 
for it is in the book of games and diversions, where the 
reader’s mind may be supposed to be sufficiently relaxed 
for such an entertainment. The only piece of pleasantry 
in Paradise Lost, is where the evil spirits are described 
as rallying the angels upon the success of their new in- 
vented artillery. This passage I look upon to be the 
most exceptionable in the whole poem, as being nothing 
else but a string of puns, and those too very indifferent. 


— Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in derision call’d. 

O friends, why come not on these victors proud ! 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when we, 
To entertain them fair with open front, 
And breast, (what could we more ?) propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance ; yet for a dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of offer’d peace ; but I suppose 
If our proposals once again were heard, 
We should compel them to a quick result. 

To whom thus Belial, in like gamesome mood, 
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Leader, the terms we sent, were terms of weight, 
Of hard contents, and full of force urg’d home, 
Such as we might perceive amus’d them all, 
And stumbled many ; who receives them right, 
Had need, from head to foot, well understand ; 
Not understood, this gift they have besides, 
They shew us when our foes walk not upright. 
Thus they among themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scofing ————— : 
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Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 
Mogret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas: 
Aut dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 
Hor. 


Havine already treated of the fable, the characters 
and sentiments in the Paradise Lost, we are in the last 
place to consider the language; and as the learned 
world is very much divided upon Milton as to this 
point, I hope they will excuse me if I appear particular 
in any of my opinions, and incline to those who judge 
the most advantageously of the author. 

It is requisite that the language of an heroic poem 
should be both perspicuous and sublime. In proportion 
as either of these two qualities are wanting,* the lan- 
guage is imperfect. Perspicuity is the first and most 
necessary qualification ; insomuch, that a good-natured 
reader sometimes overlooks a little slip even in the 
grammar or syntax, where it is impossible for him to 
mistake the poet’s sense. Of this kind is that passage 
in Milton, wherein he speaks of satan: 


—-—— God and his. Son except, , 
Created thing nought valu’d he nor shunn’d. 


And that in which he describes Adam and Eve: 


* Are wanting,] It should be is wanting. aa 
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Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 


It is plain, that in the former of these passages, ac- 
cording to the natural syntax, the divine persons men- 
tioned in the first line are represented as created beings; 
and that in the other, Adam and Eve are confounded 
with their sons and daughters. Such little blemishes as 
these, when the thought is great and natural, we should, 
with Horace, impute to a pardonable inadvertency, or 
to the weakness of human nature, which cannot attend 
to each minute particular, and give the last finishing to 
every circumstance in so long a work. The ancient 
critics, therefore, who were acted by a spirit of can- 
dour, rather than that of cavilling, invented certain 
figures of speech, on purpose to palliate little errors of 
this nature in the writings of those authors who had so 
many greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were’ only to be consult- 
ed, the poet would have nothing else to do but to clothe 
his thoughts in the most plain and natural expressions. 
But since it often happens, that the most: obvious 
_ phrases, and those which are used in ordinary conversa- 
tion, become too familiar to the ear, and contract a 
kind of meanness by passing through the mouths of the 

vulgar, a poet should take particular care to guard him- 
self against idiomatic ways of speaking. Ovid and 
Lucan have many poornesses of expression upon this 
account, as taking up with the first phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the. trouble of looking 
after such as would not only be natural, but also ele- 
vated and sublime. Milton has but afew failings in 
this kind, of which, however, you may meet with some 
instances, as in the following passages. 


Embryos and Idiots, Eremites and Friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their a ae 
Here pilgrims roam 


2 If clearness and perspicuity were, &c.] Here are two substantives in- 
deed, but one zhing only is expressed. He should have said—< if clear- 
ness or perspicuity was only. 
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A while discourse they hold, 

No fear lest dinner cool; when thus began : 
Our author 

Who of all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me will curse 
My head, ill fare our “ancestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam 


The great masters in composition know very well 
that many an elegant phrase becomes improper for a 
poet or an orator, when it has been debased by common 
use. For this reason the works of ancient authors, 
which are written in dead languages, have a great ad- 
vantage over those which are written in languages that 
are now spoken. Were there any mean_ phrases or 
idioms in Virgil and Homer, they would not shock the 
ear of the most delicate modern reader, so much as they 
would have done that of an old Greek or Roman, be- 
cause we never hear them pronounced in our streets, or 
in ordinary conversation. : 

It is not, therefore, sufficient, that the language of 

an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also sublime. 
To this end it ought to deviate from the common forms 
and ordinary phrases of speech. The judgment of a 
poet very much discovers itself in shunning the common 
roads of expression, without falling into such ways of 
speech as may seem stiff and unnatural; he must not 
swell into a false sublime, by endeavouring to avoid the 
other extreme. Among the Greeks, /Eschylus, and 
sometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; among 
the Latins, Claudian and Statius; and among our own 
countrymen, Shakespear and Lee. In these authors 
the affectation of greatness often hurts the perspicuity 
of the style, as in many others the endeavour after per- 
spicuity prejudices its greatness. 
- Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic style may 
be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the following 
methods. ‘First, by the use of pepreenely such are 
those in Milton. | 


Imparadis’d in one another’s arms, 


And in his hand a reed 
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Stood waving, tipt with fire. 
The grassy clods now calv’d. 
Spangled with eyes 


In these, and innumerable other instances, the meta- 
phors are very bold, but just; I must, however, ob- 
serve, that the metaphors are not thicksown in Milton, 
which always savours too much of wit; that they never 
clash with one another, which, as Aristotle observes, 
turns a sentence into a kind of an enigma or riddle; 
and that he seldom has recourse to them where the 
proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giving it a 
poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of other 
tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of speech, 
which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horace in his 
Odes,’ abounds with them, much more than Virgil. I 
need not mention the several dialects which Homer has 
made use of for this end. Milton in conformity with 
the practice of the ancient poets, and with Aristotle’s 
rule, has infused a great many Latinisms, as well as 
Grzcisms, and sometimes Hebraisms, into the language 
of his poem; as towards the beginning of it, 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they soon obey’d. 
———— Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborn with indefatigable wings 

Over the vast abrupt! 

———-———. So both ascend 

In the visions of God 


B. ii. 


‘Under this head may be reckoned the placing the ad- 
jective after the substantive, the transposition of words, | 
the turning the adjective into a substantive, with several 
other foreign modes of speech, which this poet has 


* Horace in his odes] He says, in his odes, to shew that Horace used 
these hellenisms properly. , 
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naturalized to give his verse the greater sound, and 
throw it out of prose. #42 

The third method mentioned by Aristotle, is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more than 
with that of any other tongue, and is therefore more 
used by Homer than by any other poet. I mean the 
lengthening of a phrase by the addition of words, which 
may either be inserted or omitted, as also by the ex- 
tending or contracting of particular words by the imser- 
tion or omission of certain syllables. Milton has put 
in practice this method of raising his language, as far 
as the nature of our tongue will permit, asin the passage 
above-mentioned, eremite for what is hermite in com- 
mon discourse. If you observe the measure of his verse, 
he has with great judgment suppressed a syllable in 
several words, and shortened those of two syllables into 
one, by which method, besides the above-mentioned 
advantage, he has given a greater variety to his num- 
bers. But this practice is more particularly remarkable 
in the names of persons and of countries, as Beélzebub, 
Hessebon, and in many other particulars, wherein he 
has either changed the name, or made use of. that 
which is not the most commonly known, that he might 
the better depart from the language of the vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him several old 
words, which also makes? his poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater air of antiquity. ; 

I must likewise take notice, that there are in Milton — 
several words of his own coining, as Cerberean, mis- 
created, hell-doom’d, embryon atoms, and many others. 
If the reader is offended at this liberty in our English 
poet, I would recommend him to a discourse in Plutarch, 
which shews us how frequently Homer has made use of 
the same liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by the 
choice of the noblest words and phrases which our. 
tongue would afford him, has carried our language to a: 
greater height than any of the English poets have ever: 


“ Which also makes] In this construction, the antecedent to which is 
reason. Better refer which to words, and read—make—and give. - 
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done before or after him,*:and made the sublimity of*his 
he equal to that of his sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in these observations 
on Milton’s style, because it is that part of him: in 
which: he ‘appears the -most singular.’ : The remarks I 
have here made upon the practice of other poets, with 
my observations out of Aristotle, will perhaps alleviate 
the prejudice which some have taken to his poem upon 
this account ; though; ‘after all, I must confess,’ that I 
think ‘his style, though admirable in general, is in some 
places too much stiffened and obscured by the frequent 
use of those: methods, which Aristotle has: prescribed 
for the raising of it. 

» This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle calls foreign language, and with which 
Milton has so very much enriched, and in some places 
darkened the language of his poem, was the more 
proper for his use, because his poem is written in blank 
verse. Rhyme, without any other assistance, throws 
the language off from prose, and very often makes an 
indifferent phrase pass unregarded ; but where the verse 
is not built upon rhymes, there pomp of sound, and 
energy of expression, are indispensably necessary to 
support the style, and keep it from falling into” the 
flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of style, 
and are.apt to ridicule a poet when he goes out of the 
common forms of expression, would do ‘well to see how 
Aristotle has treated an ancient author, called Euclid, 
for his insipid mirth upon this occasion. Mr. Dryden 

used to call this ‘sort of men his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, consider 
Milton éhaambalss in which he has made use of several 
elisions,” that are not customary among other English 


* Before or after him,| Better expunge these words, and then the 
time will be left indefinite, as it should be ; for the preter-perfect tense 
“‘ have” cannot be applied to before and after. Or else, point thus— 
have ever done, before or after him—and then the expression will be 
right, because elliptical, and as if he had said—* Whether they lived be- 
fore or after him.” 

> Elisions,] He learned this secret from the Italian poets. 
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poets, as may be particularly observed in his cutting off 
the letter ¥Y, when it precedes a vowel. This,'and some 
other innovations in the measure of his verse, has varied 
his numbers, in ‘such a manner, as makes them inca- 
pable of satiating the ear and cloying the reader, which 
the same uniform measure would certainly have done, 
and which the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to 
do in Jong narrative poems. I shall'close these reflections 
upon the language of Paradise Lost, with observing that 
Milton has copied after Homer, rather than Virgil, in 
the length of his periods, the copiousness of his phrases, 
and the running of his verses into one another. 
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Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura 


Hor. 


IT wave now considered Milton’s Paradise Lost under 
those four great heads of the fable, the characters, the sen- 
timents, and thelanguage; and have shewn that he excels, 
In general, under each of these heads. I hope that I have 
made several discoveries which may appear new, even 
to those who are versed in critical learning. Were I 
indeed to chuse my readers, by whose judgment I 
would stand or fall, they should not be such as are ac- 
quainted only with the French and Italian critics, but 
also with the ancient and modern who have written in 
either of the learned languages. Above all, I would 
have them well versed in the Greek and Latin poets, 
without which a man very often fancies that he under- 


stands a critic,* when in reality he does not comprehend 
his meaning. 


* Understands a critic, &c.] ‘To understand a critic, and to comprehend 
his meaning, is the same thing. What he meant to say, was—“ fancies 


that he confutes a critic, when in reality, he does not comprehend his 
meaning.” 
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__ It is in. criticism, as in all other sciences and specu- 
lations ; one who brings with him any implicit notions 
and observations which he has made in his reading of 
the poets, will find his own reflections methodized and 
explained, and perhaps several little hints that had passed 
in his mind, perfected and improved in the works of a 
good critic ; whereas one who has not these previous 
lights, is very often an utter stranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it, sufficient, that a man who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have. perused the authors 
above-mentioned, unless he has also a clear and logical 
head. Without this talent, he is perpetually puzzled 
and perplexed amidst his own blunders, mistakes the 
sense of those he would confute, or if he chances to 
think right, does not know how to convey his thoughts 
to another with clearness.andperspicuity. Aristotle, 
who was the best critic, was also one of the best logi- 
cians that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s essay on human understanding would be 
thought a very odd book for a man to make himself 
master of, who would get a reputation by critical 
writings; though at the same time it is very certain, 
that an author who has not learned the art of distinguish- 
ing between words and things, and of ranging his 
thoughts, and setting them in proper lights, whatever 
notions he may have, will lose himself in confusion and 
obscurity, I might further observe, that there is not a 
Greek or Latin critic who has not shewn, even in the 
style of his criticisms, that he was a master of all the 
elegance and delicacy of his native tongue. | 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd than 
for a man to set up for a critic, without a good insight 
into all the parts of learning; whereas many of those 
who have endeavoured to signalize themselves by works 
of this nature among our English writers, are not only 
defective in the above-mentioned particulars, but plainly 
discover by the phrases which they make use of, and 
by their confused way of thinking, that they are not 
acquainted with the most common and ordinary systems 
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of arts and sciences.» A few general rules extracted out 
of the French authors, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writer for a 
most judicious and formidable critic. = 

One great mark, by which you may discover a critic 
who has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he sel- 
dom ventures to praise any passage in an author which 
has not been before received and applauded by the 
public, and that his criticism turns wholly upon little 
faults and errors. This part. of a critic is so very easy 
to succeed in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon 
the publishing of a new poem, has wit and ill-nature 
enough to turn several passages of it into ridicule, and 
very often in the right place. This Mr. Dryden has 
very agreeably remarked in those two celebrated lines, 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 


A true critic* ought to dwell rather upon excellencies 
than imperfections, to discover the concealed beauties 
of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as 
are worth their observation. The most exquisite words 
and finest strokes of an author are those which very 
often appear the most doubtful and exceptionable, to a 
man who wants a relish for polite learning; and they 
are these, which a sour undistinguishing critic generally 
attacks with the greatest violence. Tully observes, that 
it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what he calls 
verbum ardens, or as it may be rendered into English ‘a 
glowing bold expression’ and to turn it into ridicule by 
a cold ill-natured criticism. A little wit is equally ca- 
pable of exposing a beauty, and of aggravating a fault ; 
and though such a treatment of an author naturally 


* A true critic dwells, with more pleasure, upon the excellencies of 
the author he criticises, than upon his imperfections: but his duty is, 
to point out either, as occasion serves. As to what is said of discharging 
this office, in the way of ridicule, and not of serious observation, that 
is another affair. One would reason with a good writer, and laugh at 
a bad one. Yet the rule is not without exceptions: the ridicule on 
Dryden, in the Rehearsal, was just as well placed, as the serious criti- 
<ism of our author, on Milton, in his next paper, = = = 2 
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produces indignation in the mind of an understanding 
reader, it has however its effect among the generality 
of those whose hands it falls into; the rabble of man- 
kind being very apt to think that every thing which is 
laughed at with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in it- 
self. 

Such a mirth as this j is always unseasonable in a critic, 
as it rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, 
and is capable of making a beauty, as well as a blemish, 
the subject of derision. A. man who cannot write with 
wit on a proper subject, is dull and stupid, but one who 
shews it in an improper place, is as impertinent and ab- 
surd. Besides, a man who has the gift of ridicule, is 
apt to find fault with any thing that gives him an op- 
portunity: of exerting his beloved talent, and very often 
censures a passage, not because there is any fault in it, 
but because he can be merry upon it. Such kinds of 
pleasantry are very unfair, and disingenuous, in works of 
criticism, in which the greatest masters, both ancient 
and modern, have always appeared with a serious and 
instructive air. 

»-As I intend in my next paper to shew the defects in 
Milton’ s Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise these 
few particulars, to the end that the reader may know I 
enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, and that I 
shall just point at the imperfections, without endeavour- 
ing to enflame them with ridicule. I must also observe 
with Longinus, that the productions of a great genius, 
with many lapses and inadvertencies, are infinitely pre- 
ferable to the works of an inferior kind of author, which 
are scrupulously exact and conformable to all the rules 
of correct writing. © 

I shall conclude my paper with a story out of Boc- 
calini, which sufficiently shews us the opinion that ju- 
dicious author entertained of the sort of critics I have 
been here mentioning. A famous critic, says he, having 
gathered together all the faults of an eminent poet, made 
a present of them to Apollo, who received them very gra- 
ciously, and resolved to make the author-a suitable re- 
turn for the trouble he had been at in collecting them. 
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In order to this, he set before him a sack of wheat, as 
it had been just threshed out of the sheaf* He then 
bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and lay 
it aside by itself. The critic applied himself to the task 
with great industry and pleasure, and after having 
made the due separation, was presented by Apollo 
with the chaff for his pains. } 


No. 297. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 
—a— 

velut st 

Egregio inspersos reprendas corpore nevos. 


Hor. 


Arter what I have said in my last Saturday’s paper, 
I shall enter on the subject of this without farther pre- 
face, and remark the several defects which appear in the 
fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the language 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost ; not doubting but the reader 
will pardon me, if I alledge at the same time, what- 
ever may be said for the extenuation of such defects. 
The first imperfection which I shall observe | in the fable 
is, that the event of it is Unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is according to “Aristotle’s 
division either Simple or Implex. It is called simple - 
when there is no change of fortune in it: implex when 
the fortune of the chief actor changes from bad. to good, 
or from good to bad. The implex fable is thought the 
most perfect; I suppose, because it is more proper to 
stir up the passions of the reader, and to surprise him. 
with a greater variety of accidents. 


* As it had been threshed out of the sheaf. | The way of ridicule, as Mr. 
Addison observed, is easily abused. To make this lively story apply to 
the critic, Apollo should have set before him a sack of wheat, as it was 
brought to market: but then the joke had been lost; for one sees, in 
that case, how the aeparagion of the chaf* from the corn, might an- 
swer a good end. 
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The implex fable is therefore of two kinds: in the 
first the chief actor makes his way through a long se- 
ries of dangers and difficulties, ’till he arrives at honour 
and prosperity, as we see in the story of Ulysses. In 
the second, the chief actor in the poem falls from some 
eminent pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery 
and disgrace. Thus we see Adam and Eve sinking from 
a state of innocence and happiness, into the most abject 
condition of sin and sorrow. 

The most taking tragedies among the ancients were 
built on this last sort of implex fable, particularly the 
tragedy of G£dipus, which proceeds upon a story, if we 
may believe Aristotle, the most proper for tragedy that 
could be invented by the wit of man. I have taken 
some pains in a former paper to shew, that this kind of 
implex fable, wherein the event is unhappy, is more apt 
to affect an audience than that of the first kind; not- 
withstanding many excellent pieces among the ancients, 
as well as most of those which have been written of late 
years in our own country, are raised upon contrary 
plans. I must however own, that I think this kind of 
fable, which is the most perfect in tragedy, is not so 
proper for an heroic poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this imperfection 
in his fable, and has therefore endeavoured to cure it by 
several expedients ;* particularly by the mortification 
which the great adversary of mankind meets with upon 
his return to the assembly of infernal spirits, as it is de- 
scribed in a beautiful passage of the tenth book; and 
likewise by the vision, wherein Adam at the close of 
the poem sees his off-spring triumphing over his great 
enemy, and himself restored to.a happier Paradise than 
that from which he fell. } le 

There is another objection against Milton’s fable, 
which is indeed almost the same with the former, though 
placed in a different light, namely, That the hero in 
the Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and by no means a_ 


* To cure it by several expedients;] We do not say to cure an imperfection, 
but a disease. For once, our author’s curious felicity, in the choice of 
his terms, forsook him. The proper word is, conceal, or, cover. 
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match for his enemies. This gave occasion to Mr. 
Dryden’s reflection, that the devil was in reality Milton’s 
hero. I think I have obviated this objection in my first 
paper. The Paradise Lost is an epic, or a narrative 
poem, and he that Jooks for an heroin it, searches for that 
which Milton never intended; but if he will needs fix 
the name of an hero upon any person in it, it is certainly 
the Messiah who is the hero, both in the principal ac- 
tion, and in the chief episodes. Paganism could not 
furnish out a real action for a fable greater than that of 
the Iliad or A2neid, and therefore an heathen could not 
form a higher notion of a poem than one of that kind 
which they call an heroic. _ Whether Milton’s is not of 
a sublimer nature I will not presume to determine: it is 
sufficient, that I shew there is in the Paradise Lost 
all the greatness of plan, regularity of design, and | 
masterly beauties which we discover in Homer and 
Virgil. neite x 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton has in- 
terwoyen in the texture of his fable, some particulars 
which do not seem to have probability enough for an 
epic poem, particularly in the actions which he ascribes 
to sin and death, and the picture which he draws of the 
Limbo of Vanity, with other passages in the second 
book. Such allegories rather savour of the spirit of 
Spenser and Ariosto, than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the structure of his poem he has likewise admitted 
of too many digressions. It is finely observed by Ari- 
stotle, that the author of an heroic poem should seldom 
speak himself, but throw as much of his work as he can 
into the mouths of those who are his principal actors. 
Aristotle has given no reason for this precept; but I pre- 
sume it is because the mind of the reader is more awed 
and elevated when he hears AEneas or Achilles speak, 
than when Virgil or Homer talk in their own persons. 
Besides that assuming the character of an eminent man 
is apt to fire the imagination, and raise the ideas of an 
author. Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue of old 
age, in which Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a 
review of it he was agreeably imposed upon, and fancied 

VOL, IV. I 
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that it was Cato, and not he himself who uttered his 
thoughts on that subject. 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how: the 
story of the Iliad and A®neid is delivered by those per- 
sons who act in it, he will be surprised to find how ht- 
tle in either of these poems proceeds from the authors. 
Milton has, in the general disposition of his fable, very 
finely observed this great rule; insomuch, that there is 
scarce a third part of it which comes from the poet ; the 
rest is spoken either by Adam and Eve, or by some good 
or eyil spirit who is engaged either in their destruction 
or defence. | . 

From what has been here observed, it appears that 
digressions are by no means to be allowed of in ‘an epic 
poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary course of his 
narration, should speak as little as possible, he should 
certainly never Jet his narration sleep for the sake of 
any reflections of his own. I have often observed, with 
a secret admiration, that the longest reflection in the 
fEneid is in that passage of the tenth book, where Tur- 
nus is represented as dressing himself in the spoils of 
Pallas, whom he had slain. Virgil here lets his fable stand 
still for the sake of the following remark. ‘ How is the 
mind ef man ignorant of futurity, and unable to bear 
prosperous fortune with moderation? The time will 
come when Turnus shall wish that he had left the body 
of Pallas untouched, and curse the day on which he 
dressed imself in these spoils.” As the great event of 
the A‘neid, and the death of Turnus, whom A®neas 
slew because he saw him adorned with the spoils of Pal- 
las, turns upon this incident, Virgil went out of his 
way to make this reflection upon it, without which so 
small a circumstance might possibly have slipped out 
of his reader’s memory. Lucan, who was an injudici- 
ous poet, lets drop his story very frequently for the sake 
of his unnecessary digressions, or his Diverticula, as 
Scaliger calls them. If he gives us an account of the 
prodigies which preceded the civil war, he declaims 
upon the occasion, and shews how much happier it would 
be for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before. it 
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comes to pass, and suffer not only by its real weight, 
but by the apprehension of it. Miulton’s complaint for 
his blindness, his panegyric on marriage, his reflections 
on Adam and Eve’s going naked, of the angels eating, 
and several other passages im his poem, are liable to 
the same exception, though I must confess there is so 
great a beauty in these very digressions, that I would 
not wish them out of his poem. 

I have, in a former paper, spoken of the characters 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and declared my opinion, as 
to the allegorical persons who are introduced in it. | 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they are some- 
times defective under the following heads; first, as 
there are several of them too much pointed, and some 
that degenerate even into puns. Of this last kind, I 
am afraid is that in the first book, where speaking of 
the pigmies, he calls them 


—_——_—-—— The small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes 


Another blemish that appears in some of his thoughts, 
is his frequent allusion to heathen fables, which are not 
certainly of a piece with the divine subject of which 
he treats. I do not find fault with these allusions, where 
the poet himself represents them as fabulous, as he does 
in some places, but where he mentions them as truths 
and matters of fact. The limits of my paper will not 
give me leave to be particular im instances of this kind: 
the reader will easily remark them in his perusal of the 

oem. 

A third fault in his sentiments, is an unnecessary os- 
tentation of learning, which likewise occurs very fre- 
quently. It is certain that both Homer and Virgil were 
masters of all the learning of their times, but it shews 
itself in their works, after an indirect and concealed 
manner. Milton seems ambitious of letting us know, 
by his excursions on free-will and predestination, and 
‘his many glances upon history, astronomy, geography, 
and the like, as well as by. the terms and phrases he 

19 | | 
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sometimes makes use of, that he was acquainted with 
the whole circle of arts and sciences. 

If, in the last place, we consider the language of this 
great poet, we must allow what I have hinted in a for- 
mer paper, that it is often too much laboured, and some- 
times obscured by old words, transpositions, and foreign 
idioms. Seneca’s objection to the style of a great au- 
thor, Riget ejus oratio, nihil.in ea placidum, nthil lene, 
is what many critics make to Milton: as I cannot 
wholly refute it, so I have already apologized for it in 
another paper ; to which I may further add, that Mil- 
ton’s sentiments and ideas were so wonderfully sublime, 
that it would have been impossible for him to have re- 
presented them in their full strength and beauty, with- 
out having recourse to these foreign assistances. Our 
language sunk under him, and was unequal to that 
greatness of soul which furnished him with such glorious 
coiceptions. 

A second fault in his Janguage is, that he often af- 
fects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the tollowans 
passages, and many others : 


And brought into the world a world of woe. 
—____—— Begirt th’ Almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging ————— 

This tempted our attempt 

At one slight bound high over-leapt all bound. 


I know there are figures for this kind of speech, that 
some of the greatest ancients have been guilty of it, and 
that Aristotle himself has given it a place in his rhetoric 
among the beauties of that art. But as it is in itself poor 
and trifling, it is I think at present universally espn 
ed by all the masters of polite writing. 

The last fault which I shall take notice of in Milton’s: 
style, is the frequent use of what the learned call tech- 
nical words, or terms of art. It is one of the great 
beauties of: poetry, to make hard things intelligible, and. 
to deliver what is abstruse of itself in such easy language _ 
as may* be understood by ordinary readers : besides, that 


* Such easy language, as may}. Such is regularly succeeded by as, just 
as talis is by qualis, in Latin, But when such is Joined to an adjective— 
such 
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the knowledge of a poet should rather seem born with 
him, or inspired, than drawn from books and systems. 
I have often wondered, how Mr. Dryden could trans- 
late a passage out of Virgil, after the following manner, 


Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard sea and land, — 


Milton makes use of larboard in the same manner. 

hen he is upon building, he mentions Dorie Pillars, 

ilasters, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with Ecliptic, and Ec- 
centric, the Trepidation, Stars dropping from the 
Zenith, Rays culminating from the Equator. ‘To which 
might be added many instances of the like kind in 
several other arts and sciences. 

I shall in my next papers give an account of the 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would have 
been too long to insert under those general heads I have 
already treated of, and with which I intend to conclude 
this piece of criticism. 


No. 303. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


volet hec sub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen. 


Hor. 


J HAVE seen’in the works of a modern philosopher, a 
map of the spots in the sun. My last paper of the 
faults and blemishes in Milton’s Paradise Lost, may be 
considered as a piece of the same nature. To pursue 
the allusion: as it is observed, that among the bright 
parts of the luminous body above-mentioned, there are 
some which glow more intensely, and dart a stronger 


such easy—it has only the sense and force of “ so,” the correlative of 
which is.“ that.’ He might have said—such language as may be under- 
stood,—or—such easy language that it may be understood.—But not,— 
such easy language as may be understood. 
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light than others; so, notwithstanding I have already 
shewn Milton’s poem to be very beautiful in general, I 
shall now proceed to take notice of such beauties as ap- 
pear to be more exquisite than the rest. Milton has 
proposed the subject of his poem in the following verses. 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, ’till one greater Man ® 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heav’nly muse —————= 


These lines are perhaps as plain, simple, and un- 
adorned, as any of the whole poem, in which particular 
the author has conformed himself to the example of 
Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great mea- 
sure upon the creation of the world, is very properly 
made to the muse who inspired Moses in those books 
from whence® our author drew his subject, and to the 
holy spirit who is therein represented as operating after 
a particular manner in the first production of nature. 
This whole exordium rises very happily into noble lan- 
guage and sentiment, as I think the transition to the 
fable is exquisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine-days astonishment, in which the angels lay 
entranced after their dreadful overthrow,® and fall from 
heaven, before they could recover either the use of 
thought or speech, is a noble circumstance, and very 
finely imagined. The division of hell into seas of fire, 
and into firm ground impregnated with the same furious 
element, with that particular circumstance of the ex- 


* From whence] From, is included in whence, and is, therefore, re- 
dundant; but is, sometimes, as here, inserted on account of the 
rhythm, those—books,—whence, that is, three long syllables coming to- 
gether would have dragged heavily, if the short syllable from had not 
intervened. It may seem that he might, in this place, with equal 
convenience, have said, “‘ from which ;”? but he had just before said— 
work, which—and therefore said,—from whence—to avoid the mono- 
tony. 


+ sacl 
Vid. Hesiod. 
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clusion of Hope frem those infernal regions, are in- 
stances of the same great and fruitful invention. 

The thoughts in the first speech and description of 
Satan, who is one of the principal actors in this poem, 
are wonderfully proper to give us a full idea of him, 
His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, despair, and 
impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven. 
In short, his first speech is a complication of all those 
passions which discover themselves separately in several 
other of his speeches in the poem. ‘The whole part of 
this great enemy of mankind is filled with such incidents 
as are very apt to raise and terrify the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Of this nature, in the book now before us, is his 
being the first that awakens out of the general trance, 
with his posture on the burning lake, his rising from it, 
and the description of his shield and spear. 


Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d, his other parts beside 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood — 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driv’n backward slope their pointing spires, and roll’d 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale. 
‘Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 
That felt unusual weight 
——————— His pond’rous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whosé orb 
Thro’ optic glass the Tuscan artists view _ 
At ev’ning from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, ih her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand, © 
He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 

- Over the burning marl 


To which we may add his call to the fallen angels, 
that lay plunged atid stupified in the sea of fite. 
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He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded ————— 


- But there is no single passage in the whole poem 
worked up to a greater sublimity, than that wherein his 
person is described.in those celebrated lines ; 


-He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow’r, &c. 


His sentiments are every way answerable to his cha- 
racter, and suitable to a created being of the most ex- 
alted and depraved nature. Such is that in which he 


takes possession of his place of torments. * 


Hail horrors, hail 

Infernal world! and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor: one who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by place or time. 


And afterwards, 


— Here at least 

We shall be free ; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, tho’ in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 


Amidst those impieties which this enraged spirit 
utters in other places of the poem, the author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with ab- 
surdity, and incapable of shocking a religious reader ; 
his words, as the poet describes them, bearing only a 
** semblance of worth, not substance.” ‘ He is likewise 
with great art described as owning his adversary to be 
almighty. Whatever perverse interpretation he puts on 
the justice, mercy, and other attributes of the Supreme 
Being, he frequently confesses his omnipotence, that 
being the perfection he was forced to allow him, and 
the only consideration which could support his pride 
under the shame of his defeat. 

Nor must I here omit that beautiful circumstance of 
his bursting ont in tears, upon his survey of those innu- 
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merable spirits whom he had involved in the same guilt 
and ruin with himself. : 


- He now prepar’d 
To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend | 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth 


The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of learn- 
ing in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, which 
rises in a great measure from its describing the places 
where they were worshipped, by those beautiful marks 
of rivers, so frequent among the ancient poets. The 
author had doubtless in this place Homer’s catalogue of 
ships, and Virgil’s list of warriors in his view. The 
characters of Moloch and Belial prepare the reader’s 
mind. for their respective speeches and behaviour in the 
second and sixth book. The account of Thammuz is 
finely romantic, and suitable to what we read amon 
the ancients of the worship which was paid to that idol. 


: Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In am’rous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, suppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led 
His eyes survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah ————— 


The reader will pardon me if I insert as.a note on this 
beautiful passage, the account given us by the late in- 
genious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece of worship, 
and probably the first occasion of such a superstition. 
‘* We came to a fair large river—doubtless the ancient 
river Adonis, so famous for the idolatrous rites perform- 
ed here in lamentation of Adonis. We had the fortune 
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to see what may be supposed to be the occasion of that 
opinion which Lucian relates concerning this river, viz. 
that this stream, at certain seasons of the year, especi-— 
ally about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from a 
kind of sympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, 
who was killed by a wild boar in the mountains, out of 
which this stream rises. Something like this we saw 
actually come to pass; for the water was stained to a 
surprising redness; and, as we observed in travelling, 
had discoloured the sea a great way into a reddish hue, 
occasioned doubtless by a sort of minium, or red earth, 
washed into the river by the violence of the ay and 
not by any stain from Adonis’s blood.” 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining the manner 
how spirits transform themselves by contraction, or en- 
largement of their dimensions, is introduced with great 
judgment, to make way for several surprising accidents 
in the sequel of the poem. There follows one, at the 
very end of the first book, which is what the French 
critics call marvellous, but at the same time probable, 
by reason of the passage last mentioned. As soon as 
the infernal palace is finished, we are told the multitude 
and rabble of spirits immediately shrunk themselves into 
a small compass, that there might be room for such a 
numberless assembly in this capacious hall. But it is 
the poet’s refinement upon this thought, which I most 
admire, and which is, indeed, very noble in itself. For 
he tells us, that, notwithstanding the vulgar, among 
the fallen spirits, contracted their forms, those of the 
first rank and dignity still preserved their natural 
dimensions. 


Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 

Reduc’d their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number, still amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimensions like themselves, 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim, 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 

Frequent and full 
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The character of Mammon, and the description of 
the Pandemonium, are full of beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the first book won- 
derfully poetical, and instances of that sublime genius 
so peculiar to the author. Such is the description of 
Azazel’s stature, and of the infernal standard which he 
unfurls ; as also of that ghastly light, by which the 
fiends appear to one another in their place of torments. 


The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimm’ring of those livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ———_—— 


The shout of the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array : 


The universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old night. 


The review which the leader makes of his infernal 
army : 


He thro’ the armed files 

Darts his experienc’d eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods ; 

Their number last he sums, and now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his strength 
Glories 


The flash of light which appeared upon the drawing 
of their swords : " | | 


He spake: and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigh 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

Far round illamin’d Hell . 


The sudden production of the Pandzmonium : 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 


Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 


The artificial illuminations made in it: 
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—— From th’ arch’d roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. ———— 


There are also several noble similes and allusions in 
the first book of Paradise Lost. And here I must ob- 
serve, that when Milton alludes either to things or per- 
sons, he never quits his simile till it rises to some very 
great idea, which is often foreign to the occasion that 
gave birth to it. The resemblance does not, perhaps, 
last above a line or two, but the poet runs on with the 
hint, till he has raised out of it some glorious image’ or 
sentiment, proper to inflame the mind of the reader, 
and to give it that sublime kind of entertainment, 
which is suitable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
Those who are acquainted with Homer’s and Virgil’s 
way of writing, cannot but be pleased with this kind of 
structure in Milton’s similitudes. Iam the more pafti- 
cular on this head, because ignorant readers, who have 
formed their taste upon the quaint similes, and little 
turns of wit, which are so much in vogue among 
modern poets, cannot relish these beauties which are of 
a much higher nature, and are therefore apt to censure 
Milton’s comparisons, in which they do not see any 
surprising points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault was a 
man of this vitiated relish, and for that very reason has 
endeavoured to turn into ridicule several of Homer’s 
similitudes, which he calls Comparaisons a longue queue, 
‘ Long-tailed comparisons.’ I shall conclude this 
paper on the first book of Milton with the answer 
which Monsieur Boileau makes to Perrault on this oc- 
casion: ‘* Comparisons (says he) in odes, and epic 
poems, are not introduced only to illustrate and embel- 
lish the discourse, but to amuse and relax the mind of 
the reader, by frequently disengaging him from too 
painful an attention to the principal subject, and by 
leading him into other agreeable images. _Homer (says 
he) excelled in this particular, whose comparisons 
abound with such images of nature as are proper to-re- 
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lieve and diversify his subjects. He continually in- 
structs the reader, and makes him take notice, even in 
objects which are every day before our eyes, of such 
circumstances as we should not otherwise have observ- 
ed.” To this he adds, as a maxim universally ac- 
knowledged, ‘‘ that it is not necessary in poetry for the 
points of the comparison to correspond with one another 
exactly, but that a general resemblance is sufficient, 
and that too much nicety in this particular savours of 
the rhetorician and epigrammatist.”’ 

In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of each 
poem, so to give their works an agreeable variety, their 
episodes are so many short fables, and their similes so 
many short episodes; to which you may add, if you 
please, that their metaphors are so many short similes. 
If the reader considers the comparisons in the first book 
of Milton, of the sun in an eclipse, of the sleeping levi- 
athan, of the bees swarming about the hive, of the fairy 
dance, in the view wherein I have placed them, he will 
easily discover the great beauties that are in each of 
those passages. . 


No. 309. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbreque silentes, 
Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late ; 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui! sit numine vestro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 


Virc. 


I wave before observed in general, that the persons 
whom Milton introduces into his poem, always discover 
such sentiments and behaviour, as are in a peculiar 
manner conformable to their respective characters. 
Every circumstance in their speeches and actions, is 
with great justness and delicacy adapted to the persons 
who speak and act. As the poet very much excels in 
this consistency of his characters, I shall beg leave to 
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consider several passages of the second book in this 
light. That superior greatness, and mock-majesty, 
which is ascribed to the prince of the fallen angels, is 
admirably preserved in the beginning of this book. “His 
opening and closing the debate; his taking on himself 
that great enterprise at the thought of which the whole 
infernal assembly trembled; his encountering the hide- 
ous phantom who guarded the gates of hell, and ap- 
peared to him in all his terrors; are instances of that 
proud and daring mind which could not brook submis- 
sion even to omnipotence. 


Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving, onward came as fast 
With horrid strides: Hell trembled as he strode. 
Th’ undaunted fiend what this might be admir’d ; 
Admir’d, not fear’d 


The same boldness and intrepidity of behaviour dis- 
covers itself in the several adventures which he meets 
with during his passage through the regions of unform- 
ed matter, "and particularly in his address to those tre- 
mendous powers who are described as presiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise in all its circumstances 
full of that fire and fury which distinguish this spirit 
from the rest of the fallen angels. He is described in 
the first book as besmeared with the blood of human sa- 
crifices, and delighted with the tears of parents and the 
cries of children. In the second book he is marked out 
as the fiercest spirit that fought in heaven; and if we 
consider the figure which he makes in the sixth book, 
where the battle of the angels is. described, we find 
it every way answerable to the same furious enraged 


character. 


Where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce ensigns piere’d the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who-him defy’d, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten’d, nor from the Holy One of heav’n 
Refrain’d his tongue blasphemous; but anon 
Down cloven to the waste, with chatieeia arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing, . 
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It may be worth while to observe, that Milton has 
represented this violent impetuous spirit, who is hurried 
on by such precipitate passions, as the first that rises in 
that assembly, to. give his opinion upon their present 
posture of affairs. Accordingly he declares himself 
abruptly for war, and appears incensed at his com- 
panions, for losing so much time as even to deliberate 
upon it. All his sentiments are rash, audacious, and 
desperate. Such is that of arming themselves with tor- 
tures, and turning their punishments.upon him who in- 
flicted them. : 


No, let us rather chuse, 

Arm/’d with hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O’er heav’n’s high tow’rs to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the tort’rer; when to meet the noise 
Of his Almighty, engine he shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 

Mixt with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire, 
His own invented torments 


His preferring annihilation to shame or misery, is also 
highly suitable to his character; as. the comfort he 
draws from their disturbing the peace of Heaven, that 
if it be not victory, it is. revenge, is a sentiment truly 
diabolical, and becoming the bitterness of this implaca- 
ble spirit. ; 

Belial is described in the first book, as the idol of the 
lewd and luxurious. He is in the second book, pursu- 
ant to that description, characterized as timorous and 
slothful , and if we look into the sixth book, we find 
him celebrated in the battle of angels for nothing but 
that scoffing speech which he makes to Satan, on their 
supposed advantage over the enemy. As his appear- 

ance is uniform, and of a piece in these three several 
views, we find his. sentiments in the infernal. assembly 
every way conformable to his character. Such are his 
apprehensions of a second battle, his horrors of annihi- 
lation, his preferring to, be miserable rather than ‘ not to 
be.’ I need not observe, that the contrast of thought in 
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this speech, and that which precedes it, gives an agree- 
able variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s Character is so fully drawn in the first book, 
that the poet adds nothing to it in the second. We 
were before told, that he was the first who taught man- 
kind to ransack the earth for gold and silver, and that he 
was the architect of Pandemonium, or the infernal pa- 
lace, where the evil spirits were to meet in council. 
His speech in this book is every where suitable to so de- 
praved a character. How proper is that reflection, of 
their being unable to taste the happiness of Heaven 
were they actually there, in the mouth of one, who 
while he was in heaven is said to have had his mind daz- 
zled with the outward pomps and glories of the place, 
and to have been more intent on the riches of the pave- 
ment, than on the beatific vision. I shall also leave the 
reader to judge how agreeable the following sentiments 
are to the same character. 

This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread? how oft amidst 
Thick cloud and dark doth Heav’n’s all-ruling sire 
Chuse to reside, his glory unobscured, 
f And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar 
Mustering their rage, and Heay’n resembles hell ? 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Tmitate when we please? this desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold : 


Nor want we skill, or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence, and what can Heaven shew more? 


Belzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity that 
fell, and is in the first book the second that awakens out 
of the trance, and confers with Satan upon the situation 
of their affairs, maintains his rank in the book now before 
us. ‘There is a wonderful majesty described in his ris- 
ing up to speak. He acts as a kind of moderator be- 
tween the two opposite parties, and proposes a third un- 
dertaking, which the whole assembly gives into. The 
motion he makes of detaching one of their body in search 
of a new world is grounded upon a project devised by 
Satan, and cursorily proposed by him in the following 
lines of the first book. : UI kG 
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Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife 
There went a fame in Heaven, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation, whom his choice regard 
‘Should favour equal to the sons of Heav’n: z 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere : 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th’ abyss 

Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature: 


It is on this project that Belzebub grounds his pro- 
posal, 


What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heav’n 
Err not) another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race call’d Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favour’d more 
Of him who rules above ; so was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
That shook Heay’n’s whole circumference, confirm’d. 


The reader may observe how just it was, not to omit 
in the first book the project upon which the whole poem 
turns: as also that the prince of the fallen angels was 
the only proper person to give it birth, and that he next 
to him in dignity was the fittest to support it. 

There is besides, 1 think, something wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader’s imagination, 
in this ancient prophecy or report in Heaven, concern- 
ing the creation of man. Nothing could shew more the 
dignity of the species, than this tradition which ran of 
them before their existence. They are represented to 
have been the talk of Heaven, before they were created. 
Virgil, in compliment to the Roman common-wealth, 
makes the heroes of it appear in their state of pre-ex- 
istence; but Milton does a far greater honour to man- 
kind in general, as he gives us a glimpse of them even 
before they are in being. 

The rising of this great assembly is described in a very 
sublime and poetical manner. , | 

VOL, IV. K 
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Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote 


The diversions of the fallen angels, with the particular 
account of their place of habitation, are described with 
great pregnancy of thought, and copiousness of inven- 
tion. The diversions are every way suitable to beings 
who had nothing left them but strength and knowledge 
misapplied. Such are their contentions at the race, and 
in feats of arms, with their entertainment in the follow- 
ing lines. 


Others with vast Typhean rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 


Their music is employed in celebrating. their own cri- 
minal exploits, and their discourse in sounding the un- 
fathomable depths of fate, free-will, and fore-know- 
ledge. | 

The several circumstances in the description of hell 
are finely imagined ; as the four rivers which disgorge 
themselves into the sea of fire, the extremes of cold and 
heat, and the river of oblivion. The monstrous animals 
produced in that infernal world are represented by a 
single line, which gives us a more horrid idea of them, 
than a much longer description would have done. | 


——_—_— Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


This episode of the fallen spirits, and their place of 
habitation, comes in very happily to unbend the mind 
of the reader from its attention to the debate. An or- 
dinary poet would indeed have spun out so many cir- 
cumstances to a great length, and by that means have 
weakened, instead of illustrated,* the principal fable. | 


* Illustrated,] It should have been—instead of dllustrating,—or, and 
not have illustrated. . Ya 
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The flight of Satan 'to the gates of hell is finely ima- 
gined.: | 7 

I have already declared my opinion of the allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is, however, a very 
finished piece in its kind, when it is not considered as a 
part of anepic poem. The genealogy of the several 
persons is contrived with great delicacy. Sin is the 
daughter of Satan, and Death the off-spring of Sin. 
The incesttous mixture between Sin and Death pro- 
duces those monsters and hell-hounds which from time 
to time enter into their mother, and tear the bowels 
of her who gave them birth. . These are the terrors of 
an evil conscience, and the proper fruits of Sin, which 
naturally rise from the apprehensions of Death. This 
last beautiful moral is, I think, clearly intimated in the 
speech of Sin, where complaining of this her dreadful 
issue, she adds, 


Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 
And me his parent would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows, 

His end with mine involv’d 


eS 


I need not mention to the reader the beautiful cir- 
cumstance in the last part of this quotation. He will 
likewise observe how naturally the three persons con- 
cerned in this allegory are tempted by one common in- 
terest to enter into a confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the portress of hell, and the only 
being that can open the gates to that world of tortures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is likewise very 
strong, and full of sublime ideas. ‘The figure of Death, 
the regal crown upon his head, his menace of Satan, 
his advancing to the combat, the outcry at his birth, are 
circumstances too noble to be past over in silence, and 
extremely suitable to this King of Terrors. I need not 
mention the justness of thought which is observed in 
the generation of these several symbolical persons, that 
Sin was produced upon the first revolt of Satan, that 
Death appeared soon after he was cast into hell, and 
that the terrors of conscience were conceived at the gate 

K 
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of this place of torments. The description of the gates’ 
is very poetical, as the opening of them is full of Mil- 
ton’s spirit. 
On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus. She open’d, but to shut 

Excell’d her power ; the gates wide open stood, 

That with extended wings a banner’d host 

Under spread ensigns marching might pass through 

With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array ; ; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 


In Satan’s voyage through the Chaos, there are se- 
veral imaginary persons described, as residing m that 
immense waste of matter. This may perhaps be con- 
formable to the taste of those critics who are pleased 
with nothing in a poet which has not life and manners 
ascribed to it; but for my own part I am pleased most 
with those passages in this description which carry in 
them a greater measure of probability, and are such as 
might possibly have happened. Of this kind is his first 
mounting in the smoke, that rises from the infernal pit, 
his falling into a cloud of nitre, and the like combustible 
materials, that by their explosion still hurried him for- 
ward in his voyage; his springing upward like a py- 
ramid of fire, with his laborious passage through that 
confusion of elements, which the poet calls 


The womb of nature and perhaps her grave. 


The glimmering light which shot into the Chaos from 
the utmost verge of the creation, with the distant dis- 
covery of the earth that hung close by the moon,? are 
wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 


* By the moon,} Mr. Addison mistakes the sense of this passage.—See 
Dr. Newton’s note on the place. 
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No. 315. SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 


Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Y DEncider it . 
Hor. 


Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly the nature 
and force of his genius. Milton seems to have known 
perfectly well wherein his strength lay, and has there- 
fore chosen a subject entirely conformable to those 
talents of which he was master. As his genius was 
wonderfully turned to the sublime, his subject is the 
noblest that could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is truly great and astonishing 
has a place in it. The whole system of the intellectual 
world; the Chaos, and the creation; heaven, earth, and 
hell; enter into the constitution of his poem. 

Having in the first and second book represented the 
infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of his 
fable naturally leads him into the opposite regions of 
bliss and glory. 

If Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, it is in 
those parts of his poem, where the divine persons are 
introduced as speakers. One may, I think, observe 
that the author proceeds with a kind of fear and trem- 
bling, whilst he describes the sentiments of the Almighty. 
He dares not give his imagination its full play, but 
chuses to confine himself to such thoughts as are drawn 
from the books of the most orthodox divines, and to 
such expressions as may be met with in scripture. The 
beauties, therefore, which we are to look for in these 
speeches, are not of a poetical nature, nor so proper to 
fill the mind with sentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts 
of devotion. The passions, which they are designed to 
raise, are a divine love and religious fear. ‘The parti- 
cular beauty of the speeches in the third book consists 
in that shortness and perspicuity of style, in which the 
poet has couched the greatest mysteries of christianity, 
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and drawn together, in a regular scheme, the whole dis- 
pensation of Providence, with respect to man. He has 
represented all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, 
free-will, and grace, as also the great points of the in- 
carnation and redemption, (which naturally grow up in 
a poem that treats of the fall of man,) with great energy 
of expression, and in a clearer and stronger light than 
ever I met with in any other writer. As these points 
are dry in themselves to the generality of readers, the 
concise and clear manner in which he has treated them 
is very much to be admired, as is likewise that par- 
ticular art which he has made use of, in the interspers- 
ing of all those graces of poetry, which the subject was 
capable of receiving. 

The survey of the whole creation, and of every thing 
that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy of 
omniscience; and as much above that, in which* Virgil 
has drawn his Jupiter, as the christian idea of the Su- 
preme Being is more rational and sublime than that of 
the heathens. The particular objects on which he is 
described to have cast his eye, are represented in the 
most beautiful and lively manner. 


Now had th’ Almighty father from above, 

From the pure empyrean where he sits 

High thron’d above all height, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude past utterance: on his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son ; on earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of mankind, in the happy garden plac’d, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivall’d love, 

In blissful solitude ; he then survey’d | 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heav’n on this side night, 
In the dun air sublime, and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 
On the bare outside of this world, that seem’d 


* In which] In what? prospect, or survey: but how could Jupiter be 
drawn in either? The expression is, plainly, inaccurate. re 
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Firm land imbosom’d without firmament, 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. | 
‘Him God beholding from his prospect high, 
Wherein past, ‘present, future, he beholds, 
Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake. 


_Satan’s approach to the confines of the creation, is 
finely imaged in the beginning of the speech which im- 
mediately follows. ‘The effects of this speech in the 
blessed spirits, and in the divine person to whom it was 
addressed, cannot but fill the mind of the reader with a 
secret pleasure and complacency. 


Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
_ All Heav’n, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d ! 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 

Most glorious, in him all his father shone 

Substantially express’d, and in his face 

Divine compassion visibly appear’d, 

Love without end, and without measure grace. 


I need not point out the beauty of that circumstance, 
wherein the whole host of angels are represented as 
standing mute; nor show how proper the occasion was 
to produce such a silence in heaven. ‘The close of this 
divine colloquy, with the hymn of angels that follows 
upon it, are so wonderfully beautiful and poetical, that 
I should not forbear inserting the whole passage, if the 
bounds of my paper would give me leave. 


No sooner had th’ Almighty ceas’d, but all 
The multitudes of Angels with.a shout, 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, utt’ring joy, heav’n-gunr 
With Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill’d 

Th’ eternal regions; &c.— 


Satan’s walk upon the outside of the universe, which, 
at a distance, appeared to him of a globular form, ‘but, 
upon his nearer approach, looked like an unbounded 
plain, is natural and noble. As his roaming upon the 
frontiers of the creation, between that mass of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and that shapeless un- 
formed heap of materials, which ‘still lay in chaos and 
confusion, strikes the imagination with something asto- 
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nishingly great and wild. I have before spoken of the 
Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places upon this ut- 
termost surface of the universe, and shall here explain 
myself more at large on that, and other parts of the 
poem, which are of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes, that the fable in an epic poem 
should abound in circumstances that are both credible 
and astonishing; or, as the French critics chuse to 
phrase it, the fable should be filled with the probable 
and the marvellous. This rule is as fine and just as 
any in Aristotle’s whole Art of Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing from a 
true history; if it is only marvellous, itis no better than a 
romance. The great secret, therefore, of heroic poetry, is 
to relate such circumstances, asmay produce in the reader 
at the same time both belief and astonishment. This is 
brought to pass in a well-chosen fable, by the account of 
such things as have really happened, or at least of such 
thingsas have happened according tothe received opinions 
ofmankind. Milton’s fable is a master-piece of this na- 
ture ; as the war in Heaven, the condition of the fallen 
angels, the state of innocence, the temptation of the 
serpent, and the fall of man, though they are very asto- 
nishing in themselves, are not only credible, but actual 
points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with credi- 
bility, is by a happy invention of the poet; as in par- 
ticular, when he introduces agents of a superior nature, 
who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, and 
what is not to be met with in the ordinary course of 
things. Ulysses’s ship being turned into a rock, and 
/Eneas’s fleet into a shoal of water-nymphs, though they 
are very surprising accidents, are nevertheless probable, 
when we are told that they were the gods who thus 
transformed them. It is this kind of machinery which 
fills the poems both of Homer and Virgil with such cir- 
cumstances as are wonderful, but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing pas- 
sion that can rise in the mind of man, which is admi- 
ration. If there be any instance in the AEneid liable to. 
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exception upon this account, it is in the beginning of 
the third book, where Atneas is represented as tearing 
up the myrtle that dropped blood. To qualify this 
wonderful circumstance, Polydorus tells a story from 
the root of the myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of 
the country having pierced him with spears and arrows, 
the wood which was left in his body took root in his 
wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding tree. This 
circumstance seems to have the marvellous without the 
probable, because it is represented as proceeding from 
natural causes, without the interposition of any god, or 
other supernatural power capable of producing it: the 
spears and arrows gTow of themselves, without so much 
as the modern help of an enchantment. If we look in- 
to the fiction of Milton’s fable, though we find it full of 
surprising incidents, they are generally suited to our 
notions of the things and persons described, and tem- 
pered with a due measure of probability. I must only 
make an exception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his 
episode of Sin and Death, and some of the imaginary 
persons in his chaos. These passages are astonishing, 
but not credible; the reader cannot so far impose upon 
himself as to see a possibility in them; they are the 
description of dreams and shadows, not of things or per- 
sons. I know that many critics look upon the stories 
of Circe, Polypheme, the Syrens, nay, the whole 
Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories; but allowing this 
to be true, they are fables, which, considering the 
opinions of mankind that prevailed in the age of the 
poets, might possibly have been according to the letter. 
The persons are such as might have acted what is 
ascribed to them, as the circumstances in which they 
are represented, might possibly have been truths and 
realities. This appearance of probability is so absolutely 
requisite in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle 
observes, the ancient tragic writers made use of the 
names of such great men as had actually lived in the 
world, though the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 
they were never engaged in, on purpose to make the 
subject more credible. In a word, besides the hidden 
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meaning of an epic allegory, the plain literal sense 
ought to'appear probable. The story should be such 
as an ordinary reader may acquiesce in, whatever 
natural, moral, or political truth may be discovered in 
it by men of greater penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the surface, 
or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at last a wide 
gap in it, which led into the creation, and is described 
_as the opening through which the angels pass to and 
fro into the lower world, upon their errands to mankind. 
His sitting upon the brink of this passage, and taking a 
survey of the whole face of nature, that appeared to 
him new and fresh in all its beauties, with the simile 
illustrating this circumstance, fills the mind of the 
reader with as surprising and glorious an idea as any 
that arises in the whole poem. He looks down into 
that vast hollow of the universe with the eye, or (as 
Milton calls it in his first book) with the ken of an 
angel. He surveys all the wonders in this immense | 
amphitheatre that lie between both the poles of heaven, 
and takes in at one view the whole round of the crea- 
tion. | 

His flight between the several worlds that shined on 
every side of him, with the particular description of the 
sun, are set forth in all the wantonness of a luxuriant 
imagination... His shape, speech, and behaviour, upon 
his transforming himself into an angel of light, are 
touched with exquisite beauty. The poet’s thought of 
directing Satan to the sun, which in the vulgar opinion 
of mankind is the most conspicuous part of the creation, 
and the placing in it an angel, is a circumstance very 
finely contrived, and’ the more adjusted to a poetical: 
probability, as it was a received doctrine among the 
most famous philosophers, that every orb had its intel-: 
ligence; and as an apostle in sacred writ is said to have. 
seen such an angel in the sun. In the:answer which 
this angel returns to the disguised evil: spirit, there is: 
such a becoming majesty as is altogether suitable to a’ 
superior being. . The part of it in which he represents’ 
himself as present at the creation, is very: noble in itself; 
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and not only proper where it is introduced, but requi- 
site to prepare the reader for what follows im the seventh 
book... | 


I saw, when at his word the formless mass, 

This world’s material mould, came to a heap: 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul’d, stood vast infinitude confin’d ; 
Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 

Light shon, &c. 


In the following part of the speech he points out the 
earth with such circumstances, that the reader can 
scarce forbear fancying himself employed on the same 
distant view of it. 


Look downward on the globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, tho’ but reflected, shines ; 
That place is earth, the seat of man; that light 
His day, &c. 


I must not conclude my reflections upon this third 
book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice of that 
celebrated complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deserves all the praises that have 
been given to it; though, as I have before hinted, it 
may rather be looked upon as an excrescence, than as 
an essential part of the poem. The same observation 
might be applied to that beautiful digression upon 

hypocrisy, in the same book. | 


No. 321. SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


ee 


Nec satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto. 
| Hor. 


Tuoss, who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Horace and Virgil, will easily 
pardon the length of my discourse upon Milton. The 
Paradise Lost is looked upon, by the best judges, as the 
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greatest production, or at least the noblest work of 
genius, in our language, and therefore deserves to be 
set before an English reader in its full beauty. For this 
reason, though I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of its graces and imperfections in my six first 
papers, I thought myself obliged to bestow one upon 
every book in particular. . The three first books I have 
already dispatched, and am now entering upon the 
fourth. I need not acquaint my reader, that there are 
multitudes of beauties in this great author, especially in 
the descriptive parts of his poem, which I have not 
touched upon; it being my intention to point out those 
only, which appear to me the most exquisite, or those 
which are not so obvious to ordinary readers. Every 
one that has read the critics, who have written upon 
the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the A®neid, knows very 
well, that though they agree in their opinions of the 
great beauties in those poems, they have nevertheless 
each of them discovered several master-strokes, which 
have escaped the observation of the rest. In the same 
manner, I question not but any writer, who shall treat 
on this subject after me, may find several beauties in 
Milton, which I have not taken notice of. I must 
likewise observe, that as the greatest masters of critical 
learning differ among one another, as to some particular 
points in an epic poem, I have not bound myself scru- 
pulously to the rules which any one of them has laid 
down upon that art, but have taken the liberty some- 
times to join with one, and sometimes with another, 
and sometimes to differ from all of them, when I have 
thought that the reason of the thing was on my side. 

We may consider the beauties of the fourth book 
under three heads. In the first are those pictures of 
still-life, which we meet with in the descriptions of 
Eden, Paradise, Adam’s Bower, &c. In the next are 
the machines, which comprehend the speeches and be- 
haviour of the good and bad angels. In the last is the 
conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the principal actors 
in the poem. 

In the description of Paradise, the poet has observed 
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Aristotle’s rule of lavishing all the ornaments of diction 
on the weak unactive parts of the fable, which are not 
supported by the beauty of sentiments and characters. 
Accordingly the reader may observe, that the expres- 
sions are more florid and elaborate in these descriptions, 
than in most other parts of the poem. I must further 
add, that though the drawings of gardens, rivers, rain- 
bows, and the like dead pieces of nature, are justly 
censured in an heroic poem, when they run out into an 
unnecessary length; the description of Paradise would 
have been faulty, had not the poet been very particular 
in it, not only as it is the scene of the principal action, 
but as it is requisite to give us an idea of that happiness 
from which our first parents fell. The plan of it is 
wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the short sketch 
which we have of it in holy writ. Milton’s exuberance 
of imagination has poured forth such a redundancy of 
ornaments on this seat of happiness and innocence, 
that it would be endless to point out each particular. 

I must not quit this head, without further observing, 
that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve in the 
whole poem, wherein the sentiments and allusions are 
not taken from this their delightful habitation. The 
reader, during their whole course of action, always 
finds himself in the walks of Paradise. In short, as the 
critics have remarked, that in those poems, wherein 
shepherds are actors, the thoughts ought always to take 
a tincture from the woods, fields, and rivers; so we 
may observe, that our first parents seldom lose sight of 
their happy station in any thing they speak or do; and 
if the reader will give me leave to use the expression, 
that their thoughts are always paradisiacal. , 

We are in the next place to consider the machines of 
the fourth book. Satan being now within prospect of 
Eden, and looking round upon the glories of the crea- 
tion, is filled with sentiments different from those which 
he discovered whilst he was in hell. The place inspires 
him with thoughts more adapted to it: he reflects upon 
the happy condition from whence he fell, and breaks’ 
forth into a speech that is softened with several transient 
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touches of remorse and self-accusation : but at length, 
he confirms himself in impenitence, and in his design 
of drawing men into his own state of guilt and misery. 
This conflict of passions is raised with a great deal of 
art, as the opening of his speech to the sun is very bold 
and noble. 


O thou that with surpassing glory crown’d, 

Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 

Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads; to thee I call, - 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere. 


This speech is, I think, the finest that is ascribed to. 
Satan in the whole poem. The evil spirit afterwards 
proceeds to make his discoveries concerning our first 
parents, and to learn after what manner they may be 
best attacked. His bounding over the walls of Para- 
dise ; his sitting in the shape of a cormorant upon the 
tree of life, which stood in the centre of it, and over- 
topped all the other trees of the garden; his alighting 
among the herd of animals, which are so beautifully 
represented as playing about Adam and Eve; together 
with his transforming himself into different shapes, in 
order to hear their conversation; are circumstances that 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader, and are devised 
with great art, to connect that series of adventures 
in which the poet has engaged this great artificer of 
fraud, 

The thought of Satan’s transformation into a cor- 
morant, and placing himself on the tree of life, seems 
raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where two deities 
are described, as perching on the top of an oak in the 
shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve under the form 
of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and imagina- 
tions, is a circumstance of the same nature; as his~ 
starting up in his.own form.is wonderfully fine, both im 
the. literal description, and in the-moral which is con- 
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cealed under it. His answer upon his being diséovered, 
and demanded ‘to give an account of himself, is con- 
formable to the pride and inrep laity of his character. 


Knew ye not then,. said Satan, fill’?d with scorn, 
Know ye not me? Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where you durst not soar. 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng ; 


Zephon’s rebuke, with the influence it had on Satan, 
is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian angels, 
who kept watch in Paradise. His disdainful behaviour 
on this occasion is so remarkable a beauty, that. the 
most ordinary reader cannot but take notice of it. 
Gabriel’s discovering his approach at a distance, is 
drawn with great strength and liveliness of imagination... 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hast’ning this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade ; 

And with them comes a third of regal port, 

But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 

And fierce demeanor, seems the prince of hell, 
Not likely to part hence without contest ; 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 


The conference between Gabriel and Satan abounds 
‘with sentiments proper for the occasion, and suitable 
to the persons of the two speakers. Satan’s clothing 
himself with terror, when he prepares for. the combat, 
is truly sublime, and at least equal to Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Discord celebrated by Longinus; or to that of 
Fame in Virgil; who are both represented with their 
feet standing upon the earth, and their heads reaching 
above the clouds. | 


While thus he spake, th’ angelic squadron bright 

Turn’d fiery red, sharp’ning in mooned horns 

Their phalanx, and began to hem him round ~ 

With pointed spears, &c. 

On th’ other side, Satan, alarm’d, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
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Like Tenariff or Atlas unremov’d. 
His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plum’d. 


I must here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of hints, and sometimes literal translatidns, taken 
from the greatest of the Greek and Latin poets. But 
this I may reserve for a discourse by itself, because 
I would not break the thread of these speculations, 
that are designed for English readers, with such reflec- 
tions as would be of no use but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the break- 
ing off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, by the 
hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, is a refine- 
ment upon Homer’s thought, who tells us, that before 
the battle between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter weigh- | 
ed the event of it in a pair of scales. The reader may 
see the whole passage in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates of 
Turnus and AXneas. Milton, though he fetched this 
beautiful circumstance from the Iliad and A‘neid, does 
not only insert it as a poetical embellishment, like the 
authors above-mentioned, but makes an artful use of it 
for the proper carrying on of his fable, and for the 
breaking off the combat between the two warriors, who 
were upon the point of engaging. To this we may 
further add, that Milton is the more justified in this 
passage, as we find the same noble allegory in holy 
writ, where a wicked prince, some few hours before he 
was assaulted and slain, is said to have been ‘ weighed 
in the scales, and to have been found wanting.’ | 

I must here take notice, under the head of the 
machines, that Uriel’s gliding down to the earth upon a 
sun-beam, with the poet’s device to make him descend, 
as well in his return to the sun, as in his coming from 
it, is a prettiness that might have been admired in a 
little fanciful poet, but seems below the genius of Mil- 
ton. ‘The description of the host of armed angels walk- 
ing their nightly round in Paradise, is of another 
spirit ; 
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So saying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon ; 


as that account of the hymns, which our first parents 
used to hear them sing in these their midnight walks, is 
altogether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to the im- 
agination. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. ‘The 
description of them as they first appeared to Satan, is 
exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen 
angel gaze upon them with all that astonishment, and 
those emotions of envy, in which he is represented. 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honour clad, 

In naked majesty seem’d lords of all ; 

And worthy seem’d, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d ; 

For contemplation he and valor form/’d ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him: 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She as a veil down to her slender wasit 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dis-shevel’d, but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

So pass’d they naked on, nor shun’d the sight 
Of God or angels, for they thought no ill: 

So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met. 


_ There is a fine spirit of poetry in the lines which fol- 
low, wherein they are described as sitting on a bed of 
flowers by the side of a fountain, amidst a mixed 
assembly of animals. ; 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow equally 
from passion and sincerity. The professions they make 
to one another are full of warmth; but at the same time 
founded on truth. In a word, they are the gallantries 
of Paradise. 

VOL, IV. L 
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— When Adam, first of men 
Sole partner and sole part of all these joys,. 
Dearer thyself than all ; 
But let us ever praise Him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful task, 

To prune those growing plants, and tend these flowers, 
Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet. 
To whom thus Eve reply’d: O thou for whom 
And from whom I was form’d, flesh of thy flesh, 
And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right ; 
For we to him indeed all praises owe 

And daily thanks: I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find, &c. 


ee 


‘The remaining part of Eve’s speech, in which she 
gives an account of herself upon her first creation, and 
the manner in which she was brought to Adam, is I 
think as beautiful a passage as any in Milton, or per- 
haps in any other poet whatsoever. These passages 
are all worked off with so much art, that they are capa- 
ble of pleasing the most delicate reader, without offend- 
ing the most. severe. 


That day I oft remember, when from sleep, &c. 


A poet of less judgment and invention than this great 
author, would have found it very difficult to have filled 
these tender parts of the poem with sentiments proper 
for a state of innocence; to have described the warmth 
of love, and the professions of it, without artifice or 
hyperbole ; to have made the man speak the most en- 
dearing things, without descending from his natural 
dignity, and the woman receiving them without de- 
parting from the modesty of her character; in a word, 
to adjust the prerogatives of wisdom and beauty, and 
make each appear to the other in its proper force and 
loveliness, This mutual subordination of the two sexes 
1s wonderfully kept up in the whole poem, as particu- 
larly in the speech of Eve I have before-mentioned, and 
upon the conclusion of it in the following lines. 
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So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 

And meek surrender, half embracing lean’d 
On our first father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 

Of her loose tresses hid; he, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smil’d with superior love. 


_ The poet adds, that the devil turned away with envy 
at the sight of so much happiness. 

We have another view of our first, parents in their 
evening discourses, which is full of pleasing images and 
sentiments suitable to their condition and characters. 
The speech of Eve, in particular, is dressed up in such 
a soft and natural turn of words and sentiments, as can- 
not be sufficiently admired. | 

I shall close my reflections upon this book, with ob- 
serving the masterly transition which the poet makes to 
their evening worship, in the following lines. 


Thus at their shady lodge arriv’d, both stood, 

Both turn’d, and under open sky ador’d 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav’n, 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole: thou also mad’st the night, 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, &c. 


Most of the modern heroic poets have imitated the 
ancients, in beginning a speech without premising that 
the person said thus or thus; but as it is easy to imitate 
the ancients in the omission of two or three words, it 
requires judgment to do it in such a manner as they 
shall not be missed, and that the speech may begin 
naturally without them. There is a fine instance of 
this kind out of Homer, in the twenty-third chapter of 
Longinus. 


L2 
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Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo. 


Virc. 


WE were told in the foregoing book, how the evil 
spirit practised upon Eve as she lay asleep, in order to 
inspire her with thoughts of vanity, pride, and ambi- 
tion. The author, who shews a wonderful art through- 
out his whole poem, in preparing the reader for the 
several occurrences that arise in it, founds upon the 
above-mentioned circumstance the first part of the fifth 
book. Adam, upon his awaking,. finds Eve still asleep, 
with an unusual discomposure in her looks. The posture 
in which he regards her, is described with a tenderness 
not to be expressed, as the whisper with which he 
awakens her, is the softest that ever was conveyed to a 
lover’s ear. rr 


His wonder was to find unwaken’d Eve 
With tresses discompos’d and glowing cheek, 
As thro’ unquiet rest: he on his side 
Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus: Awake, 
My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 
Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight! 
Awake: the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet. 
Such whispering wak’d her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake. 

O sole in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face and morn return’d 


I cannot but take notice that Milton, in the confer- 
ence between Adam and Eve, had his eye very fre- 
quently upon the book of Canticles, in which there is a 
noble spirit of eastern poetry; and very often not unlike 
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what we meet with in Homer, who is generally placed 
near the age of Solomon. I think there is no question 
but the poet in the preceding speech, remembered those 
two passages which are spoken on the like occasion, and 
filled with the same pleasing images of nature. 

«< My beloved spake, and said unto me, rise up, my 
love, my fair one, and come away ; for lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my love, my 
fair one, and come away: 

«Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field ; 
let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see if the 
vine flourish, whether the tender grape appear, and the 
pomegranates bud forth.”’ 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 


—Where the sapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse, 


shews that the poet had this delightful scene in his 
mind. | 3 
Eve’s dream is full of those ‘ high conceits engendering 
pride,’ which, we are told, the devil endeavoured to in- 
stil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where she 
fancies herself awakened by Adam in the following 
beautiful lines. 


Why sleep’st thou Eve ? now is ‘the pleasant time, 

The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 

Tunes sweetest his love-labour’d song; now reigns 
_ Full orb’d the moon, and with more pleasing light 

Shadowy sets off the face of things: in vain, 

If none regard. Heav’n wakes with all his eyes, 

Whom to behold but thee, Nature’s desire, 

In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment, 

Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze! 


An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in such sentiments as these: 
but flattery and falsehood are not the courtship of Mil- 
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ton’s Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her state 
of innocence, excepting only in a dream produced on 
purpose to taint her imagination. Other vain senti- 
ments of the same kind in this relation of her dream, 
will be obvious to every reader. Though the catastrophe 
of the poem is finely presaged on this occasion, the par- 
ticulars of it are so artfully shadowed, that they do not 
anticipate the story which follows in the ninth book. I 
shall only add, that though the vision of itself is found- 
ed upon truth, the circumstances of it are full of that 
wildness and inconsistency which are natural to a 
dream. Adam, conformable to his superior character 
for wisdom, instructs and comforts Eve upon this 
occasion. | 


So cheer’d he his fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops, that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss’d, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. 


The morning hymn is written in imitation of one of 
those psalms where, in the overflowings of gratitude and 
praise, the psalmist calls not only upon the angels, but 
upon the most conspicuous parts of the inanimate crea- 
tion, to join with him in extolling their common Maker. 
Invocations of this nature fill the mind with glorious 
ideas of God’s works, and awaken that divine enthu- 
siasm, which is so natural to devotion. . But if this call- 
ing upon the dead parts of nature is at all times a proper 
kind of worship, it was in a particular manner suitable 
to our first parents, who had the creation fresh upon 
their minds, and had not seen the various dispensations 
of Providence, nor consequently could be acquainted 
with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I need not 
remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which runs through 
this whole hymn, nor the holiness of that resolution with 
which it. concludes. 


Having already mentioned those speeches which are 
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assigned to the persons in this poem, I proceed to the 
description which the poet gives of Raphael. His de- 
parture from. before the throne, and his flight through 
the choirs of angels, is finely imaged. As Milton every 
where fills his poem with circumstances that are mar- 
vellous and astonishing, he describes the gate of heaven 
as framed after such a manner, that it opened of itself 
upon the approach of the angel who was to pass 
through it. | 


Till at the gate 
Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate self-open’d wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as by work - 
Divine the sovereign architect had fram’d. 


The poet here seems to have regarded two or three 
passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in particular, where, 
speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he had made 
twenty tripodes, running on golden wheels; which, up- 
on occasion, might go of themselves to the assembly of 
the gods, and, when there was no more use for them, 
return again after the same manner. Scaliger has rallied 
Homer very severely upon this point, as M. Dacier has 
endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend to deter- 
mine, whether in this particular of Homer, the mar- 
vellous does not lose sight of the probable. As the 
miraculous workmanship of Milton’s gates is not so ex- 
traordinary as this of the tripodes, so I am persuaded he 
would not have mentioned it, had not he been support- 
ed in it by a passage in the scripture, which speaks of 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved 
of themselves, or stood still, in conformity with the 
cherubims, whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Milton had this circumstance 
in his thoughts, because in the following book he de- 
scribes the chariot of the Messiah with living wheels, 
according to the plan in Ezekiel’s vision. 


- Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel tndrawn, 
Iiself instinct with spirit 


pee 
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I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, who 
are for vindicating every thing that is censured in Ho- 
mer, by something parallel in holy writ, would have 
been very well pleased had they thought of confronting 
Vulcan’s tripodes with Ezekiel’s wheels. 

Raphael’s descent to.the earth, with the figure of his 
person, is represented in very lively colours. Several of 
the French, Italian, and English poets, have given a 
loose to their imaginations in the description of angels: 
but I do not remember to have met with any so finely 
drawn, and so conformable to the notions which are 
given of them in scripture, as this in Milton. After 
having set him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and 
represented him as alighting upon the earth, the poet 
concludes his description with a circumstance which is 
altogether new, and imagined with the greatest strength 
of fancy. — | 


Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heav’nly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide; —————__——__—____ 


Raphael’s reception by the guardian angels, his pass- 
ing through the wilderness of sweets, his distant appear- - 
ance to Adam, have all the graces that poetry is capa- 
ble of bestowing. The author afterwards gives us a 


particular description of Eve in her domestic employ- 
ments, , 


So saying, with dispatchful looks-in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chuse for delicacy best, 
What order so contriv’d as not to mix 
Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs her then, &c. 


Though in this, and other parts of the same book, the 
subject is only the housewifery of our first parent, it is 
set off with so many pleasing images and strong expres- 


sions, as make it none of the least agreeable parts in 
tls divine work, : 
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The natural majesty of Adam, and at the same time 
his submissive behaviour to the superior being who had 
vouchsafed to be his guest; the solemn hail which the 
angel bestows upon the mother of mankind, with the 
figure of Eve ministering at the table, are circumstances 
which deserve to be admired. | 

Raphael’s behaviour is every way suitable to the dig- 
nity of his nature, and to that character of a sociable 
spirit, with which the author has so judiciously intro- 
duced him. He had received instructions to converse 
with Adam, as one friend converses with another, and 
to warn him of the enemy, who was contriving his 
destruction: accordingly he is represented as. sitting 
down at a table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of 
Paradise. The occasion naturally leads him to his dis- 
course on the food of angels. After having thus enter- 
ed into conversation with man upon more indifferent 
subjects, he warns him of his obedience, and makes a 
natural transition to the history of that fallen angel, who 
was employed in the circumvention of our first parents. 

Had I[ followed Monsieur Bossu’s method in my first 
paper on Milton, I should have dated the action of 
Paradise Lost from the beginning of Raphael’s speech in 
this book, as he supposes the action of the A‘neid to be- 
gin in the second book of that poem. I could alledge 
many reasons for my drawing the action of the Aneid 
rather from its immediate beginning in the first book, 
than from its remote beginning in the second; and shew 
why I have considered the sacking of Troy as an epi- 
sode, according to the common acceptation of that: 
word. But as this would be a dry unentertaining piece 
of criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to those who 
have read my first paper, I shall not enlarge upon it. 
Which ever of the notions be true, the unity of Milton’s 
action is preserved according to either of them ; whether 
we consider the fall of man in its immediate beginning, 
as proceeding from the resolutions taken in the infernal 
‘council, or in its more remote beginning, as proceeding’ 

from the first revolt of the angels in heaven. The occa- 
sion which Milton assigns for this revolt, as it is found- 
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ed on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of some 
great writers, so it was the most proper that the poet 
could have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is described with great force of 
imagination, and a fine variety of circumstances. The 
learned reader cannot but be pleased with the poet’s 
imitation of Homer in the last of the following lines : 


At length into the limits of the north 

They came, and Satan took his royal seat 

High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 

Rais’d on a mount, with pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer, (so call 

That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted) 


Homer mentions persons and things, which he tell us, 
in the language of the gods, are called by different 
names from those they go by in the language of men. 
Milton has imitated him with his usual judgment in this 
particular place, wherein he has likewise the authority 
of scripture to justify him. The part of Abdiel, who 
was the only spirit that in this infinite host of angels 
preserved his allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us a 
noble moral of religious singularity. The zeal of the 
seraph breaks forth in a becoming warmth of sentiments 
and expressions, as the character which is given us of 
him denotes that generous scorn and intrepidity which 
attends heroic virtue. The author doubtless designed it 
as a pattern to those who live among mankind in their 
present state of degeneracy and corruption. 


So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d ; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth he pass’d, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustain’d 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turn’d 

On those proud tow’rs to swift destruction doom’ds 
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Vocat in certamina divos. 
Vire. 


WE are now entering upon the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, in which the poet describes the battle of angels ; 
having raised his reader’s expectation, and prepared 
him for it by several passages in the preceding books. 
I omitted quoting these passages in my observations on 
the former books, having purposely reserved them for 
the opening of this, the subject of which gave occasion 
to them. ‘The author’s imagination was so inflamed 
with this great scene of action, that wherever he speaks 
of it, he rises, if possible, above himself. Thus where 
he mentions Satan in the beginning of his poem: 


Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 


We have likewise several noble hints of it in the 
infernal conference. 


O prince, O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th’ imbattel’d seraphim to war, 

Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

That with sad overthrow, and foul defeat, 

Hath lost us heav’n, and all this mighty host 

In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

But see the angry Victor has recall’d 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of heav’n: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge that from the precipice 

Of heaven receiv’d us falling ; and the thunder, 
Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, ‘ 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep, 
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There are several other very sublime images on the 
same subject in the first book, as also in the second. 


What when we fled amain, pursu’d, and struck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us; this hell then seem’d 

A refuge from those wounds 


_ In short, the poet never mentions any thing of this 
battle, but in such images of greatness and terror as are 
suitable to the subject. Among several others, I can- 
not forbear quoting that passage, where the power who 
is described as presiding over the chaos, speaks in the 
third book. 


Thus Satan ; and him thus the anarch old, 

With fault’ring speech, and visage incompos’d, 
Answer’d: I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made head against heaven’s King, tho’ overthrown, 
I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded; and heav’n’s gates 
Pour’d out by millions her victorious bands, 
Pursuing 


It required great pregnancy of invention, and strength 
of imagination, to fill this battle with such circumstances 
as should raise and astonish the mind of the reader; and 
at the same time an exactness of judgment, to avoid 
every thing that might appear light or trivial. Those 
who look into Homer, are surprised to find his battles 
still rising one above another, and improving in horror, 
to the conclusion of the Iliad. Milton’s fight of angels 
is wrought up with the same beauty. It is ushered in 
with such signs of wrath, as are suitable to Omnipotence | 
incensed. ‘The first engagement is carried on under a 
cope of fire, occasioned by the flights of innumerable 
burning darts and arrows which are discharged from 
either host, The second onset is still more terrible, as 
it is filled with those artificial thunders which seem to 
make the victory doubtful, and produce a kind of con- 
sternation even in the good angels. This is followed by 


~ 
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the tearing up of mountains and promontories ; till, in 
the last place, the Messiah comes forth in the fulness 
of majesty and terror. The pomp of his appearance, 
amidst the roarings of his thunders, the flashes of his 
lightnings, and the noise of his chariot-wheels, is de- 
scribed with the utmost flights of human imagination: | 

There is nothing in the first and last day’s engage- 
ment which does not appear natural, and agreeable 
enough to the ideas most readers would conceive of a 
fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt to startle an im- 
agination, which has not been raised and qualified for 
such a description, by the reading of the ancient poets, 
and of Homer in particular. It was certainly a very 
bold thought in our author, to ascribe the first use of 
artillery to the rebel-angels. But as such a pernicious 
invention may be well supposed to have proceeded from 
such authors, so it entered very properly into the 
thoughts of that being who is all along described as as- 
piring to the majesty of his Maker. Such engines were 
the only instruments he could have made use of to imi- 
tate those thunders, that in all poetry, both sacred and 
profane, are represented as the arms of the Almighty. 
The tearing up of the hills, was not altogether so daring: 
a thought as the former. We are, in some measure, 
prepared for such an incident by the description of the 
giant’s war, which we meet with among the ancient 
poets. What still made this circumstance the more 
proper for the poet’s use, is the opinion of many learned 
men, that the fable of the giant’s war, which makes so 
great a noise in antiquity, and gave birth to.the sub- 
limest description in Hesiod’s works, was an allegory 
founded upon this very tradition of a fight between the 
good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to tonthdee with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the descriptions 
of the Latin and Greek poets; and, at the same time, 
improved every great hint which he met with in their 
works upon this subject.. Homer, in that passage which 
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Longinus has celebrated for its sublimeness, and which 
Ovid and Virgil have copied after him, tells us, that 
the giants threw Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon 
Ossa. He adds an epithet to Pelion (sirocipuarey) which 
very much swells the idea by bringing up to the reader's 
imagination all the woods that grew upon it. There 1s 
further a great beauty in his singling out by name these 
three remarkable mountains, so well known to the 
Greeks. This last is such a beauty as the scene of 
Milton’s war could. not possibly furnish him with. 
Claudian, in his fragment upon the giants’ war, has 
given full scope to that wildness of imagination which 
was natural to him. He tells us, that the giants tore 
up whole islands by the roots, and threw them at the 
gods. He describes one of them in particular taking 
up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to the skies,’ 
with all Vulcan’s shop in the midst of it. Another 
tears up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which ran 
down the sides of it; but the poet, not content to 
describe him with this mountain upon his shoulders, 
tells us that the river flowed down his back, as he held 
it up in that posture. It is visible to every judicious 
reader, that such ideas savour more of burlesque, than 
of the sublime. They proceed from a wantonness of 
imagination, and rather divert the mind than astonish 
it. Milton has taken every thing that is sublime in 
these several passages, and composes out of them the 
following great image : | | 
From their foundations loosning to and fro, 
They pluck’d the seated hills with all their load, 


Rocks, waters, woods; and by the shaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands 


We have the full majesty of Homer in this short. 
description, improved by the imagination of Claudian, 
without its puerilities. | 

_I need not point out the description of the fallen 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their heads: 
in such a dreadful manner, with the other numberless 
beauties in this book, which are so conspicuous, that 
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they cannot escape the notice of the most ordinary 
reader. 

There are, indeed, so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime ideas, 
that it would have been impossible to have given them 
a place within the bounds of this paper. Besides that, 
I find it in a great measure done to my hand at the end 
of my Lord Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Poetry, 
I shall refer my reader thither for some of the master- 
strokes in the sixth book of Paradise Lost, though at the 
same time there are many others which that noble 
author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he was 
master of, has in this book drawn to his assistance all 
the helps he could meet with among the ancient poets. 
The sword of Michael, which makes so great a havoc 
among the bad angels, was given him, we are told, out 
of the armory of God. | 


But the sword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv’n him temper’d so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge: it met 
"The sword of Satan with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer 


This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein the 
poet tells us, that the sword of A:neas, which was given 
him by a deity, broke into pieces the sword of Turnus, 
which came from a mortal forge. As the moral in this 
place is divine, so by the way we may observe, that the 
bestowing on a man who is favoured by heaven such an 
allegorical weapon, is very conformable to the old 
eastern way of thinking. Not only Homer has made 
use of it, but we find the Jewish hero in the book of 
Maccabees, who had fought the battles of the chosen 
people with so much slory and success, receiving in his 
dream a sword from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The following passage, wherein Satan is described as 
wounded by ‘the sword of Michael, is. in imitation of 
Homer : 
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The griding sword with discontinuous wound 

Pass’d through him, but th’ ethereal substance clos’d, 
Not long divisible, and from the gash 

A stream of nectarous humour issuing flow’d 
Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may bleed, 

And all his armour stain’d 


Homer tells us in the same manner, that upon Dio- 
medes wounding the gods, there flowed from the wound 
an ichor, or pure kind of blood, which was not bred 
from mortal viands ; and that though the pain was ex- 
quisitely great, the wound soon closed up, and healed, 
in those beings who are vested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description of his fu- 
rious Moloch flying from the battle, and bellowing with 
the wound he had received, had his eye on Mars in the 
Iliad; who, upon his being wounded, is represented as 
retiring out of the fight, and making an outcry louder 
than that of a whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who were 
engaged in a general battle, were terrified on each side 
with the bellowing of this wounded deity. The reader 
will easily observe how Milton has kept all the horror 
of this image, without running into the ridicule of it. 


—— Where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy’d, 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten’d, nor from the Holy One of Heaven 
Refrain’d his tongue blasphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shatter’d arms, 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing. 


_ Milton has likewise raised his description in this book 
with many images taken out of the poetical parts of 
scripture. The Messiah’s chariot,as I have before 
taken notice, is formed upon a vision of Ezekiel, who, 
as Grotius observes, has very much in him of Homer’s 
spirit* in the poetical parts of his prophecy. . 


7 Much in him of Homer’s spirit] Rather, a spirit much above Ho- | 
mers: witness the gradual departure of the divine presence rome 
oly 
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The following lines in that glorious commission which - . 
is given the Messiah to extirpate the host of rebel. . 
angels, is drawn from a sublime passage in the psalms. 


Go then, thou mightiest in thy Father’s might, 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 

That shake Heav’n’s basis, bring forth all my war, ° 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms, 

Gird on thy sword on thy puissant thigh. 


The reader will easily discover many other strokes of 
the same nature. | 

There is no question but Milton had heated his ima- 
gination with the fight of the gods in Homer, before he 
entered upon this engagement of the angels. Homer 
there gives us a scene of men, heroes, and gods, mixed 
together in battle. Mars animates the contending 
armies, and lifts up his voice in such a manner, that it 
is heard distinctly amidst all the shouts and confusion 
of the fight. Jupiter at the same time thunders over 
their heads; while Neptune raises such a tempest, that 
the whole field of battle, and all the tops of the moun- 
tains, shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of the 
earth, was so affrighted at the shock, that he leaped 
from his throne. Homer afterwards describes Vulcan 
as pouring down a storm of fire upon the river Xanthus, 
and Minerva as throwing a rock at Mars; who, he 
tells us, covered seven acres in, his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the gods 
every thing that is great and terrible in nature, Milton 
has filled his fight of good and bad angels with all the 
like circumstances of horror. The shout of armies, and 
rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and 
mountains, the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are 


holy temple and city, by several successive stages; with dreadful pro- 
phecies intermixed, till, in the end, the glory of the Lord, charioted by 
living wheels and:!winged cherubiis, takes its station upon the mountain 
which is on the east side of the city—the most sublime and terrible idea 
that is to be met with in any author. See Ezekiel, ch. x. xic # 
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all of them employed to lift up the reader’s imagination, 
and give him a suitable idea of so great an action. 
With what art has the poet represented the whole body 
of the earth trembling, even before it was created ! 


All Heaven resounded¢ and had earth been then, 
All earth had to its centre shook 


In how sublime and just a manner does he afterwards 
describe the whole Heaven shaking under the wheels of 
the Messiah’s chariot, with that exception of the throne 
of God! 


Under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. ——_——— 


Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed with so 
much terror and majesty, the poet has still found means 
to make his readers conceive an idea of him beyond 
what he himself was able to describe. 


Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check’d 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of Heaven. 


In a word, Milton’s genius, which was so great in it- 
self, and so strengthened by all the helps of learning, 
appears in this book every way equal to his subject, 
which was the most sublime that could enter into the 
thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts of affecting 
the mind, he knew it was necessary to give it certain 
resting-places and opportunities of recovering itself from 
time to time: he has, therefore, with great address in- » 
terspersed several speeches, reflections, similitudes, and 
the like reliefs, to diversify his narration, and ease the 
attention of the reader, that he might come fresh to his 
great action; and by such a contrast of ideas, have a 
more lively taste of the nobler parts of his description. 
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No. 339. SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 


Ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et inse tener Mundi concreverit orbis. 
Tum durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto 
Caperit, et rerum paullatim sumere formas, — 


Vire. 


Lonemnus has observed, that there may be a loftiness 
in sentiments, where there is no passion, and brings in- 
stances out of ancient authors to support this his opi- 
nion. The pathetic, as that great critic observes, may 
animate and inflame the sublime, but is not essential to it. 
Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very often find 
that those who excel mostin stirring up the passions, very 
often want the talent of writing in the great and sublime 
manner ; and so on the contrary. Milton has shewn him- 
self a master in both these ways of writing. The seventh 
book, which we are now entering upon, is an instance of 
that sublime which is not mixt and worked up with 
passion. The author appears in a kind of composed 
and sedate majesty ; and though the sentiments do not 
give so great an emotion as those in the former book, 
they abound with as magnificent ideas. The sixth book, 
like a troubled ocean, represents greatness in confusion ; 
the seventh affects the imagination like the ocean in a 
calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without produc- 
ing in it any thing like tumult or agitation. ) 

The critic above-mentioned, among the rules which 
he lays down for succeeding in the sublime way of writ- 
ing, proposes to his reader that he should imitate the 
most celebrated authors who have gone before him, and 
been engaged in works of the same nature ; as in parti- 
cular, that if he writes on a poetical subject, he should 
consider how Homer would have spoken on such an 
occasion. By this means one great genius often catches 
the flame from another, and writes in his spirit without 
copying servilely after him. There are a thousand shin- 
Ing passages in Virgil, which have been lighted up by | 
Homer. pa. 
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Milton, though his own natural strength of genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has doubt- 
less very much raised and ennobled his conceptions, by 
such an imitation as that which Longinus has recom- 
mended. | 

In this book, which gives us an account of the six days’ 
works, the poet received but very few assistances from 
heathen writers, who were strangers to the wonders of 
creation. But as there are many glorious strokes of 
poetry upon this subject in holy writ, the author has 
numberless allusions to them through the whole course | 
of this book. . The great critic I have before mentioned, 
though an heathen, has taken notice of the sublime 
manner in which the law-giver of the Jews has describ- 
ed the creation in the first chapter of Genesis ; and 
there are many other passages in scripture, which rise 
up in the same majesty, where this subject is touched 
upon. Milton has shewn his judgment very remarka- — 
bly, in making use of such of these as were proper for 
his poem, and in duly qualifying those high strains of 
eastern poetry, which were suited to readers whose 1m- 
aginations were set to an higher pitch, than those of 
colder climates. | 

Adam’s speech to the angel, wherein he desires an 
account of what had passed within the regions of nature 
before the creation, is very great and solemn. ‘The fol- 
lowing lines, in which he tells him, that the day is not 
too far spent for him to enter upon such a subject, are 
exquisite in their kind. 

And the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though steep, suspense in Heav’n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 


And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, &c. 


The angel’s encouraging our first parents in a modest 
pursuit after knowledge, with the causes which he as- 
signs for the creation of the world, are very just and 
beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, as we are told in 
scripture, the worlds were made, comes forth in the 
power of his Father, surrounded with an host of angels, 
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and clothed with such a majesty as bécomes his enter- 
ing upon a work, which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmost exertion of omnipotence. What a 
beautiful description has our author raised upon that 
hint in one of the prophets ; ‘ And behold there came 
four chariots out from between two mountains, and the 
mountains were mountains of brass.’ 


About his chariot numberless were pour’d, 
Cherub and Seraph, potentates and thrones, » 
And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots wing’d, 
From the armoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Against a solemn day, harnest at hand ; 
Celestial equipage ; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv’d, 
Attendant on their Lord: Heav’n open’d wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 

On golden hinges moving 


I have before taken notice of these chariots of God? 
and of these gates of Heaven, and shall here only add? 
that Homer gives us the same idea of the latter as open- 
ing of themselves, though he afterwards takes off from 
it, by telling us, that the hours first of all removed those 
Prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before 
them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem more 
sublime than the description which follows, where the 
Messiah is represented at the head of his angels, as 
looking down into the Chaos, calming its confusion, 
riding into the midst of it, and drawing the first out-line 
of the creation. ! 


On heav’nly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view’d the vast immeasurable abyss | 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav’ns height, and with the center mix the pole. 
Silence ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 
Said then th’ omnific word, your discord end : 
Nor staid, but on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice : him all his train 
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Follow’d in bright procession, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then staid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 

This universe, and all created things; 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 
And said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world. 


The thought of the golden compasses is conceived 
altogether in Homer’s spirit, and is a very noble inci- 
dent in this wonderful description. Homer, when he 
speaks of the gods, ascribes to them several arms and 
instruments with the same greatness of imagination. 
Let the reader only peruse the description of Minerva’s 
fEgis, or Buckler, in the fifth book of the Iliad, with 
her spear, which would overturn whole squadrons, and 
her helmet that was sufficient to cover an army drawn 
out of an hundred cities: the golden compasses in the 
above-mentioned passage appear a very natural instru- 
ment in the hand of him, whom Plato somewhere calls 
the Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in cloth- 
ing abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible images, 
we find a magnificent description of the creation formed 
after the same manner in one of the prophets, wherein 
he describes the Almighty architect as measuring the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, meeting out the heavens 
with his span, comprehending the dust of the earth in 
a measure, weighing the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance. Another of them describing the 
Supreme Being in this great work of creation, repre- 
sents him as laying the foundations of the earth, and 
stretching a lineupon it. And in another place as gar- 
nishing the heavens, stretching out the north over the 
empty place, and hanging the earth upon nothing. 
This last noble thought Milton has expressed in the fol- 
lowing verse. | 


And earth self-balane’d on her center hung. 


The beauties of description in this book lie so very 
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thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them in this 
paper. The poet has employed on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. ‘The several great scenes of the 
creation rise up to view one after another, in such a 
manner, that the reader seems present at this wonderful 
work, and to assist among the choirs of angels, who 
are the spectators of it. How glorious is the conclusion 


of the first day. 


— Thus was the first day ev’n and morn. 
Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 

By the celestial choirs, when orient light 

Exhaling first from darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-day of heav’n and earth: with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb they fill’d. 


We have the same elevation of thought in the third 
day ; when the mountains were brought forth, and the 
deep was made. 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky : 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 

Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters ———— 


We have also the rising of the whole vegetable world 
described in this day’s work, which is filled with all the 


_ graces that other poets have lavished on their description 


of the spring, and leads the reader’s imagination into a 
theatre equally surprising and beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make their appear- 
ance on the fourth day. 


First in his east the glorious lamp was seen 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund te run 

His longitude thro’ Heav’n’s high road: the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced 
Shedding sweet influence: less bright the moon, 
But opposite in levell’d west was set, 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other light she needed none 

In that aspect, and still the distance keeps 

* Till night; then in the east her turn she shines. 
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Revolv’d on Heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds, 
With thousand thousand stars that then appear’d 
Spangling the hemisphere — 


One would wonder how the poet could be so concise 
in his description of the six days’ works, as to compre- 
hend them within the bounds of an episode, and at the 
same time so particular, as to give us a. lively idea of 
them. This is still more remarkable in his account of 
the fifth and sixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
our view the whole animal creation, from the reptile to 
the behemoth. As the lion and.the leviathan are two 
of the noblest productions in the world of living crea- 
tures, the reader will find a most exquisite spirit of 
poetry in the account which our author gives us of them. 
The sixth day concludes with the formation of man, 
upon which the angel takes occasion, as he did after the 
battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, 
which was the principal design of this his visit. | ; 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah returning 
into Heaven, and taking a survey of his great work. 
There is something inexpressibly sublime in this part of 
the poem, where the author describes that great period 
of time, filled with so many glorious circumstances ; 
when the heavens and earth were finished ; when the 
Messiah ascended up in triumph through the everlasting 
gates ; when he looked down with pleasure upon this 
new creation; when every part of nature seemed to re- 
joice in its existence ; when the morning stars sang te- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


So ev’n and morn accomplish’d the sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 

Desisting, tho’ unwearied, up return’d, 

Up to the heav’n of theav’ns his high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created world 

Th’ addition of his empire; how it shew’d 

In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode, 
Follow’d with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tuned 
Angelic harmonies: the earth, the air 
Resounding, (thou remember’st, for thou heard’st) 
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The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station list’ning stood, - 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
‘Open ye everlasting gates, they sung, 

Open ye heav’ns, your living doors, let in 
The great Creator from his work return’d 
Magnificent, his six days’ work, a world. 


I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, with-. 
out mentioning a poem which has lately appeared under 
that title. The work was undertaken with so good an 
intention, and is executed with so great a mastery, that 
it deserves to be looked upon as one of the most useful 
and noble productions in our English verse. ‘The reader 
cannot but be pleased to find the depths of philosophy 
enlivened with all the charms of poetry, and to see so 
great a strength of reason, amidst so beautiful a redun- 
dancy of the imagination. The author has shewn us 
that design in all the works of nature, which neces- 
sarily leads us to the knowledge of its first cause. In 
short, he has illustrated, by numberless and incontesta- 
ble instances, that divine wisdom which the son of Sirach 
has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme Being in his for- 
mation of the world, when he tells us, ‘ that he created 
her, and saw her, and numbered her, and poured her out 
upon all his works.’ 


é 
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Sanctius hic animal, mentisque capacius alte 
Deérat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est ——-—__—__ 


Ov. Mer. 


Tue accounts which Raphael gives of the battle of 
angels, and the creation of the world, have in them those 
qualifications which the critics judge requisite to an 
episode. They are nearly related to the principal action, 
and have a just connection with the fable. | 
The eighth book opens with a beautiful description 
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of the impression which this discourse of the arch-angel 
made on our first parents. Adam afterwards, by avery 
natural curiosity, inquires concerning the motions of 
those celestial bodies which make the most glorious 
appearance among the six days’ works. The poet here, 
with a great deal of art, represents Eve as withdrawing 
from this part of their conversation to amusements more 
suitable to her sex. He well knew, that the episode 
in this book, which is filled with Adam’s account of his 
passion and esteem for Eve, would have been improper - 
for her hearing, and has therefore devised very just and 
beautiful reasons for her retiring. 


So spake our sire, and by his count’nance seem’d 
Ent’ring on studious thoughts abstruse: which Eve . 
Perceiving where she sat retired in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her seat, 

And grace that won who saw to wish her stay, 
Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom, 

Her nursery: they at her coming sprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high: such pleasure she reserv’d, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress ; 

Her husband the relater she preferr’d 

Before the angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather: he, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses ; from his lip 

Not words alone pleased her. O when meet now 
Such pairs in love, and mutual honour join’d ! 


The Angel’s returning a doubtful answer to Adam’s 
inquiries, was not only proper for the moral reason 
which the poet assigns, but because it would have been 
highly absurd to have given the sanction of an arch- 
angel to any particular system of philosophy. The 
chief points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican hypothesis 
are described with great conciseness and perspicuity, 
and at the same time dressed in very pleasing and 
poetical images, 

Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterwards upon his 3 
own history, and relates to him the circumstances in 
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which he found himself upon his creation ; as also his 
conversation with his Maker, and his first meeting with 
Eve. There is no part of the poem more apt to raise 
the attention of the reader, than this discourse of our 
great ancestor; as nothing can be more suprising and 
delightful to us, than to hear the sentiments that arose 
in the first man while he was yet new and fresh from 
the hands of his Creator. The poet has interwoven 
every thing which is delivered upon this subject in holy 
writ with so many beautiful imaginations of his own, 
that nothing can be conceived more just and natural 
than this whole episode. As our author knew this 
subject could not but be agreeable to his reader, he 
would not throw it into the relation of the six days’ 
works, but reserved it for a distinct episode, that he 
might have an opportunity of expatiating upon it more 
at large. Before I enter on this part of the poem, I 
cannot but take notice of two shining passages in the 
dialogue between Adam and the angel. The first is 
that wherein our ancestor gives an account of the plea- 
sure he took in conversing with him, which contains a 
very noble moral. 

For while I sit with thee, I seem in heaven, 

And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleasantest to thirst 

And hunger, both from labour, at the hour 

Of sweet repast ; they satiate, and soon fill, 


‘Tho’ pleasant ; but thy words with grace divine 
Imbu’d, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 


The other I shall mention is that in which the angel 
gives a reason why he should be glad to hear the story 
Adam was about to relate. 


For I that day was absent, as befel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 

Far on excursion towards the gates of hell, 
Squar’d in full legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issued forth a spy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work, 

Lest he, incenst at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with creation might have mixed. 


There is no question but our poet drew the image in 
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what follows from that in Virgil’s sixth book, where 
/Eneas and the Sibyl stand before the adamantine gates, 
which are there described as shut upon the place of 
torments, and listen to the groans, the clank of chains, 
and the noise of iron whips, that were heard in those 
regions of ruin and sorrow. 

Fast we found, fast shut 

The dismal gates, and barricadoed strong ; 

But long e’er our approaching, heard within 


Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 


Adam then proceeds to give an account of his con- 
dition and sentiments immediately after his creation. 
How agreeably does he represent the posture in which 
he found himself, the delightful landskip that surround- 
ed him, and the gladness of heart which grew up in him 
on that occasion. 


As new waked from soundest sleep, » 

Soft on the flowry herb I found me laid 

In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 

Soon dried, and the reeking moisture fed. 

Straight toward heav’n my wondering eyes I turn’d, | 
And gaz’d awhile the ample sky, till rais’d 

By quick instinctive motion up I sprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 

Stood on my feet: about me round I saw 

Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived, and moved, and walk’d or flew, 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil’d: 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 


+ Adam is afterwards described as surprised at his own 
existence, and taking a survey of himself, and of all the 
works of nature. He likewise is represented as discover- 
ing by the light of reason, that he and every thing about 
him must have been the effect of some Being infinitely 
good and powerful, and that this Being had a right to 
his worship and adoration. His first address to the 
sun, and to those parts of the creation, which made the 
most distinguished figure, is very natural and amusing 
to the imagination. | 


Thou sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou enlight’ned earth, so fresh and gay, 
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Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, . 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
Tell if you saw, how came I thus, how here? — 


His next sentiment, when upon his first going to sleep, 
he fancies himself losing his existence, and falling away 
into nothing, can never be sufficiently admired. His 
dream, in which he still preserves the consciousnes of 
his existence, together with his removal into the garden 
which was prepared for his reception, are also circum- 
stances finely imaged, and grounded upon what is 
delivered in sacred story. 

These and the like wonderful incidents in this part of 
the work, have in them all the beauties of novelty, at 
the same time that they have all the graces of nature. 
‘They are such as none but a great genius could have 
thought of, though, upon the perusal of them, they 
seem to rise of themselves from the subject of which he 
treats. Ina word, though they are natural they are not 
obvious, which is the true character of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the tree of 
life left in the mind of our first parent, is described with 
great strength and judgment ; as the image of the several 
beasts and birds passing in review before him is very 
beautiful and lively. 


Each bird and beast behold 

Approaching two and two, these cow’ring low 
With blandishment ; each bird stoop’d on his wing : 
I nam’d them as they pass’d 


Adam, in the next place, describes a conference which 
he held with his Maker upon the subject of solitude. 
The poet here represents the Supreme Being, as making 
an essay of his own work, and putting to the trial that 
reasoning faculty with which he had endued his creature. 
Adam urges, in this divine colloquy, the impossibility ~ 
of his being happy, though he was the inhabitant of 
Paradise, and Lord of the whole creation, without the 
conversation and society of some rational creature, 
who should partake those blessings with him. This 
dialogue, which is supported chiefly by the beauty 
of the thoughts, without other poetical. ornaments, 
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1s as fine a part as any in the whole poem: the more 
the reader examines the justness and delicacy of its 
sentiments, the more he will find himself pleased with 
it. The poet bas wonderfully preserved the character 
of majesty and condescension in the Creator, and at the 
same time that of humility and adoration in the creature, 
as particularly in the following lines, 


Thus I presumptuous ; and the vision bright, 

As with a smile more bright’ned, thus reply’d, &c. 
I with leave of speech implor’d © 

And humble deprecation thus reply’d. 

Let not my words offend thee, heavenly power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I speak, &c. 


Adam then proceeds to give an account of his second 
sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld the formation 
of Eve. The new passion that was awakened in him at 
the sight of her is touched very finely. 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but different sex ; so lovely fair, 

That what seem’d fair in all the world, seem’d now 
Mean, or in her summ’d up, in her contain’d, 
And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into all things from her air inspir’d 

The spirit of love and amorous delight. 


Adam’s distress upon losing sight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude 
at the discovery of a real creature, who resembled the 
apparition which had been presented to him in his 
dream ; the approaches he makes to her, and his manner 
of courtship, are all laid together in a most exquisite 
propriety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with great 
warmth and spirit, the love which is described in it is 
every way suitable to a state of innocence. Ifthe reader 
compares the description which Adam here gives of his 
leading Eve to the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 
Dryden has made on the same occasion in a scene of 
his Fall of Man, he will be sensible of the great care 
which Milton took to avoid all thoughts on so delicate a 
subject, that might be offensive to religion or-good man- 
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ners. The sentiments are chaste, but not cold, and 
convey to the mind ideas of the most transporting passion, 
and of the greatest purity. Whata noble mixture of 
rapture and innocence has the author joined together, in 
the reflection which Adam makes on the pleasures of 
love, compared to those of sense. 


Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
My story to the sum of earthly bliss 
Which I enjoy, and must confess to find 
In all things else delight indeed, but such 
As us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement desire, these delicacies 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits and flowers, 
Walks, and the melody of birds; but here 
Far otherwise, transported I behold, 
Transported touch, here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange; in all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmov’d, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. 
Or nature fail’d in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain, 
Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at least on her bestow’d 
Too much of ornament, in outward shew — 
Elaborate, of inward less exact. 

When I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself compleat, so well to know. 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; 
All higher knowledge in her’ presence falls 
Degraded: wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc’d, and like folly shews ; 
Authority and reason on her wait, | 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac’d. 


These sentiments of love in our first parent, gave the 
angel such an insight into human nature, that he seems 
apprehensive of the evils which might befal the species 
in general, as well as Adam in particular, from the ex- 
cess of this passion. He therefore fortifies him against 
it by timely admonitions; which very artfully prepare 
the mind of the reader for the occurrences of the next 
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book, where the weakness of which Adam here gives: 
such distant discoveries, brings about that fatal event — 
which is the subject of the poem. His discourse; 
which follows the gentle rebuke he received from the: 
angel, shews that his love, however violent it might ap- 
pear, was still founded in reason, and consequently not _ 
improper for Paradise. 


Neither her outside form so fair, nor ought 

In procreation common to all kinds 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with mysterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me as those graceful acts, 

Those thousand decencies that daily flow 

From all her words and actions mixt with love 

And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d _ 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul ; 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair. 


Adam’s speech, at parting with the angel, has in it 
a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior 
nature, and at the same. time a certain dignity and 
greatness suitable to the father of mankind in his state 
of innocence. 
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In te omnis domus inclinata recumbit. 
Virc. . 


IF we look into the three great heroic poems which 
have appeared in the world, we may observe that they 
are built upon very slight foundations. Homer lived © 
near 300 years after the Trojan war; and, as the writ- 
ing of history was not then in use among the Greeks, 

we may very well suppose, that the tradition of Achilles. 
and Ulysses had brought down but very few particulars. 
to his knowledge ; though there is no question but he 
has wrought into his two poems such of their remark-. 
able adventures as were still talked of among his con- — 
temporaries. | 
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The story of /Eneas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was likewise very bare’of circumstances, and by 
that means afforded him an opportunity of embellishing 
- it with fiction, and giving a full range to his own inven- 
tion. We find, however, that he has interwoven, in 
the course of his fable, the principal particulars, which 
were generally believed among the Romans, of A‘neas’s 
voyage and settlement in Italy. (18 
' The reader may find an abridgment of the whole 
story, as collected out of the ancient historians, and as 
it was received among the Romans, in Dionysius Hali- 
Carnasseus. | 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgil’s 
fable with relation to this history of A®neas, it may 
not, perhaps, be amiss to examine it in this light, so 
far as it regards my present purpose. Whoever looks 
into the abridgment above-mentioned, will find that the 
character of /Eneas is filled with piety to the gods, and 
@ superstitious observation of prodigies, oracles, and 
predictions. Virgil has not only preserved this charac- 
ter in the person of Atneas, but has given a place in his 
poem to those particular prophecies which he found re- 
corded of him in history and tradition. The poet took 
the matters of fact as they came down to him, and cir- 
cumstanced them after his own manner, to make them 
appear the more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I 
believe very many readers have been shocked at that 
Judicrous prophecy, which one of the harpies pro- 
nounces to the Trojans in the third book, namely, that 
before they had built their intended city, they should 
be’ reduced by hunger to eat their very tables. But, 
when they hear this was one of the circumstances that 
had been transmitted to the Romans in the history of 
4Eneas, they will think the poet did very well in taking 
Notice of it. The historian above-mentioned acquaints 
us, a prophetess had foretold A®neas, that he should 
take his voyage westward, till his companions should 
eat their tables; and that accordingly, upon his landing 
in Italy, as they were eating their flesh upon cakes of 
bread, for want of other conveniencies, they afterwards 
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fed on the cakes themselves; upon which one of the 
company said merrily, ‘ We are eating our tables.’ 
They immediately took the hint, says the historian, 
and. concluded the prophecy. to be fulfilled. As Virgil 
did not think it proper to omit so material a particular 
in the history of AZneas, it may be worth while to con- 
sider with how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
taken off every thing that might have appeared impro- 
per for a passage in an heroic poem. The prophetess 
who foretels it is an hungry harpy, as the person who | 
discovers it is young Ascanius. 


Heus etiam mensas consumimus, inquit Iulus. 


Such an observation, which is beautiful in the mouth | 
of a boy, would have been ridiculous from any other in — 
the company. Iam apt to think, that the changing of 
the Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, which is the most 
violent machine in the whole A®neid, and has given of- . 
fence to several critics, may be accounted for the same 
way. Virgil himself, before he begins that relation, 
premises, that what he was going to tell appeared in- 
credible, but that it was justified by tradition. What 
further confirms me that this change of the fleet was a 
celebrated circumstance in the history of A®neas is, that 
Ovid has given a place to the same metamorphosis in — 
his account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with having considered 
the fable of the A‘neid in this light, and taken notice 
how the tradition, on which it was founded, authorizes 
those parts in it which appear the most exceptionable, 
I hope the length of this reflection will not make it un- 
acceptable to the curious part of my readers. 

The history, which was the basis of Milton’s poem, — 
is still shorter than either that of the Iliad or A‘neid. 
The poet has likewise taken care to insert every circum- 
stance of it in the body of his fable. The ninth book, 
which we are here to consider, is raised upon that brief — 
account in scripture, wherein we are told that the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field, that 
he tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit, that 
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she was overcome by this temptation, and that Adam - 
followed her example. From these few particulars Mil- 
ton has formed one of the most entertaining fables that 
invention ever produced. He has disposed of these 
several circumstances among so many agreeable and 
natural fictions of his own, that his whole story looks 
only like a comment upon sacred writ, or rather seems 
to be a full and complete relation of what the other is 
only an epitome. I have insisted the longer on this 
consideration, as I look upon the dispositjon and con- 
trivance of the fable to be the principal Mauty of the 
ninth book; which has more story in it, and is fuller of 
incidents, than any other in the whole poem. Satan’s 
traversing the globe, and still keeping within the shadow 
of the night, as fearing to be discovered by the angel of 
the sun, who had before detected him, is one of those 
beautiful imaginations with which he introduces this his 
second series of adventures. Having examined the 
nature of every creature, and found out one which was 
the most proper for his purpose, he again returns to 
Paradise ; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by night with 
a river that ran under the garden, and rises up again 
through a fountain that issued from it by the tree of 
life. The poet, who, as we have before taken notice, 
speaks as little as possible in his own person, and, after 
the example of Homer, fills every part of his work with 
manners and characters, introduces a soliloquy of this 
infernal agent, who was thus restless in the destruction 
of man. He is then described as gliding through the 
garden under the resemblance of a mist, in order to find 
out that creature in which he designed to tempt our 
first parents. This description has something in it very 
poetical and surprising. | mg : 

So saying, through each thicket dank or dry, 

Like a black mist, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight search, where soonest he might find 

The serpent: him fast sleeping soon he found 


In labyrinth of many a round self-roll’d, 
His head the midst, well stor’d with subtle wiles. 


The author afterwards gives us a description of the 
N 2 
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morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poem, and peculiar to that first season of nature: he 
represents the earth, before it was curst, as a great altar, 
breathing out its incense from all parts, and sending up 
a pleasant savour to the nostrils of its Creator; to which 
he adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as: offering their 
morning worship, and filling up the universal consort of 
praise and adoration. 


Now when as sacred light began to dawn 

In Eden, on the humid flow’rs, that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 
From th’ earth’s great altar send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 

With grateful smell, forth came the human pair, 
And join’d their vocal worship to the choir 

Of creatures wanting voice. 


_ The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is represented with great art: it proceeds from 
a difference of judgment, not of passion, and is managed 
with reason, not with heat: it is such a dispute as we 
may suppose might have happened in Paradise, had 
man continued happy and innocent. ‘There is great 
delicacy in the moralities which are interspersed in 
Adam’s discourse, and which the most ordinary reader. 
cannot but take notice of. The force of love which the 
father of mankind so finely describes in the eighth book, 
and which is inserted in the foregoing paper, shews it- 
self here in many fine instances; as in those fond re- 
gards he cast towards Eve at her parting from him: 


Her long with ardent look his eye pursu’d 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay : 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; she to him as oft engag’d 

To be return’d by noon amid the bow’r. 


In his impatience and amusement during her ab- 
sence : | 3 


Adam the while 
Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 
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As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen : 
. Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay’d. 


But particularly in that passionate speech, where, 
seeing her irrecoverably lost, he resolves to perish with 
her, rather than to live without her. 


Some cursed fraud 

Or enemy hath beguil’d thee, yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin’d, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die ; 

How can | live without thee, how forego | 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly join’d, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart; no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me: flesh of my flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 


The beginning of this speech, and the preparation to 
it, are animated with the same spirit as the conclusion, 
which I have here quoted. : 

The several wiles which are put in practice by the 
tempter, when he found Eve separated from her hus- 
band, the many pleasing images of nature which are in- 
termixed in this part of the story, with its gradual and 
regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, are so very re- 
markable, that it would be superfluous to point out 
their respective beauties. 

I have ayoided mentioning any particular similitudes 
im my remarks on this great work, because I have given 
@ general account of them in my paper on the first 
book. There is one, however, in this part of the 
poem which I shall here quote, as it is not only very 
beautiful, but the closest of any in the whole poem; I 
mean that where the serpent is described as rolling for- 
ward in all his pride, animated by the evil spirit, and 
conducting Eve to her destruction, while Adam was at 
too great a distance from her to give her his assistance. 
These several particulars are all of them wrought into 
the following similitude : 
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——-_—— Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his crest ; as when a wand’ring fire 
Compact of unctuous vapor, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends,) 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amaz’d night-wand’rer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft thro’ pond or pool, 
There swallow’d up and lost, from succour far. 


That secret intoxication of pleasure, with all those 
transient flushings of guilt and joy, which the poet re- 
presents in our first parents upon their eating the for- 
bidden fruit, to those flaggings of spirit, damps of sor- 
row, and mutual accusations which succeed it, are con- 
ceived with a wonderful imagination, and described in 
very natural sentiments, | | ao 

When Dido, in the fourth /Xneid, yielded to that 
fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the 
earth trembled, the heavens were filled with flashes of 
lightning, and the nymphs howled upon the mountain 
tops. Milton, in the same poetical spirit, has described 
all nature as disturbed upon Eve’s eating the forbidden 
fruit. p TR | 


So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost 


— 


Upon Adam’s falling into the same guilt, the whole 
creation appears a second time in convulsions. 


——— He scrupled not to eat 

Against his better knowledge, not deceiv’d, 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan, 

Sky low’red, and, mutt’ring thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at compieating of the mortal sin. ——— 


As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first parents, 
these symptoms of trouble and consternation are won- 
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derfully imagined, not only as prodigies, but as marks 
of her sympathizing in the fall of man. | 

Adam’s converse with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between Jupiter: 
and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno there ap- 
proaches Jupiter with the girdle which she had received 
from Venus ; upon which he tells her, that she appear- 
ed more charming and desirable than she had ever done 
before, even when their loyes were at the highest. The 
poet afterwards describes them as reposing on a summit 
of mount Ida, which produced ‘under them a bed of 
flowers, the lotos, the crocus, and the hyacinth, and 
concludes his description with their falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following pas- 
sage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s speech to 

ve : 


For never did thy beauty since the day 
I saw thee first, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 
So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he seiz’d, and to a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof embowr’d, 
He led her, nothing loath: flow’rs were the couch, 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacinth, earth’s freshest, softest lap. 
There they their fill of love, and love’s disport, 
Took largely, of their mutual, guilt the seal, 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppress’d them 


a 


As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer more, 
or to have resembled him in the greatness of genius than 
Milton, I think I should have given but a very imper- 
fect account of his beauties, if I had not observed the 
most remarkable passages which look lke parallels in 
these two great authors. I might, in the course of 
these criticisms, have taken notice of many particular 
lies and expressions which are translated from the 
Greek poet ; but as I thought this would have appeared 
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too minute and over-curious, I have purposely omitted 
them. The greater incidents, however, are not only 
set off by being shewn in the same light with seyeral of 
the same nature in Homer, but by that means may be 
also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or ig- 
norant, cv 
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———— Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 


Virc, 


Tur tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater variety 
of persons in it than any other in the whole poem. The 
author, upon the winding up of his action, introduces 
all those who had any concern in it, and shews with 
great beauty the influence which it had upon each of 
them. It is like the last act of a well written tragedy, 


in which all who had a part in it are generally drawn — 


up before the audience, and represented under those 
circumstances in which the determination of the action 
places them. , 

I shall, therefore, consider this book under four heads, 
in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the human, 
and the imaginary persons, who have their. respective 
parts allotted in it. | 

To begin with the celestial persons; the guardian 
angels of Paradise are described as returning to Heaven 
upon the fall of man, in order to approve their vigilance; 
their arrival, their manner of reception, with the sor- 
row which appeared in themselves, and in those spirits 
who are said to rejoice at the conversion of a sinner, are 
very finely laid together in the following lines. 


Up into Heav’n from Paradise in haste 

Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man, for of his state by this they knew, 
Much wond’ring how the subtle fiend had stol’n 


‘ 


& 
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Entrance unseen: Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at Heaven gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard, dim sadness ‘did not spare 
That time celestial visages, yet mix’d 

With pity, violated not their bliss 

About the new-arriv’d in multitudes 

Th’ ethereal people ran, to hear, and know 

How all befel: ‘they tow’rds the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste) to make appear 

With righteous plea their utmost vigilance, 
And easily approv’d ;. when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud, 

Amidst in thunder utter’d thus his voice. 


The same divine person, who, in the foregoing parts 
of this poem, interceded for our first parents before. 
their fail, overthrew the rebel angels, and created the 
world, is now represented as descending to Paradise, 
and pronouncing sentence upon the three offenders. 
The cool of the evening being a circumstance with 
which holy writ introduces this great scene, it is poeti- 
cally described by our author, who has also kept religi- 
ously to the form of words, in which the three several 
sentences were passed upon Adam, Eve, and the ser- 
pent. He has rather chosen to neglect the numerous- 
ness of his verse, than to deviate from those speeches 
which are recorded on this great occasion. The guilt 
and confusion of our first parents standing naked before 
their Judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon the 
arrival of Sin and Death into the works of the creation, 
the Almighty is again introduced as speaking to his 
angels that surrounded him. 


See with what heat these dogs of hell advance 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 
oe fair and good created, &e. 


The following passage is formed upon that glorious 
image of holy writ, which compares the voice of an in- 
numerable host of angels, uttering hallelujahs, to the 
voice of mighty thunderings, or of | many waters, 


He ended, and the heav’nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the sound of seas, 
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Through multitude that sung: “ Just are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works ; 
Who can extenuate thee ?” 


Though the author, in the whole course of his poem, 
and particularly in the book we are now examining, has 
infinite allusions to places of scripture, I have only 
taken notice in my remarks of such as are of a poetical 
nature, and which are woven with great beauty into 
the body of this fable. Of this kind is that passage in 
the present book, where. describing. Sin. and Death as 
marching through the works of nature, he adds, 


Behind her Death 
Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horse ! 


Which alludes to that passage in scripture so wonder- 
fully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination. ‘ And 
I looked, and behold a pale horse, and his name that 
sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him; 
and power was given unto them over the fourth part of 
the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 


with sickness, and with the beasts of the earth.’ Under 


this first head of celestial persons we must likewise take 
notice of the command which the angels received, to 
produce the several changes in nature, and sully the 
beauty of the creation. Accordingly they are repre- 
sented as infecting the stars and planets with malignant 
influences, weakening the light of the sun, bringing 
down the winter into the milder regions of nature, plant- 
ing winds and storms in several quarters of the sky, 
storing the clouds with thunder, and, in short, pervert- 
ing the whole frame of the universe to the condition of 
its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble incident in 
the poem, the following lines, in which we see the 
angels heaving up the earth, and placing it in a differ- 
ent posture to the sun from what it had before the fall 
of man, is conceived with that sublime imagination 
which was so peculiar to this great author. 


Some say he bid his angels turn askance ba 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more.» 
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From the sun’s axle; they with labour push’d 
Oblique the centric globe. 


We are in the second place to consider the infernal 
agents under the view which Milton has given us of 
them in this book. It is observed by those who would 
set forth the greatness of Virgil’s plan, that he conducts 
his reader through all the parts of the earth which were 
discovered in his time. Asia, Africa, and Europe, are 
the several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton’s 
poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and fills the 
mind with many more astonishing circumstances. Sa- 
tan having surrounded the earth seven times, departs at 
dength from Paradise. We then see him steering his 
course among the constellations, and after having tra- 
versed the whole creation, pursuing his voyage through 
the Chaos, and entering into his own infernal domi- 
nions. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen angels, 
is worked up with circumstances which give a delightful 
surprise to the reader; but there is no incident in the 
whole poem which does this more than the transforma: 
tion of the whole audience, that follows the account 
their leader gives them of his expedition. The gradual 
‘change of Satan himself is described after Ovid’s man- 
mer, and may vie with any of those celebrated trans- 
formations which are looked upon as the most beautiful 
parts in that poet’s works. Milton never fails of im- 
proving his own hints, and bestowing the last finishing 
touches to every incident which is admitted into his 
poem. The unexpected hiss which rises in this episode, 
the dimensions and bulk of Satan, so much superior to 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under the: same 
transformation, with the annual change which they are 
supposed to suffer, are instances of this kind. The 
beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this whole 
episode, as I have observed in the sixth paper of these 
remarks the great judgment wen which it was con- 
trived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human persons, 
come next under our consideration. Milton’s art is no 
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where more shewn than in his conducting the parts of 
these our first parents. ‘The representation he gives of 
them, without falsifying the story, is wonderfully con- 
trived to influence the reader with* pity and compassion 
towards them. Though Adam involves the whole species 
in misery, his crime proceeds from a weakness which 
every man is inclined to pardon and commiserate, as it 
seems rather the frailty of human nature, than of the . 
person who offended. Every one is apt to excuse a fault 
which he himself might have fallen into. It was the ex- 
cess of love for Eve that ruined Adam and his posterity. 
I need not add, that the author is justified in this parti- 
cular by many of the fathers, and the most orthodox 
writers. Milton has by this means filled a great part of 
his poem with that kind of writing which the French 
critics call the Tender, and which is in a particular man- 
ner engaging to all sorts of readers. . 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now considering 
are likewise drawn with such sentiments as do not only 
interest the reader in their afflictions, but raise in him 
the most melting passions of humanity and commisera- 
tion. When Adam sees the several changes in nature > 
produced about him, he appears in a disorder of mind 
suitable to one who had forfeited both his innocence 
and happiness: he is filled with horror, remorse, despair; 
in the anguish of his heart he expostulates with his Crea- 
tor for having given him an unasked existence. _ 


Did J request thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me man, did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote me, or here place — 
In this delicious garden? As my will 
Concurr’d not to my being, *twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my-dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 

All I received ———____ | 


* Influence the reader with—] 'The expression is hard, and scarce al- 
lowable. When we use influence, as a verb, we use it absolutely; as, 
“such considerations influenced him,” that is, had an effect or influence 
upon him; without specifying the effect produced. He had expressed 
himself better, if he haa said, to fill the reader’s mind with—or, to 
engage the reader’s pity, &c. 
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He immediately after recovers from his presumption, 
owns his doom to bejust, and begs that the death which 
is threatened may be inflicted on him. 


Why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix’d on this day? why do I overlive, 
Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible! how glad would lay me down, 
As in my mother’s lap! there should I rest 
And sleep secure ; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear of worse 
To me and to my off-spring, would torment me 
With cruel expectation. 


This whole speech is full of the like emotion, and varied 
with all those sentiments which we may suppose natural 
to a mind so broken and disturbed. I must not omit 
that generous concern which our first father shews in it 
for his posterity, and which is so proper to affect the 
reader. 


——_————-Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 

Of happiness: yet well if here would end 

The misery, I deserv’d it, and would bear z 
My own deservings ; but this will not serve : 

All that I eat or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 

Delightfully, < increase and multiply,’ 

Now death to hear ! 

—_—_—_—_—_—In me all 

Posterity stands curst: fair patrimony 

That I must leave you, sons! O were I able 

To waste it all myself, and leave you none! 

So disinherited how would you bless 

Me now your curse! ah, why should all mankind 

For one man’s fault thus guiltless be condemned, 

If guiltless? but from me what can proceed 

But all corrupt 


Who can afterwards behold the father of mankind ex- 
tended upon the earth, uttering his midnight complaints, 
bewailing his existence, and wishing for death, without 
sympathizing with him in his distress ? 
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--. Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 

_ Through the still night, not now, as e’er man fell, 
Wholesome and cool and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror: on the ground 
Outstretch’d he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs’d his creation, death as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution. 


The part of Eve in this book is no less passionate, 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She is repre- 
sented with great tenderness as approaching Adam, but 
is spurned from. him with a spirit of upbraiding and in- 
dignation conformable to the nature of man, whose 
passions had now gained the dominion over him. ‘The 
following passage wherein she is described as renewing, 
her addresses to him, with the whole speech that follows 
it, have something in them exquisitely moving and 
pathetic. 


He added not, and from her turn’d: but Eve 

Not so repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 

And tresses all disorder’d, at his feet 

Fell humble, and embracing them besought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. . 
Forsake me not thus, Adam; witness heav’n. 

What love sincere and reverence in my heart. 

I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceived ; thy suppliant 

I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me not;. 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, . 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay: forlorn of thee 

Whither shall I betake me, where subsist ? 

While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 

Between us two let there be peace, &c. 


Adam’s reconcilement to her is worked up in the same 
spirit of tenderness. Eve afterwards proposes to her 
husband, in the blindness of her despair, that to prevent 
their guilt from descending upon posterity, they should 
resolve to live childless; or, if that could not be done, 
they should seek their own deaths by violent methods.’ 
As those sentiments naturally engage the reader to regard’ 
the mother of mankind with more than ordinary com- 
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miseration, they likewise contain a very fine moral._ 
The resolution of dying, to end our miseries, does not 
shew such a degree of magnanimity as a resolution to. 
bear them, and submit to the dispensations of Providence. 
Our author has therefore, with great delicacy, represent- 
ed Eve as entertaining this thought, and Adam as dis- 
approving it. : | 

We are, in the last place, to consider the imaginary 
persons, or Death and Sin, who act a large part in this — 
book. . Such beautiful extended allegories are certainly 
some of the finest compositions of genius; but, as I have 
before observed, are not agreeable to the nature of an 
heroic poem. This of Sin and Death is very exquisite in 
its kind, if not -considered as a part of such a work. 
The truths contained in it are so clear and open, that L 
shall not lose time in explaining, them; but shall only 
observe, that a reader who knows the strength of the 
English tongue, will be amazed to think how the poet 
could find such apt words and phrases to describe the 
actions of those two imaginary persons, and particularly 
in that part where Death is exhibited as forming a bridge 
over the Chaos; a work suitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an opportunity 
of speaking more at large of such shadowy and imaginary 
persons as may be introduced into heroic poems, I shall 
beg leave to explain myself in a matter which is curious 
in its. kind, and which none of the critics have treated 
of. It is certain Homer and Virgil are full of imaginary 
persons who are very beautiful in poetry when they are 
just shewn without being engaged in any series of action, 
Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, and ascribes 
a short part to him in his Iliad; but we must consider, 
that though we now regard such a person as entirely 
shadowy and unsubstantial, the heathens made _ statues 
of him, placed him in their temples, and looked upon 
him as a real deity. When Homer makes use of other 
such allegorical persons, it is only in short expressions, 
which convey an ordinary thought to the mind in the 
most pleasing manner, and may rather be looked upon 
as poetical phrases than allegorical descriptions. In- 
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stead of telling us that men naturally fly when they are 
terrified, he introduces the persons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tells us, are inseparable companions. Instead 
of saying that the time was come when Apollo ought to 
have received his recompence, he tells us that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Instead of describing the effects 
which Minerva’s A°gis produced in battle, he tells us 
that the brims of it were encompassed by ‘Terror, Rout, ° 
Discord, Fury, Pursuit, Massacre, and Death. In the 
same figure of speaking, he represents Victory as follow- 
ing Diomedes ; Discord as the mother of funerals and 
mourning ; Venus as dressed by the Graces; Bellona as 
wearing terror and consternation like a garment. I 
might give seyeral other instances out of Homer, as well 
as a great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewise very 
often made use of the same way of speaking, as where 
he tells us, that Victory sat on the right hand of the 
Messiah when he marched forth against the rebel angels ; 
that at the rising of the sun the Hours unbarred the gates 
of Light; that Discord was the daughter of Sin. Of the 
same nature are those expressions, where describing the 
singing of the nightingale, he adds, ‘ Silence was pleased ;’ 
and upon the Messiah’s bidding peace to the Chaos, *‘ Con- 
fusion heard -his voice.’ I might add innumerable in- 
_ stances of our poet’s writing in this beautiful figure. It 
is plain that these I have mentioned, in which persons of 
an imaginary nature are introduced, are such short alle- 
gories as are not designed to be taken in the literal sense, 
but only to convey particular circumstances to the reader 
after an unusual and entertainmg manner. But when 
such persons are introduced as principal actors, and en- 
gaged ina series of adventures, they take too much upon 
them, and are by no means proper for an heroic poem, 
which ought to appear credible in its principal parts. 
I cannot forbear, therefore, thinking that Sin and Death 
are as improper agents in a work of this nature, as 
Strength and Necessity in one of the tragedies of Aeschy- 
lus, who represented those two persons nailing down 
Prometheus to a rock, for which he has been justly 
censured by the greatest critics. I do not know any 


~ 
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imaginary person made use of in a more sublime manner 
of thinking than that in one of the prophets, who, des- 
cribing God as descending from heaven, and visiting the 
sins of mankind, adds that dreadful circumstance, ‘ Be- 
fore him went the Pestilence.’ It is certain this ima- 
ginary person might have been described in all her purple 
spots. The Fever might have marched before her, Pain 
might have stood on her right hand, Phrenzy on her left, 
and Death in her rear. She might have been introduced 
as gliding down from the tail of a comet, or darted upon 
the earth in a flash of lightning: she might have tainted 
the atmosphere with her breath; the very glaring of her 
eyes might have scattered infection. But I believe every 
reader will think, that in such sublime writings the men- 
tioning of her, as it is done in scripture, has something in 
it more just, as well as great, than all that the most fanci-. 
ful poet could have bestowed upon her in the richness of 


his imagination. 


/ 


No. 363. SATURDAY, APRIL 26. 


Crudelis ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 


Vine. 


Minton has shewn a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arose in our first parents 
upon the breach of the commandment that had been 
given them. We see them gradually passing from the 
triumph of their guilt through remorse, shame, despair, 
contrition, prayer, and hope, to a perfect and compleat 
Tepentance. At the end of the tenth book they are 
represented as prostrating themselves upon the ground, 
and watering the earth with their tears: to which the 
poet joins this beautiful circumstance, that they offered 
up their penitential prayers on the very place where 
their Judge appeared to them when he pronounced their 
sentence. 
VOL. Iv. O 
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Repairing where he judged them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confess’d 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d with tears 
Watering the ground————— 


There is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy of — 
Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having put out his own 
eyes, instead of breaking his neck from the palace battle- | 
ments (which furnishes so elegant an entertainment for 
our English audience) desires that he may be conducted 
to Mount Cithzron, in order to end his life in that very — 
place where he was exposed in his infancy, and where 
he should then have died, had the will of his parents been | 
executed. a 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn to his — 
sentiments, he describes in the beginning of this book — 
the acceptance which these their prayers met with, in a 
short allegory formed upon that beautiful passage in 
holy writ; *‘ And another angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censor; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should offer it with 
the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, which — 
was before the throne: and the smoke of the incense 
which came with the prayers of the saints ascended up 
before God.’ 


~To heav’n their prayers 

Flew up, nor miss’d the way by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate : in they pass’d 
Dimensionless through heay’nly doors, then clad 
With incense, where the golden altar fumed, 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 

Before the Father’s throne 


We have the same thought expressed a second time 
in the intercession of the Messiah, which is conceived in 
very emphatic sentiments and expressions. . 

Among the poetical parts of scripture which Milton 
has so finely wrought into this part of his narration, I 
must not omit that wherein Ezekiel, speaking of the 
angels who appeared to him in a vision, adds, that” 
* every one had four faces, and that their whole bodies, — 
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and their backs, and their hands, and their wings, were 
full of eyes round about.’ 


The cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim ; four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their shape 
Spangled with eyes ——_—_ 


‘The assembling of all the angels of heaven to hear 
the solemn decree passed upon man, is represented in 
very lively ideas. The Almighty is here described as 
remembering mercy in the midst of judgment, and com- 
manding Michael to deliver his message in the mildest 
terms, lest the spirit of man, which was already broken 
with the sense of his guilt and misery, should fail be- 
fore him. 


Yet lest they faint 

At the sad sentence rigorously urg’d, 

(For I behold them soft’ned, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess) all terror hide. 


The conference of Adam and Eve is full of moving 
sentiments. Upon their going abroad after the melan- 
choly night which they had passed together, they dis- 
cover the lion and the eagle pursuing each of them their 
prey towards the eastern gates of Paradise. ‘There isa 
double beauty in this incident, not only as it presents 
great and just omens, which are always agreeable in 
poetry, but as it expresses that enmity which was now 
produced in the animal creation. ‘The poet, to shew 
the like changes in nature, as well as to grace his fable 
with a noble prodigy, represents the sun in an eclipse. 
This particular incident has likewise a fine effect upon 
the imagination of the reader, in regard to what follows ; 
for at the same time that the sun is under an eclipse, a 
bright cloud descends in the western quarter of the 
heavens, filled with an host of angels, and more luminous 
than the sun itself. The whole theatre of nature is 
darkened, that this glorious machine may appear in all 
its lustre and: magnificence. 

— Why in the east 
Darkness ere day’s mid-course and morning light 
O 2 
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* More orient in that western cloud that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white, . 
And slow descends, with something heav’nly fraught ? 
He err’d not, for by this the heav’nly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In Paradise, and on a hill made halt ; 
A glorious apparition 


I need not observe how properly this author, who 
always suits his parts to the actors whom he introduces, 
has employed Michael in the expulsion of our first 
parents from Paradise. ‘The archangel on this occasion 
neither appears in his proper shape, nor in that familiar 
manner with which Raphael the sociable spirit enter- 
tained the father of mankind before the fall. His person, 
his port, and behaviour, are suitable to a spirit of the 
highest rank, and exquisitely described in the following 
passage. 


Th’ archangel soon drew nigh, 

Not in his shape celestial, but as man 

Clad to meet man; over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flow’d 

Livelier than Melibean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 

In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the woof. 

His starry helm, unbuckled, shew’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended; by his side 
As in a glist’ring zodiac hung the sword, 
Satan’s dire dread, and in his hand the spear. 
Adam bow’d low: he kingly from his state 
Inclined not, but his coming thus declared. 


Eve’s complaint upon hearing that she was to be 
removed ‘from the garden of Paradise is wonderfully 
beautiful: the sentiments are not only proper to the 
subject, but have something in them particularly soft 
and womanish. 


Must I then leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 

Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
’ Fit haunt of gods? where I had hope to spend 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. O flow’rs 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
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From the first opening bud, and gave you names ; 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn’d | 
With what to sight or smell was sweet: from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild, how shall we breathe in other air 

Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits ¢ 


Adam’s speech abounds with thoughts which are 
equally moving, and of a more masculine and elevated 
turn. Nothing can be conceived more sublime and 
poetical than the following passage in it. 


This most afflicts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed count’nance; here I could frequent, 
With worship, place by place where he vouchsafed 
Presence divine, and to my sons relate, 
_ On this mount he appear’d, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
-Theard, here with him at this fountain talk’d ; 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet smelling gums and fruits and flowers. 
Tn yonder nether world where shall I seek 
His bright appearances, or footsteps trace? 
For though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off his steps adore. 


The angel afterwards leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole hemi- 
sphere, as a proper stage for those visions which were 
to be represented on it. I have before observed how 
the plan of Milton’s poem is in many particulars greater 
than that of the Iliad or Aneid. Virgil’s hero, in the last 
of these poems, is entertained with a sight of all those 
who are to descend from him; but though that epi- 
sode is justly admired as one of the noblest designs in 
the whole AEneid, every one must allow that this of 
Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam’s vision is 
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not confined to any particular tribe of mankind, but 
extends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his sons 
and daughters, the first objects he is presented with 
exhibit to him the story of Cain and Abel, which is 
drawn together with much closeness and propriety of 
expression. That curiosity and natural horror which 
arises in Adam at the sight of the first dying man, is 
touched with great beauty. 


But have I now seen death? is this the way 
{ must return to native dust? O sight 

Of terror foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 


The second vision sets before him the image of death 
in a great variety of appearances. ‘The angel, to give 
him a general idea of those effects which his guilt had 
brought upon his posterity, places before him a large 
hospital, or lazar-house, fill’d with persons lying under 
all kinds of mortal diseases. How finely has the poet 
told us that the sick persons languished under lingering 
and incurable distempers, by an apt and judicious use 
of such imaginary beings as those I mentioned in my 
last paper, 


Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, Despair 
Tended the sick, busy from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows as their chief good and final hope, 


The passion which likewise rises in Adam on this oc- 
casion is very natural. 


Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 

Dry-eyed behold? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho’ not of woman born; compassion quell’d 

His best of man, and gave him up in tears. 


The discourse between the angel and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than a 
contrast and opposition of incidents, the author, after 
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-his melancholy prospect of death and sickness, raises 
up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity. The secret plea- 
-sure that steals into Adam’s heart as he is intent upon 
this vision, is imagined with great delicacy. I must 
not omit the description of the loose female troop, who 
seduced the sons of God, as they are called in scrip- 
ture. 


For that fair female troop thou saw’st that seem’d 
Of goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman’s domestic honour and chief praise ; 
Bred only and compleated to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress and troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 
To these that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 

Of those fair atheists 


The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and 
filled with the horrors of war. Adam at the sight of 
it melts into tears, and breaks out in that passionate 
speech, | | 


O what are these 

Death’s ministers, not men: who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply | 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 

His brother: for of whom such massacre 

Make they but of their brethren, men of men? 


_ Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his vi- 
sions, after having raised in the mind of his reader the 
several ideas of terror which are conformable to the de- 
scription of war: passes on to those softer images of 
triumphs and festivals, in that vision of lewdness and 
luxury which ushers in the flood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye upon Ovid’s 
account of the universal deluge, the reader may observe 
with how much judgment he has avoided every thing 
that is redundant or puerile in the Latin poet. We do 
not here see the wolf swimming among the sheep, nor any 
of those wanton imaginations which Seneca found fault 
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with, as unbecoming the great catastrophe of nature. 

If our poet has imitated that verse in which Ovid tells 

us that there was nothing but sea, and that this sea 

had no shore to it, he has not set the thought in such 

a light as to incur the censure which critics have passed 

upon it. The latter part of that verse in Ovid is idle 
and superfluous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant, 

Nil nisi pontus erat, deérant quoque littora ponto. 4 

; Ovip. 


Sea cover’d sea, 


Sea without shore 
Mitron. 


In Milton the former part of the description does not 
forestall the latter. How much more great and solemn 
on this occasion is that which follows in our English 
poet, 

And in their palaces 


Where luxury late reign’d, sea monsters whelp’d 
And stabled———-——_____—__ 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that the sea-calves 
lay in those places where the goats were used to browze? 
The reader may find several other parallel passages in 
the Latin and English description of the deluge, where- 
in our poet has visibly the advantage. The sky’s being 
over-charged with clouds, the descending of the rains, 
the rising of the seas, and the appearance of the rain- 
bow, are such descriptions as every one must take no- 
tice of. The circumstance relating to Paradise is so 
finely imagined and suitable to the opinions of many 
learned authors, that I cannot forbear giving it a place 
in this paper. 


———_——_—— Then shall this mount 

Of Paradise by might of waves be mov’d 

Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to the op’ning gulf, 

And there take root an island salt and bare, 

The haunt of seals, and orcs, and sea-mews clang. 
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The transition which the poet makes from the vision 
of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned in Adam, 
is exquisitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, though 
ae first thought it introduces is rather in the spirit of | 

vid. | 


How did’st thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end so sad, 
Depopulation ; thee another flood 

Of tears and sorrow, a flood thee also drown’d 
And sunk thee as thy sons; till gently rear’d 
By th’ angel, on thy feet thou stood’st at last 
Though comfortless, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view destroy’d at once. 


I have been the more particular in my quotations out 
of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, because it is not 
generally reckoned among the most shining books of 
this poem ; for which reason the reader might be apt to 
overlook those many passages in it which deserve our ad- 
miration. The eleventh and twelfth are, indeed, built 
upon that single circumstance of the removal of our first 
parents from Paradise; but though this is not in itself so 
great a subject as that in most of the foregoing books, 
it is extended and diversified with so many surprising 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that these two last 
books can by no means be looked upon.as unequal parts 
of this divine poem. I must further add, that had not 
Milton represented our first parents as driven out of 
Paradise, his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
pleat, and consequently his action would have been 
imperfect. 


No. 369. SATURDAY, MAY 3. 


Segnitis irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus 


Hor. 


Miron, after having represented in vision the history 
of mankind to the first great period of nature, dispatches 
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the remaining part of it in narration. He has devised 
a very handsome reason for the angel’s proceeding with 
Adam after this manner; though doubtless the true rea- 
son was the difficulty which the poet would have found 
to have shadowed out so mixed and complicated a.story 
in visible objects. I could wish, however, that the 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have cest 
him. To give my opinion freely, I think that the ex- 
hibiting part of the history of mankind in vision, and 
part in narrative, is as if an history painter should put 
in colours one half of his subject, and write down the 
remaining part of it. If Milton’s poem flags any where, 
it is in this narration, where in some places the author 
has been so attentive to his divinity, that he has neg- 
lected his poetry. The narration, however, rises very 
happily on several occasions, where the subject is ca- 
pable of poetical ornaments, as particularly in the con- 
fusion which he describes among the builders of Babel, 
and in his short sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The 
storm of hail and fire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for three days, are described with great strength. 
The beautiful passage which follows, is raised upon 
noble hints in scripture. 


Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tamed at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart, but still as ice 
More harden’d after thaw: till in his rage 
Pursuing whom he late dismiss’d, the sea 
Swallows him with his host, but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two crystal walls, 
Aw’d by the rod of Moses, so to stand 
Divided -—_——_—__ 

_ The river-dragon is an allusion to the Crocodile, which 
inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives her plenty. 
This allusion is taken from that sublime passage in 
Ezekiel: ‘Thus saith the Lord God, behold I am against 
thee Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath said, my 
river is mine own, and I have made it for myself.’ 
Milton has given us another very noble and poetical _ 
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image in the same description, which is copied almost 
word for word out of the history of Moses. 


All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning watch ; 
» Then thro’ the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his host, 
And craze their chariot-wheels: when by command 
Moses once more his. potent rod extends 
Over the sea; the sea his rod obeys; 
On their embattell’d ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their war: 


As the principal design of this episode was to give 
Adam an idea of the holy person, who was to re-instate 
human nature in that happiness and perfection from 
which it had fallen, the poet confines himself to the 
line of Abraham, from whence the Messiah was to de- 
scend. ‘he angel is described as seeing the Patriarch 
actually travelling towards the Land of Promise, which 
gives a particular liveliness to this part of the narra- 
fion. 


I see him, but thou canst not, with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, his native soil 

Ur of Chaldza, passing now the ford 

To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds and flocks and numerous servitude : 

Not wand’ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God who call’d him, in a land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains, I see his tents 
Pitcht about Sechem, and the neighbouring plain 
Of Moreh, there by promise he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

From Hamath northward to the desert south, 
(Things by their names I call, though yet unnam’d.) 


_As Virgil’s vision in the sixth /Eneid probably gave 
Milton the hint of this whole episode, the last line is a 
translation of that verse where Anchises mentions the 
names of places, which they were to bear hereafter. 


Hec tum nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terre. 


The poet has very finely represented the joy and 
gladness of heart which rises in Adam upon his disco- 
very of the Messiah. As he sees his day at a distance 
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through types and shadows, he rejoices in it; but when 
he finds the redemption of man compleated, and Pa- 
radise again renewed, he breaks forth in raphanet and 
transport, 


O Goodness infinite, Goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, &c. 


I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that an 
heroic poem, according to the opinion of the best cri- 
tics, ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the 
reader, after having conducted it through many doubts 
and fears, sorrows and disquietudes, in a state of tran- 
quillity and satisfaction. Miulton’s fable, which had so 
many other qualifications to recommend it, was defi- 
cient in this particular. It is here, therefore, that the 
poet has shewn a most exquisite judgment, as well as 
the finest invention, by finding out a method to supply 
this natural defect in his subject. Accordingly he 
leaves the adversary of mankind, in the last view which 
he gives us of him, under the lowest state of mortifica- 
tion and disappointment. We see him chewing ashes, 
grovelling in the dust, and loaden with supernumerary 
pains and torments. On the contrary, our two first 


parents are comforted by dreams and visions, cheered 


with promises of salvation, and, in a manner, raised to 
a greater happiness than that which they had forfeited: 
in short, Satan is represented miserable in the height 
of his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in the height of 
misery. 

Milton’s poem ends very nobly. The last speeches of 
Adam and the archangel are full of moral and instruc- 
tive sentiments. The sleep that fell upon Eve, and the 
effects it had in quieting the disorders of her mind, pro- 
duces the same kind of consolation in the reader, who 
cannot peruse the last beautiful speech which is ascribed 
to the mother of mankind, without a secret pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


Whence thou return’st, and whither went’st, I know; 
For God is also in sleep ; and dreams advise, 
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Which he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging, since with sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied I fell asleep : but now lead on; 

In me is no delay: with thee to go 

Is to stay here; without thee here to stay 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banish’d hence. 
This farther consolation yet secure 

I carry hence; though all by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsaf’d,. 

By me the promis’d Seed shall all restore. 


The following lines, which conclude the poem, rise in 
a most glorious blaze of poetical images and expressions. 

Heliodorus in his AZthiopics acquaints us, that the 
motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, as the 
former do not stir their feet, nor proceed step by step, 
but slide over the surface of the earth by an uniform 
swimming of the whole body. The reader may. observe 
with how poetical a description Milton has attributed the 
same kind of motion to the angels who were to take 
possession of Paradise. | 


So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well-pleas’d, but answered not ; for now too nigh 
Th’ archangel stood, and from the other hill 

To their fix’d station, all in bright array 

The cherubim descended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev’ning mist, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the lab’rer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advane’d 
The brandish’d sword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet 


The author helped his invention in the following 
passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of the angel, 
who, in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his family. 
The circumstances drawn from that relation are very 
gracefully made use of on this occasion. 


In either hand the hast’ning angel caught, 
Our ling’ring parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct; and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d. 
They looking back, &c. 
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The scene which our first parents are surprised with 
upon their looking back on Paradise, wonderfully strikes 
the reader’s imagination, as nothing can be more natural 
than the tears they.shed on that occasion. 


They looking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms : 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wiped them soon. 
The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


If I might presume to offer at the smallest alteration 
in this divine work, I should think the poem would end 


better with the passage here quoted, than with the two 
verses which follow. 


They hand in hand with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


These two verses, though they have their beauty, fall 
very much below the foregoing passage, and renew in the 
mind of the reader that anguish which was pretty well 
laid by that consideration, 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


The number of books in Paradise Lost is equal to 
those of the AEneid. Our author in his first edition had 
divided his poem into ten books, but afterwards broke 
the seventh and the eleventh each of them into two 
different books, by the help of some small additions. 
This second division was made with great judgment, as 
any one may see who will be at the pains of examining 
it. It was not done for the sake of such a chimerical 
beauty as that of resembling Virgil in this particular, 
but for the more just and regular disposition of this great 
work. : 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of the critics ~ 
who have written since his time, will not pardon me if I 
do not find out the particular moral which is inculeated 
in Paradise Lost. Though I can by no means think, 
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with the last-mentioned French author, that an epic 
writer first of all pitches upon a certain moral, as the 
ground-work and foundation of his poem, and afterwards 
finds out a story to it: I am, however, of opinion, that 
no just heroic poem ever was, or can be made, from 
whence one great moral may not be deduced. That 
which reigns in Milton is the most universal and most 
useful that can be imagined; it is in short this, * that 
obedience to the will of God makes men happy, and 
that disobedience makes them miserable.’ This is visibly 
_ the moral of the principal fable which turns upon Adam 
and Eve, who continued in Paradise while they kept the 
command that was given them, and were driven out of 
it as soon as they had transgressed. This is likewise the 
moral of the principal episode, which shews us how an 
innumerable multitude of angels fell from their state of 
bliss, and were cast into hell, upon their disobedience. 
Besides this great moral, which may be looked upon as 
the soul of the fable, there are an infinity of under 
morals which are to be drawn from the several parts of 
the poem, and which makes this work more useful and 
instructive than any other poem in any language. 
Those who have criticised on the Odyssey, the Iliad, 
and /Eneid, have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of months or days contained in the action of 
each of those poems. If any one thinks it worth his 
while to examine this particular in Milton, he will find, 
that from Adam’s first appearance in the fourth book, 
_ to his expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the author 
reckons ten days. As for that part of the action which 
is described in the three first’ books, as it does not pass 
within the regions of nature, I have before observed that 
it is not subject to any calculations of time. 
_ _ Ihave now finished my observations on a work which 
does an honour to the English nation. I have taken a 
general view of it under those four heads, the fable, the 
characters, the sentiments, and the language, and made 
each of them the subject of a particular paper. I have 
in the next place spoken of the censures which our 
author may incur under each of these heads, which I 
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have confined to two papers, though I might have 
enlarged the number, if 1 had been disposed to dwell on 
so ungrateful a subject. I believe, however, that the 
severest reader will not find any little fault in heroic 
poetry, which this author has fallen into, that does not 
come under one of those heads among which I have 
distributed his several blemishes. After having thus 
treated at large of Paradise Lost, I could not think it 
sufficient to have celebrated this poem in the whole, with- 
out descending to particulars. I have therefore bestowed | 
a paper upon each book, and endeavoured not only to 
prove that the poem is beautiful in general, but to point 
out its particular beauties, and to determine wherein they 
consist. I have endeavoured to shew how some passages 
are beautiful by being sublime; others by being soft ; 
others by being natural: which of them are recommend- 
ed. by the passion; which by the moral ; which by the 
sentiment ; and which by the expression. I have like- 
wise endeavoured to shew how the genius of the poet 
shines by a happy invention; a distant allusion; ora 
judicious imitation: how he has copied or improved 
Homer or Virgil, and raised his own imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several poetical passages in 
Scripture. I might have inserted also several passages 
of Tasso, which our author has imitated; but as I do 
not look upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher, I would 
not perplex my reader with such quotations, as might 
do more honour to the Italian than English poet. ‘In 
short, I have endeavoured to particularize those innu- 
merable kinds of beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are essential to poetry, and 
which may be met with in the works of this great 
author. Had I thought, at my first engaging in this 
design, that it would have led me to so great a length, 
I believe I should never have entered upon it; but the 
kind reception which it has met with among those whose 
judgments I have a value for, gives me no. reason to 
repent of the pains I have been at in composing them.* 


* Composing them.] The substantive, to which chem refers, is. under- 
stood, and not expressed. This inaccuracy might have been avoided 
by saying,—the kind reception which these papers have met with, &c, 
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No. 269. TUESDAY, JANUARY 3s. 
a 


Evo rarissima nostro 


Simplicitas 
Ovip. 


T was this morning surprised with a great knocking 
at the door, when my landlady’s daughter came up to 
me and told me there was a man below desired to speak 
with me. Upon my asking her who it was, she told me 
it was a very grave elderly person, but that she did not 
know hisname. I immediately went down to him, and 
found him to be the coachman of my worthy friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley. He told me that his master 
came to town last night, and would be glad to take a 
turn with me in Grays-Inn walks. As I was wonder- 
ing in myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, not 
having lately received any letter from him, he told me 
that his master was ‘come up to get a sight of Prince 
Eugene, and that he desired I would immediately 
meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the old 
knight, though I did not much wonder at it, having 
heard him say more than once in private discourse, that 
he looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so the knight always 
calls him) to be a greater man than Scanderbeg. 

I was no sooner come into Grays-Inn walks, but I 

heard my friend upon the terrace hemming twice or 
thrice to himself with great vigour, for he loves to clear 
his pipes in good air (to make use of his own phrase) 
and is not a little pleased with any one who takes 
notice of the strength which he still exerts in his morn- 
ing hems. } 
_ Iwas touched with a secret joy at the sight of: the 
good old man, who before he saw me was engaged in 
conversation with a beggar-man that had asked an alms 
of him. I could hear my friend chide him for not 
finding out some work ; but at the same time saw him 
put his hand in his pocket and give him six-pence. 

VOL. Iv. Ls 
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Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, con- 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and several 
affectionate looks which we cast upon one another. 
After which the knight told me my good friend his 
chaplain was very well, and much at my service, and 
that the Sunday before, he had made* a most incom- 
parable sermon out of Doctor Barrow. <‘ I have left,’ says 
he; ‘all my affairs in his hands, and being willing to lay 
an obligation upon him, have deposited with him thirty 
marks, to be distributed among his poor parishioners,’ . 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare of 
Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand into his 
. fob, and presented me in his name with a tobacco 
stopper, telling me that Will had been busy all the be- 
ginning of the winter in turning great. quantities. of 
them; and that he made a present of one to every 
gentleman in the country who has good principles, and 
smokes, He added, that poor Will was at present 
under great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had taken 
the law of him for cutting some hazel sticks out of one 
of his hedges. » sip 

Among other pieces of news which the knight brought 
from his country seat, he informed me that Moll White 
was dead; and that about a month after her death the 
wind was so very high, that it blew down the end of one 
of his barns. ‘ But for my part,’ says Sir Roger, ‘I do not - 
think that the old woman had any hand in it.’ | 

He afterwards fell into an account of the diversions 
which had passed in his house during the holydays, for 
Sir Roger, after the laudable custom of his ancestors, 
always keeps open house at Christmas. I learned from 
him, that he had killed eight fat hogs for this season, that 
he had dealt about his chines very liberally amongst his — 
neighbours, and that in particular he had sent a string of ~ 
hog’s puddings with a pack of cards to every poor family 
in the parish. ‘I have often thought,’ says Sir Roger, ¢ it 


“Had made} The archness of making a sermon out of Dr. Barrow, 
will escape those who do not know that to make a sermon is the common 
phrase for preaching. ‘i 
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happens very well that’ Christmas should fall out in the 
middle of the winter. It is the most dead uncom- 
fortable time of the year, when the poor people’ would. 
suffer very much from their poverty and cold, if they 
had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christmas eambols 
to support them: I love to rejoice their poor hearts 
at this season, and to see the whole village merry in my 
great. hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to my 
small beer, and set it a running for twelve days to every 
one that calls for it.’ I have always a piece of cold beef 
and a mince-pye upon the table, and am wonderfully. 
pleased to see-my tenants pass away a whole evening in 
playing their innocent. tricks, and smutting one another. 
Our friend Will Wimble is,as merry as any of them, and 
shews a thousand roguish tricks upon these occasions.’ : 
I was very much delighted with the reflection of my. 
old friend, whieh carried, so much ecodness in it. He 
then launched. out into the praise of the late act of 
parliament for:securing the church. of England, and 
told| me with great satisfaction, that he believed. it 
already began to take effect ; for that a rigid dissenter, 
who ‘chanced to dine at his house on Christmas day; 
had been observed to eat very plentifully of his plumb- 
porridge. , | : Said He 
After having dispatched all our country matters, Sir 
Roger made several. inquiries concerning the club, and 
particularly of his old antagonist Sir Andrew Freeport. 
He asked me with a kind of smile, whether Sir Andrew 
had not taken the advantage of his absence, to vent 
among them some of his republican doctrines; but 
soon after gathering up his countenance into a more 
than ordinary seriousness, ‘ Tell me trul y, says he, ‘don’t 
you think Sir Andrew had a hand in the pope’s proces- 
sion’ but without giving me time to answer him, 
‘Well, well,’ says he, ‘ I know you are a wary man, and 
do not care to talk of public matters.’ ie 
_ The knight then asked ‘me, if I had seen Prince 
Eugene; and.made me promise to get him a stand in 
some convenient place where he might have a full sight 
of that extraordinary man, whose presence does so much 
gi 
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honour to the British nation. He dwelt very long on 
the praises of this great general, and I found that 
since I was with him in the country, he had drawn 
many observations together out of his reading in Baker’s 
Chronicle, and other authors, who always lie in his hall 
window, which very much redound to the honour of 
this prince. | 

Having passed away the greatest part of the morning 
in hearing the knight’s reflections, which were partly 
private, and partly political, he asked me if I would 
smoke a pipe with him over a dish of coffee at Squire’s. 
As I love the old man, I take a delight in complying 
with every thing that is agreeable to him, and accord- 
ingly waited on him to the coffee-house, where his 
venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of the whole 
room. He had no sooner seated himself at the upper 
end of the high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a 
paper of tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wax candle, and 
the Supplement, with such an air of cheerfulness and 
good humour, that all the boys in the coffee-room (who 
seemed to take pleasure in serving him) were at once 
employed on his several errands, insomuch that nobody 
else could come at a dish of tea, till the knight had got 
all his eonveniencies about him. 


No. 271. THURSDAY, JANUARY 10. 
——— s 


Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores. 
Virc. 


I RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters of my. 

correspondents ;: first, as they shew me which of my 
papers are most acceptable to them; and in the next 
place, as they furnish me with materials for new specu- 
lations. Sometimes, indeed, I do not make use of the — 
letter itself, but form the hints of it into plans of my 
own invention ; sometimes I take the liberty to change — 
the language or thought into my own way of speaking 
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and thinking, and always (if it can be done without pre- 
judice to the sense) omit the many compliments and 
applauses which are usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two advantages above-mentioned, which 

I receive from the letters ‘that are sent me, they give 
me an opportunity of lengthening out my paper by the 
skilful management of the subscribing part at the end of 
them, which perhaps does not a little conduce to the 
ease, both of myself and reader. 

_ Some will have it, that I often write to myself, and 
am the only punctual correspondent Ihave. This ob- 
jection would indeed be material, were the letters I 
communicate to the public stuffed with my own com- 
mendations, and if, instead of endeavouring to divert 
or instruct my readers, I admired in them the beauty of 
my own performances. But I shall leave these wise 
conjectures to their own imaginations, and produce the 
three following letters for the entertainment of the day. 


<¢ SIR, 

‘* | was last Thursday in an assembly of iadies, where 
there were thirteen different coloured hoods. Your 
Spectator of that day lying upon the table, they ordered 
me to read it to them, which I did with a very clear 
voice, till I came to the Greek verse at the end of it. I 
must confess, I was a little startled at its popping upon 
me so unexpectedly ; however, I covered my confusion 
as well as I could, and after having muttered two or 
_ three hard words to myself, laughed heartily, and cried, 

* A very good jest, faith!’ The ladies desired me to 
explain it to them; but I begged their pardon for that, 
and told them, that if it had been proper for them to 
hear, they may be sure the author would not have 
wrapt it up in Greek. I then let drop several expres- 
sions, as if there was something in it that was not fit to 
be spoken before a company of ladies. Upon which 
the matron of the assembly, who was dressed in a 
cherry-coloured hood, commended the discretion of the 
writer, for having thrown his filthy thoughts into Greek, 
which was likely to corrupt but few of his readers. At 
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the same time, she declared herself very well pleased, 
that he had not given a decisive opinion upon the new- 
fashioned hoods; ‘ For, to tell you truly, (says she,) 1 
was afraid he would have made us ashamed to shew our 
heads.’ Now, sir, you must know, since this unlucky 
accident happened to me in a company of ladies, 
among whom I passed for a most ingenious man, I have 
consulted one who.is very well versed in the Greek lan: 
guage, and he assures me upon his word, that your late 
quotation means no more, than that ‘manners, and not 
dress, are the ornaments of a woman.’ If this comes to 
the knowledge of my female admirers, I shall be very 
hard put to it to bring myself off handsomely. In the 
mean while I give you this account, that you may take 
care hereafter not to betray any of your well- wishers in- 
to the like inconveniencies. It is in the number of these 
that I re leave to subscribe cee | 

| “ Tom TRIPPIT.” 


«< Mr. SPECTATOR, a.% 
© **.YOuR readers are so well pleased with your cha- 
racter of Sir Roger de Coverley, that there appeared a 
sensible joy in every coffee-house, upon hearing the old 
knight was come to town. Iam now withia knot of his 
admirers, who make it their joint request to you, that 
you would give us public notice of the window or bal- 
cony where the knight intends to make his appearance. 
‘He has already given great satisfaction to several who 
have seen him at Squire’s Coffee-house.. If you think 
fit to place your short face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we 
shall take the hint, and gratefully acknowledge so great 
a noriepa j 
| <:Tamjlisir; 
~** Your most devoted humble servant, C.D.” 


. S° SIR, 

SS KNowine you are very inquisitive after every thing 
‘that is curious in nature, I will wait on you, if you 
-please, in the dusk of the evening, with my show upon 

imy back, which I carry about with me in a’ box, as 
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only consisting of a man, a’ woman, and an horse. The 
two first are married; in which. state the little cavalier 
has so well acquitted himself, that his lady is with child. 
The big-bellied woman, and her husband, with their 
whimsical palfry, are so very light, that when they are 
put together into a scale, an ordinary man may weigh 
down the whole family. The little man is a bully in his 
nature ; but when he grows choleric, I confine him to 
his box till: his wrath is over, by which means I have 
hitherto prevented him from doing mischief. His horse. 
is likewise very vicious, for which reason I am forced 
to tie him close to his manger with a packthread. The 
woman is a coquette: she struts as much as it is possi- 
ble for a lady of two foot high, and would ruin me in 
silks, were not the quantity that goes to a large pin- 
cushion sufficient to make her a gown and petticoat. 
She told me the ‘other day, that she heard the ladies 
wore coloured hoods, and ordered me to get her one of 
the finest blue. I am forced to comply with her de- 
mands while she is in her present condition, being very 
willing to have more of the same breed. I do not know 
what she may produce me, but provided it be a show I 
shall be very well satisfied. Such novelties should not, 
I think, be concealed from the British Spectator; for 
which reason, I hope you will excuse this presump- 
tion in, | 
‘¢ Your most dutiful, most obedient, » 
| “and most humble servant, S. T.” 


No. 275. TUESDAY, JANUARY. 15. 


oe 


———— Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile 
‘ . | Juv. 

Twas yesterday engaged in-an assembly of. virtuosos, 
where one of them produced many curious observations 
which he had lately made in the anatomy of an human 
body. » Another of the company communicated to us 
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several wonderful discoveries, which he had also made 
on the same subject, by the help of very fine glasses. 
This gave birth to a great variety of uncommon re- 
marks, and furnished discourse for the remaining part 
of the day. 

The different opinions which were started on this oc- 
casion, presented to my imagination so many new ideas, 
that by mixing with those which were already there, 
they employed my fancy all the last night, and com- 
posed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 

beau’s head and of a coquette’s heart, which were both 
of them laid on a table before us. An imaginary oper- 
ator opened the first with a great deal of nicety, which, 
upon a cursory and superficial view, appeared like the 
head of another man; but upon applying our glasses to 
it, we made a very odd discovery, namely, that what 
we looked upon as brains, were not such in reality, but 
an heap of strange materials wound up in that shape 
and texture, and packed together with wonderful art in 
the several cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells 
us, that the blood of the gods is not real blood, but 
only something like it; so we found that the brain of a 
beau is not a real brain, but only something like it. 
_ The pineal gland, which many of our modern philo- 
sophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, smelt very 
strong of essence and orange-flower water, and was en- 
compassed with a kind of horny substance, cut into a 
thousand little faces or mirrors, which were impercepti- 
ble to the naked eye; insomuch, that the soul, if there 
had been any here, must have been always taken up in 
contemplating her own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the sinciput, 
that was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, 
wrought together in a most curious piece of network, 
the parts of which were likewise imperceptible to the 
naked eye. Another of these antrums or cavities was 
stuffed with invisible billet-doux, love-letters, pricked 
dances, and other trumpery of the same nature. In 
another we found a kind of powder, which set the whole 
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company a sneezing, and by the scent discovered itself 
to be right Spanish. The several other cells were stored 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it would 
be tedious to give the reader an exact inventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side of the head, 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, pro- 
mises, and protestations; that on the left with oaths 
and imprecations. ‘There issued out a duct from each 
of these cells, which ran into the root of the tongue, 
where both joined together, and passed forward in one 
common duct to the tip of it. We discovered several 
little roads or canals running from the ear into the brain, 
and took particular care to trace them out through 
their several passages. One of them extended itself to 
a bundle of sonnets and little musical instruments. 
Others ended in several bladders, which were filled with 
wind or froth. But the large canal entered into a great 
cavity of the skull, from whence there went another 
canal into the tongue. This great cavity was filled with 
a kind of spongy substance, which the French anato- 
mists call galimatias ; and the English, nonsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough and 
thick, and what very much surprised us, had not in 
them any single blood-vessel that we were able to dis- 
cover, either with or without our glasses; from whence 
we concluded, that the party, when alive,. must have 
been entirely deprived of the faculty of blushing... 

The os cribriforme was exceedingly: stuffed, and in 
some places damaged with snuff. We could not but 
take notice in particular of that small muscle; which is 
not often discovered in dissections, and draws the nose 
upwards, when it expresses the contempt which the 
owner of it has, upon seeing any thing he does not like, 
or hearing any thing he does not understand. I need 
not tell my learned reader, this is that. muscle which 
performs the motion so often mentioned by the Latin 
poets, when they talk of a man’s cocking his nose, or 
playing the rhinoceros. 3 on’ 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in the eye, 
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saving only that ‘the musculi amatori, or, as we may’ 
translate it into English, the ogling muscles, were very 
much’ worn and’ decayed with use; whereas, on the 
contrary, the elevator, or the muscle which turns the 
eye towards heaven, did not appear to have been used 
at all. 

I have onty mentiohed inthis dissection such new 
discoveries as we’ were able to make, and have not taken 
any notice of those parts which are to be met with in 
common heads. | As for the skul!, the face, and indeed 
the whole outward shape and figure of the head, we 
could not discover any difference from what we observe 
in the heads of other men. We were informed, that the 
person to whom this head belonged, had passed for a 
man above five-and-thirty years ; ‘during which time he 
eat and drank like other people, dressed well, talked 
loud, laughed ‘frequently, and on particular occasions 
had acquitted himself tolerably at a ball or an assembly ; 
to which one’ of the company added, that a certain knot 
of ladies took him fora wit. He was cut off in the 
flower of his age by the blow of a paring-shovel, having: 
been surprised’ by an eminent citizen as he was tender- 
erg civilities to his wife: 

hen’ we. had thoroughly examined ‘this head. with 
all its apartments, and its several kinds of furniture, we 
put up the brain, such as it was, into its proper place, 
and laid it aside under a broad piece of scarlet cloth, in 
order to’ be prepared, and kept in a great repository of 
dissections; our operator telling us, that the* prepara- 
tion would not be so. difficult as that of another brain; 
for ‘that he had observed several of the little pipes 
and tubes’ which ran though the brain, were already 
filled with a kind of mercurial) substance, which he 
looked upon to be true quick-silver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the coquette’s 
heart, which he likewise laid open with great dexterity: 
There occurred to us many particularities in this dissec- 
tion; but being unwilling to burden my reader’s memory 
too much, I shall reserve hig subject ye the speculation 
of another day. } 
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Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta. 7 
| ee Virc. 


Havine already given an account of the dissection of 
a beau’s head, with the several discoveries made on that 
occasion, I shall here, according to my promise, enter 
upon the dissection of a coquette’s heart, and commu- 
nicate to the public such particularities as we observed 
in that curious piece of anatomy. | S198 | 
I should, perhaps, have waved this undertaking, ‘had. 
not. I been put in mind of my promise by several of my 
unknown correspondents,’ who ‘are very’ importunate 
with me to make an example of the coquette, as’ I have 
already done of the beau. ' It is, therefore, in. compli- 
ance with the request of friends, that I have looked 
over the minutes of my former dream,’ in order to give 
the public an exact relation of it, which I shall enter 
upon without further preface.io 2 ! 
» Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary ‘diss 
section, told us, that there was nothing in his art more 
difficult, than to lay open the heart of a coquette, by 
reason of the many labyrinths and recesses which are to 
be found in it, and which do not appear in ‘the heart of 
any other animal. |. eat (SME OBT Dis 
~ He desired us first. of all to observe the: pericardium, 
or outward case of the heart, which we did very atten- 
tively; and, by the help of our glasses, discerned in it 
millions of little scars, which seemed to have been oc- 
casioned by the points of innumerable darts and arrows; 
that from time to: time had glanced upon the outward 
coat; though we:could not discover the smallest orifice, 
by which any of them had entered and pierced the in- 
ward substance. § 600 DUD OND 
> Every smatterer in anatomy knows, that this peri: 
cardium, or case.of.the heart, contains in ita thin 
reddish liquor, supposed toi be bred from the vapors 
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which exhale out of the heart, and being stopped here, 
are condensed into this watery substance. Upon exa- 
mining this liquor, we found that it had in it all the 
qualities of that spirit which is made use of in the ther- 
mometer, to shew the change of weather. _ 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pany assured us he himself had made with this liquor, 
which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
coquette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 
to us, that he had actually enclosed it in a small tube 
made after the manner of a weather-glass; but that, in- 
stead of acquainting him with the variations of the at- 
mosphere, it shewed him the qualities of those persons 
who entered the room where it stood. He affirmed also, 
that it rose at the approach of a plume of feathers, an 
embroidered coat, or a pair of fringed gloves; and that 
it fell as soon as an ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy pair 
of shoes, or an unfashionable coat came into his house: 
nay, he proceeded so far as to assure us, that, upon his 
laughing aloud when he stood by it, the liquor mounted 
very sensibly, and immediately sunk again upon his. 
looking serious. In short, he told us, that he knew 
very well by.this invention whenever he had a man of 
sense or-a coxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the case, 
and liquor above-mentioned, we came to the heart it- 
self. The outward surface of it was extremely slippery, 
and the mucro, or point, so very cold withal, that upon 
endeavouring to take hold of it, it glided through the 
fingers like a smooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more intricate 
and perplexed manner than they are usually found in 
other hearts ; insomuch, that the whole heart was wound 
up together like a Gordian knot, and must have had 
very irregular and unequal motions, whilst it was em- 
ployed in its vital function. | | 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, that, 
upon examining all the vessels which came into it, or 
issued. out of it, we could not discover any communica- 
tion that it had with the tongue. 
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We could not but take notice likewise, that several of 
those little nerves in the heart, which are affected by 
the sentiments of love, hatred, and other passions, did 
not descend to this before us from the brain, but from 
the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it to 
be extremely light, and consequently very hollow, which 
I did not wonder at, when, upon looking into the inside 
of it, I saw multitudes of cells and cavities running one 
within another, as our historians describe the apart- 
ments of Rosamond’s. Bower. Several of these little 
hollows were stuffed with innumerable sorts of trifles, 
which I shall forbear giving any particular account of, 
and shall, therefore, only take notice of what lay first 
and uppermost, which, upon our unfolding it, and ap- 
plying our microscope to it, appeared to be a flame- 
coloured hood. 

We were informed that the lady of this heart, when 
living, received the addresses of several who made love 
to her, and did not only give each of them encourage- 
ment, but made every one she conversed with believe 
that she regarded him with an eye of kindness; for 
which reason, we expected to have seen the impression 
of multitudes of faces among the several plaits and fold- 
ings of the heart; but, to our great surprise, not a 
single print of this nature discovered itself, till we came 
into the very core and centre of it. We there observed — 
a little figure, which, upon applying our glasses to it, 
appeared dressed in a very fantastic manner. The more 
I looked upon it, the more I thought I had seen the 
face before, but could not possibly recollect either the 
place or time; when at length one of the company, who 
had examined this figure more nicely than the rest, 
shewed us plainly by the make of its face, and the 
several turns of its features, that the little idol which 
was thus lodged in the very middle of the heart, was the 
deceased beau, whose head I gave some account of in 
my last ‘Tuesday’s paper. | 
__ As soon as we had finished our dissection, we resolv- 
ed to make an experiment of the heart, not being able 
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‘to determine’ among ourselves the nature of its substance, 
which differed.in so many particulars from that of the 
heart in other females. Accordingly we laid it intoa 
pan of burning coals, when we observed.in it a certain 
salamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in 
the midst*of fire and flame, without being consumed, or 
so much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phenomenon, md 
standing round the heart in the circle, it gave a most 
prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed all. at 
once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary noise, 
which methought was louder than the burst of a can- 
non, produced ‘such a violent shake in my brain, that it 
dissipated the fumes of sleep, and left me in an instant 
broad awake. 


"No. 287. TUESDAY, JANUARY 99. 


Q Qirrern yn TED, ws TEuVOY oDedy et eb 
Tolg vév tySos xtc 5 
-MENaANpD. 


I Loox upon it as.a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
chuse of what religion I would be, and. under what 
government I would live, I should most certainly give 
the preference to that form of religion and government 
which is established in my own country. In this point, 
I think, I am determined by reason and conviction ; 
but. if I. shall be told that I am acted by prejudice, 
I am sure it is an honest prejudice; it is a prejudice 
that arises from the love of my country, and, therefore, 
such an one as I will always indulge. I have in several 
papers, endeavoured. to express my duty and esteem for 
the church of England, and design this as an essay up- 
on the civil part of our constitution; having often enter- 
tained myself with reflections on this subject, which I 
have not met with in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the most 
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reasonable, which is most conformable to the equality 
that we find in human nature, provided it be consistent 
with public peace and tranquillity... This is what may 
ptoperly be called hberty, which exempts one man 
from subjection to. another, so far’as the order and 
ceconomy of government will permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, as 
they all share one common nature: if it only spreads 
among particular branches, there had better be none at 
all, since such a liberty only aggravates the misfortune 
of those who are deprived of it, by setting before them 
a disagreeable subject of comparison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the: legislative 
power is lodged in several persons, especially if those 
‘persons are of different ranks and interests; for where 
they are of the same rank, and consequently have an in- 
terest to manage peculiar to that rank, it differs but little 
from a despotical government in a single person. But 
the greatest security a people can have for their liberty, 
is when the legislative power is in the hands of persons 
so happily distinguished, that by providing for the par- 
ticular interest of their several ranks, they are providing 
for the whole body of the people; or, in other words, 
when there is no part of the people that has not a com- 
mon interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no better 
_ than a tyranny; if there are only two, there will want. 
a casting voice, and one of them must at length be 
_ swallowed up by disputes and contentions that will ne- 
cessarily arise between them. Four would have the 
_ same inconvenience as two, and a greater number would 
cause too much confusion. I could never read a passage 
in Polybius, and another in Cicero, to: this purpose, 
without a secret pleasure in applying it to the English 
constitution, which it suits much better than the Ro- 
man. Both these great authors give the pre-eminence 
to a mixt government, consisting of three branches, the 
regal, the noble, and the popular. \They had doubtless 
in their thoughts the constitution of the Roman com: 
mon-wealth, in which the consul represented the king ; 
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the senate, the nobles; and the tribunes, the people. 
This division of the three powers in the Roman consti- 
tution, was by no means so distinct and natural, as it is 
in the English form of government. Among several ob- 
jections that might be made to it, I think the chief are 
those that affect the consular power, which had only the 
ornaments without the force of the regal authority. 
Their number had not a casting voice in it; for which 
reason, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 
while the other sat at home, the public business was 
sometimes at a stand, while the consuls pulled two dif- 
ferent ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the con- 
suls had ever a negative voice in the passing of a law, 
or decree of senate ; so that, indeed, they were rather 
the chief body of the nobility, or the first ministers of 
state, than a distinct branch of the sovereignty, in 
which none can be looked upon as a part, who are not 
a part of the legislature. Had the consuls been invested 
with the regal authority to as great a degree as our 
monarchs, there would never have been any occasions 
for a dictatorship, which had in it the power of the three 
orders, and ended in the subversion of the whole con- 
stitution. | 

Such an history as that of Suetonius, which gives us 
a succession of absolute princes, is to me an unanswer- 
able argument against despotic power. Where the 
prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, it is indeed 
happy for his people that he is absolute; but since in 
the common run of mankind, for one that is wise and 
good, you find ten of a contrary character ; it is very 
dangerous for a nation to stand to its chance, or to have 
its public happiness or misery to depend on the virtues 
or vices of a single person. Look into the historian I 
have mentioned, or into any series of absolute princes, 
how many tyrants must you read through, before you 
come at an emperor that is supportable ? But this is not 
all ; an honest private man often grows cruel and aban- 
doned, when converted into an absolute prince. Give 
a man power of doing what he pleases with impunity, 
you extinguish his fear, and consequently. overturn in 
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him one of the great pillars of morality. This too we 
find confirmed by matter of fact.. How many hopeful 
heirs apparent to great empires, when in the possession 
of them, have become such monsters of lust and. cruelty 
as are a reproach to human nature? 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments on 
earth like that in heaven, which,. say they, is altoge- 
ther monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his 
Creator in goodness and justice, I should be for follow- 
ing this great model; but where goodness and justice 
are not essential to the ruler, 1 would by no means put. 
myself into his hands to be disposed of according to his 
particular will and pleasure. nhl 

It is odd to consider the connexion between despotic 
government and barbarity, and how the making of one 
person more than man, makes the rest less. Above 
nine parts of the world in ten are in the lowest state of 
slavery, and consequently sunk into the most gross and 
brutal ignorance. European slavery is indeed a state 
_ of liberty, if compared with that which prevails in the 
other three divisions of the world; and therefore it is no 
wonder that those who grovel under it have many tracks 
of light among them, of which the others are wholly 
destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, 
and where these abound, learning and all the liberal 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and flourish. 
As a man must have no slavish fears and apprehensions. 
hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the flights of 
fancy or speculation, and push his researches into all 
the abstruse corners of truth ; so it is necessary for him 
to have about him a competency of all the conveniences 
of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross our 
thoughts till it be satisfied. If this is taken care of 
to our hands, we look out for pleasures and amusements ; 
and among a great number of idle people, there will be ~ 
many whose pleasures will lie in reading and contem- 

plation. These are the two great sources of knowledge, 
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and as men grow wise they naturally love to communi- 
cate their discoveries ; and others seeing the happiness 
of such a learned life, and improving by their conver- 
sation, emulate, imitate, and surpass one another, till 


a nation is filled with races of wise and understanding © 


persons. Ease and plenty are therefore the great che- 
rishers of knowledge; and as most of the despotic go- 
vernments of the world have neither of them, they are 
naturally over-run with ignorance and barbarity. In 
Europe, indeed, notwithstanding several of its princes 
are absolute, there are men famous for knowledge and 
learning, but the reason is because the subjects are 
many of them rich and wealthy ; the prince not think- 
ing fit to exert himself in his full tyranny lke the 
princes of the eastern nations, lest his subjects should 
be invited to new-mould their constitution, having so 
many prospects of liberty within their view. But in 
all despotic governments, though a particular prince 
may favour arts and letters, there is a natural dege- 
neracy of mankind, as you may observe from Augus- 
tus’s reign, how the Romans lost themselves by degrees 
till they fell to an equality with the most barbarous 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon Greece 
under its free states, and you would think its imhabi- 
tants lived in different climates, and under different 
heavens, from those at present; so different are the 
geniuses which are formed under Turkish slavery, and 
Grecian liberty. : 
Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
that debase the minds of men, who live under slavery, 
though I look on this as the principal. ‘This natural 
tendency of despotic power to ignorance and barba- 
rity, though not insisted upon by others, is, I think, 
an unanswerable argument against that form of govern- 
ment, as it shews how repugnant it is to the good of 
mankind and the perfection of human nature, which 


ought to be the great ends of all civil institutions. — 
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eS 


Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Hor. 


Upon taking my seat in a coffee-house 1 often draw 
the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in the hot- 
test seasons of news, and at a time that perhaps the 
Dutch mail is just come in, they hear me ask the coffee- 
man for his last week’s bill of mortality: I find that I 
have been sometimes taken on this occasion for a parish- 
sexton, sometimes for an undertaker, and sometimes 
for a doctor of physic. In this, however, I am guided 
by the spirit of a philosopher, as I take occasion from 
hence to reflect upon the regular increase and diminu- 
tion of mankind, and consider the several various ways 
through which we pass from life to eternity. I am very 
well pleased with these weekly admonitions, that bring 
into my mind such thoughts as ought to be the daily 
entertainment of every reasonable creature; and can 
consider, with pleasure to myself, by which of those 
deliverances, or, as we commonly call them, distem- 
pers, I may possibly make my escape out of this world 
of sorrows, into that condition of existence, wherein I 
hope to be happier than it is possible for me at present 
to conceive. : 

But this is not all the use I make of the above-men- 
tioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is in my opi- 
nion an unanswerable argument for a Providence; how 
ean we, without supposing ourselves under the constant 
care of a Supreme Being, give any possible account for* 
that nice proportion which we find in every great city, 
between the deaths and births of its inhabitants, and be- 
tween the number of males, and that of females, who 
are brought into the world? what else could adjust in 
so exact a manner the recruits of every nation to its 
losses, and divide these new supplies of people into such 


* Account for} We say, to account for, but, to give an account of. 
Y> § 
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equal bodies of both sexes? Chance could never hold 
the balance with so ‘steady a hand. Were we not 
counted out by an intelligent supervisor, we should 
sometimes be over-charged with multitudes, and at 
others waste away into a desert: we should be some- 
times: a: populus virorum, as Florus elegantly expresses 
it, ‘a generation of males,’ and at others a species of 
women. We may extend this consideration to every 
species of living creatures, and consider the whole ani- 
mal world as an huge army made up of am innumerable 
corps, if I may use that term, whose quotas have been 
kept entire near five thousand years, in so wonderful a 
manner, that there is not probably a single species lost 
during this long tract of time. | Could we have general 
bills of mortality of every kind of animal, or particular 
ones of every species in each continent and island, I 
could almost say in every wood, marsh, or mountain, 
what astonishing instances would they. be of that Pro- 
vidence which watches over all its works ? ers 

I have heard of a great man in the Romish church 


? 


who upon reading those words in the fifth chapter of 


Genesis, ‘ And all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty. years, and he died; and all the 
days of Seth were: nine hundred and twelve years, and 
he died; and all the days of Methusalah were nine 
hundred and sixty nine years, and he died;’ immedi- 
ately shut himself up in a convent, and retired from the 
world, as not thinking any thing in this life worth pur- 
suing, which had not regard to another. | 


\ 


The truth of it is, there is nothing in history which — 


is so improving to the reader, as those accounts which 


we meet with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of i 


their behaviour in that dreadful season. I may-also 
add, that there are no parts in history which affect and 
please the reader in so sensible a manner. The reason 
I take to be this, because there is no other single cir- 
cumstance in the story of any person, which can pos- 
sibly be the case of every one who reads it. A battle 
or a triumph are conjunctures in which not one man in 
a million is likely to be engaged; but when we see a 
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person at the point of death, we cannot forbear being 
attentive to every thing he says or does, because we 
are sure, that some time or other we shall ourselves be 
in the same melancholy circumstances. ‘The general, 
the statesman, or the philosopher; are perhaps charac- 
ters which we may never act in; but the dying man is 
one whom, sooner or later, we shall certainly resemble. 

It is, perhaps, for the same kind of reason that few 
books, written in English, have been so much perused 
as Doctor Sherlock’s discourse upon Death ; though at 
the same time I must own, that he who has not perused 
this excellent piece, has not perhaps read one. of the 
strongest persuasives to a religious life that ever was 
written in any language. 

The consideration, with which I shall close this essay 
upon Death, is one of the most ancient and most beaten 
morals that has been recommended to mankind. But 
its being so very common, and so universally received, 
though it takes away from it the grace of novelty, adds 
_ very much to the weight of it, as it shews that it falls 
*im with the general sense of mankind. In short, I 

would have every one consider, that he is in this life 
nothing more than a passenger, and that he is not to 
set up his rest here, but keep an attentive eye upon 
that state of being to which he approaches every mo- 
“ment, and which will be for ever fixed and permanent. 
This single consideration would be sufficient to extin- 
guish the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, and 
the cruelty of ambition. 

I am very much pleased with the passage of Anti- 
-phanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near an hun- 
dred years before Socrates, which represents the life of 
man under this view, as I have here translated it word 
for word. ‘Be not grieved,’ says he, ‘above mea- 
sure, for thy deceased friends. They are not dead, but 
have only finished that journey which it is necessary 
for every one of us to take: we ourselves must go to 
that great place of reception in which they are all of 
them assembled, and in this general rendezvous of man- 
kind, live together in another state of being.’ : 
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I think Ihave, ina former paper, taken notice of those 
beautiful metaphors in scripture, where life is termed 
a pilgrimage, and those who pass through it are called 
strangers and sojourners upon earth. I shall conclude 
this with a story, which I have somewhere read in the 
travels of Sir John Chardin; that gentleman, after hav- 
ing told us, that the inns which receive the caravans 
in Persia, and the eastern countries, are called by the 
name of caravansaries, gives us a relation to the fol- 
lowing purpose. 

A dervise, travelling through Tartary, being arrived 
at the town of Balk, went into the king’s palace by a 
mistake, as thinking it to be a public inn or caravan- 
sary. Having looked about him for some time he en- 
tered into a long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, 
and spread his carpet, in order to repose himself upon 
it after the manner of the eastern nations. He had 
not been long in this posture before he was discovered. 
by some of the guards, who asked him what was his 
business in that place? The dervise told them he in- — 
tended to take up his night’s lodging in that caravan- — 
sary. The guards let him know, in a very angry man- 
ner, that the house he was in, was not a caravansary, 
but the king’s palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through the gallery during this debate, 
and smiling at the mistake of the dervise, asked him 
how he could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish a 
palace from a caravansary? ‘ Sir, (says the dervise,) 
give me leave to ask your. majesty a question or two. 
Who were the persons that lodged in this house when 
it was first built?’ The king replied, his ancestors. 
‘ And who, (says the dervise) was the last person that 
lodged here?’ The king replied, his father.. *‘ And 
who is it, (says the dervise) that lodges here at pre- 
sent?’ The king told him, that it was he himself. 
‘ And who (says the dervise) will be here after you ?’ 
The king answered, the young prince, his son. ‘Ah — 
sir, (said the dervise,) a-house that changes its inhabi- 
tants so often, and receives such a perpetual succession 
of guests, is not a palace but a caravansary.’ 
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Tlaow yae tupeortos cvupxer riyn- 
Frac. Vet. Port. 


Tue famous Gratian, in his little book wherein he lays 
down maxims for a man’s advancing himself at court, 
advises his reader toassociate himself with the fortunate, 
and to shun the company of the unfortunate; which 
notwithstanding the baseness of the precept to an 
honést mind, may have something useful in it for those 
who push their interest in the world. It is certain a 
great part of what we call good or ill fortune, rises 
out of right or wrong measures and schemes of life. 
When I hear a man complain of his being unfortunate 
in all his undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a 
very weak man in his affairs. In conformity with this 
way of thinking, Cardinal Richlien used to say, that 
unfortunate and imprudent were but two words for the 
same thing. As the cardinal himself had a great share 
both of prudence and good-fortune, his famous antago- 
nist, the Count d’Olivarez, was disgraced at the court 
of Madrid, because it was alledged against him that he 
had never any success in his undertakings. ‘This, says 
an eminent author, was indirectly accusing him of im- 
prudence. a 
Cicero recommended Pompey to the Romans for their 
general upon three accounts, as he was a man of courage, 
conduct, and good-fortune. It was, perhaps, for the 
reason above-mentioned, namely, that a series of good- 
fortune supposes a prudent management in the person 
whom it befalls, that not only Sylla the dictator, but 
several of the Roman emperors, as is still to be seen 
upon their medals, among their other titles, gave them- 
selves that of Felix or, Fortunate. The heathens, in- 
deed, seem to have valued a man more for his good- 
fortune than for any other quality, which I think is 
very natural for those who have not a strong belief of 


———— 
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another world. For how can I conceive a man crowned 
with many distinguishing blessings, that has not some 
extraordinary fund of merit and perfection i in him, which 
lies open to the supreme eye, though perhaps it is not 


discovered by my observation. - What is the reason 


Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes do not form a resolution, or 
strike a blow, without the conduct and direction of some 
deity? doubtless because the poetsesteemed it the greatest 
honour to be favoured by the gods, and thought the best 
way of praising a man was, to recount those favours 
which naturally implied an extraordinary merit in the 
person on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a future state of rewards@and 


punishments, act very absurdly, if they form their’ 


opinions of a man’s merit from his successes. But cer- 
tainly, if I thought the whole circle of our being was 
concluded between our births and deaths, I should think 
a man’s good fortune the measure and standard of his 
real merit, since Providence would have no opportunity 
of rewarding his virtue and perfections, but in the pre- 


sent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who lies under the 
pressure of misfortunes, has reason to cry out,* as they — 


say Brutus did a little before his death, ‘ O virtue, I 


have worshipped thee as a substantial good, but I find © 


thou art an empty name.’ 

But to return to our first point. Though neikeee 
does undoubtedly in a great measure produce our good 
or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeseen accidents and occurrences, which very often 
prevent the finest schemes that can be laid by human 
wisdom. The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. Nothing less than infinite wisdom 


can have an absolute command over fortune ; the highest 


degree of it which man can possess, is by no means equal 
to fortuitous events, and to such contingencies as may 


rise in the prosecution of our atiairs. Nay, it very often — 


* Has reason to cry out,] How so? On Mr. Addison’s principles, 


,. 


Brutus should only haye said, « I find by my ill-success, that [have 


not so much virtue as my competitor.” 
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happens, that prudence, which has always in it a great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from being so fortu- 
nate as he might possibly have been without it. A 
person who only aims at what is likely to succeed, and 
follows closely the dictates of human prudence, never 
meets with those great and unforeseen successes, which 
are often the effect of a sanguine temper, or a more 

happy rashness; and this perhaps may be the reason, 
that according to the common observation, Fortune, 
like other females, delights rather in favouring the young 
than the old. 

Upon the whole, since man is so short-sighted a 
creature, and the accidents which may happen to him 
s0 various, I cannot but be of Dr: Tillotson’s opinion in 
another case, that were there any doubt of a Providence, 
yet it certainly would be very ‘desirable there should 
be such a Being of infinite wisdom and ‘goodness, on 
whose direction we might rely in the conduct of hu- 
man life. : 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our successes to 
our own management, and not to esteem ourselves upon 
any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of heaven, than 
the acquisition of our own prudence.’ I am very well 
pleased with a medal which was struck by Queen Eliza- 
beth a little after the defeat of the invincible Armada, 
to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary event. 

_ It is well known how the king of Spain, and others who 
were enemies of that great princess, to derogate from 
her glory, ascribed the ruin of ‘their fleet rather to the 

_ violence of storms and tempests, than to the bravery of 

‘the English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking upon 
this as a diminution of her honour, valued herself upon 
such a signal favour of Providence, and accordingly in 
the reverse of the medal above-mentioned, has repre- 
sented a fleet beaten by a tempest, and falling foul upon 
one another, with that religious inscription, A flavit 
Deus & dissipantur. ‘He blew with his wind, and they 
were scattered.’ 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, whose 
name I cannot at present recollect, and who had been a 
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particular favourite of Fortune, that upon recounting 
his victories among his friends, he added at the end of 
several great actions, ‘ And in this Fortune had no share.’ 
After which it is observed in history, that he never pros- 
pered in any thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedness* of our own abili- 
ties, are very shocking and offensive to men of sense 
and virtue, we may be sure they are highly displeasing 
to that Being who delights in an humble mind, and by 
several of his dispensations seems purposely to shew us, 
that our own schemes or prudence have no share in our 
advancements. 

_ Since on this subject I have already admitted several 
quotations which have occurred to my memory upon 
writing this paper, I will conclude it with a little Persian 
fable. A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea, 
and finding itself lost in such an immensity of fluid 
matter, broke out into the following reflection: ‘ Alas! 
what an inconsiderable creature am I in this prodigious 
ocean of waters! my existence is of no concern to the 
universe, I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less 
than the least of the works of God.’ It so happened, 
that an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood of this 
drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in the midst 
of this his humble soliloquy. The drop, says the fable, 
lay a great while hardening in the shell, until by degrees 
it was ripened into a pearl, which falling into the hands 
of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at present 


that famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian 
diadem. 


* Conceitedness] Instead of this word, which is now out of use, we 
should say, a conceit, or, a conceited opinion of. 
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Prodiga non sentit pereuntem femina censum: 
At velut exhaustd redivivus pullulet arcd 
Nummus, et é pleno semper tollatur acervo, 
Non unquam reputat quanti sibt gaudia constent. 
Juv. 


«¢ Mr. SPECTATOR, 


“ T am turned of my great climacteric, and am naturally 
a man of a meek temper. About a dozen years ago I 
was married, for my sins, to a young woman of a good 
family, and of an high spirit ; but could not bring her 
to close with me, before I had entered into a treaty 
with her longer than that of the grand alliance. Among 
other articles, it was therein stipulated, that she should 
have 400/. a year for pin-money, which I obliged my- 
self to pay quarterly into the hands of one who acted 
as her plenipotentiary in that affair. I have ever since 
religiously observed my part in this solemn agreement. 
Now, sir, so it is, that the lady has had several children 
since I married her; to which, if I should credit our 
malicious neighbours, her pin-money has not a little 
contributed. The education of these my children, 
who, contrary to my expectation, are born to me every 
year, straitens me, so much that I have begged their 
mother to free me from the obligation of the above- 
_ mentioned pin-money, that it may go towards making 
a provision for her family. ‘This proposal makes her 
noble blood swell in her veins, insomuch that finding me 
a little tardy in her last quarter’s payment, she threatens 
me every day to arrest me; and proceeds so far as to 
tell me, that if I do not do her justice, I shall die in a 
jail. To this she adds, when her passion will let her 
argue calmly, that she has several play-debts on her | 
hand, which must be discharged very suddenly, and 
that she cannot lose her money as becomes a woman of 
her fashion, if she makes me any abatements in this. 
article. I hope, sir, you will take an occasion from ~ 
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hence to give your opinion upon a subject which you 
have not yet touched, and inform us if there are any 
precedents for this usage among our ancestors; or 
whether you find any mention of pin-money in Grotius, 
Puffendorf, or any other of the civilians.” : 
I am ever the humblest of your admirers, 
JOSIAH FRIBBLE, Esq. 


As there is no man living who is a more professed 
advocate for the fair sex than myself, so there is none 
that would be more unwilling to invade any of their an- 
cient rights and privileges; but as the doctrine of pin- 
money is of a very late date, unknown to our great 
grandmothers, and not yet received by many of our 
modern ladies, I think it is for the interest of both sexes 
to keep it from spreading. | 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistaken 
where he intimates, that the supplying a man’s wife 
with pin-money, is furnishing her with arms against 
himself, and in a manner becoming accessary to his own 
dishonour. We may, indeed, generally observe, that 
in proportion as a woman is more or less beautiful, and 
her husband advanced in years, she stands in need of a 
greater or less number of pins, and upon a treaty of 
marriage, rises or falls in her demands accordingly. It | 
must likewise be owned, that high quality in a mistress — 
does very much inflame this article in the marriage 
reckoning. on 

But where the age and circumstances of both parties 
are pretty much upon a level, I cannot but think the 
insisting upon pin-money is very extraordinary; and | 
yet we find several matches broken off upon this very — 
head. What would a foreigner, or one who is a stranger ] 
to this practice, think of a lover that forsakes hisinlill 
tress, because he is not willing to keep her in pins; but. 
what would he think of the mistress, should he be in- 
formed that she asks five or six hundred pounds a year 
for this use? Should a man unacquainted with our 
customs be told the sums which are allowed in Great 
Britain, under the title of pin-money, what a prodigious 
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consumption of pins would he think there was in this 
island? ‘ A pin a day (says our frugal proverb) is a 
groat a year ;' so that according to this calculation, my 
friend Fribble’s wife must every year make use of eight 
millions six hundred and forty thousand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies alledge they 

comprehend under this general term several other con- 
veniencies of life; I could therefore wish, for the honour 
of my country-women, that they had rather called it 
needle-money, which might have implied something of 
good-housewifery, and not have given the malicious 
world occasion to think, that dress and trifle have always 
the uppermost place in a woman’s thoughts. 
_ I know several of my fair readers urge, in defence of 
this practice, that itis buta necessary provision to make 
for themselves, in case their husband proves a churl or 
amiser; so that they consider this allowance as a kind 
of alimony, which they may lay their claim to without 
actually separating from their husbands. But with sub- 
mission, I think a woman who will give up herself to a 
man in marriage, where there is the least room for such 
an apprehension, and trust her person to one whom she 
will not rely on for the common necessaries of life, may 
very properly be accused. (in the phrase of an homely 
proverb) of being ‘ penny wise-and pound foolish.’ 

It is observed of over-cautious generals, that they 
never engage in a battle without securing a retreat, in 
cease the event should not answer their expectations ; on 
the other hand, the greatest conquerors have burnt their 
ships, and broke down the bridges behind: them, as 
being determined either to succeed or die in the engage- 
ment. In the same manner I should very much suspect 
a woman who takes such precautions for her retreat, 
and contrives methods how she ‘may live happily, with- 
out the affection of one to whom she joins herself for 
life. Separate purses, betweén man and wife, are, in 
my opinion, as unnatural as separate beds. A marriage 
cannot be happy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and 
interests of both parties are not the same. There is no 
greater incitement to love in the mind of man, than the 
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sense of a person’s depending upon him for her ease and 
happiness; as a woman usesall her endeavours to please 
the person whom she looks upon as her honour, her 
comfort, and her support. 

For this reason I am not very much surprised at the 
behaviour of a rough country squire, who, being not a 
little shocked at the proceeding of a young widow that 
would not recede from her demands of pin-money, was 
so enraged at her mercenary temper, that he told her in 
great wrath, *“* As much as she thought him her slave, 
he would shew all the world he did not care a pin for her.” 
Upon which he flew out of the room, ands never saw 
her more, 

Socrates, in Plato’s Alcibiades, says, he was informed 
by one, who had travelled through Persia, that as he 
passed over a tract of lands and inquired what the name 
of the. place was, they told him it was the queen’s 
girdle; to which he adds, that another wide field which 
lay by it, was called the queen’s veil, and that in the 
same manner there was a large portion of ground set 
aside for every part of her Majesty’s dress. These lands 
might not be improperly called the Queen of Persia’s. 
pin-money. 

I remember my friend, Sir Roger, who I dare say 
never read this passage in Plato, told me some time 
since, that upon his courting the perverse widow (of 
whom I have given an account in former papers) he had 
disposed of an hundred acres in a diamond-ring, which 
he would have presented her with, had she thought fit to: 
accept it; and that upon her wedding-day she should 
have carried on her head fifty of the tallest oaks upon his 
estate. He further informed me that he would have given 
her a coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that he would ~ 
have allowed her the profits of a wind-mill for her fans, 
and have presented her, once in three years, with the — 
sheering of his sheep for her under-petticoats. To — 
which the knight always adds, that though he did not — 
care for fine clothes himself, there should not have been ~ 
a woman in the country better dressed than my lady 
Coverley. Sir Roger, perhaps, may in this, as well as in 
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many other of his devices, appear something odd and 
singular, but if the humour of pin-money prevails, I 
think it would be very proper for every gentleman of an 
estate to mark out so many acres of it under the title of 


The Pins. 


No. 299. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affers 

Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote treumphos. 
Tolle tuum precor Annibalem victumque Syphacem 

In castris, e& cum toté Carthagine migra. Juv. 


Ir is observed, that a man improves more by reading 
the story of a person eminent for prudence and virtue, 
than by the finest rules and precepts of morality. In 
the same manner a representation of those calamities 
and misfortunes which a weak man suffers from wrong 
measures, and ill-concerted schemes of life, is apt to 
make a deeper impression upon our minds, than the 
wisest maxims and instructions that can be given us, 
for avoiding the like follies and indiscretions in our own 
private conduct. It is for this reason that I lay before 
_ my reader the following letter, and leave it with him to 
make his own use of it, without adding any reflections 
of my own upon the subject-matter. 


© MR, SPECTATOR, 

_ “‘ HAVING carefully perused a letter sent you by Josiah 
Fribble, Esq. with your subsequent discourse upon 
_pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with an ac- 
count of my own case, which I look upon to be no less 
deplorable than that of Squire Fribble. I am a person 
of no extraction, having begun the world with a small 
parcel of rusty iron, and was for some years commonly _ 
known by the name of Jack Anvil. I have naturally a 
very happy genius for getting money, insomuch that by 
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the age of five and twenty, I had scraped together four 
thousand two hundred pounds, five shillings, and a few 
odd pence. I then launched out into considerable 
business, and became a bold trader both by sea and 
land, which in a few years raised me a very considera- 
ble fortune. For these my good services I was knighted 
in the thirty-fifth year of my age, and lived with great 
dignity among my city-neighbours by the name of Sir 
John Anvil. Being in my temper very ambitious, I was 
now bent upon making a family, and accordingly 
resolved that my descendants should have a dash of 
good blood in their veins. In order to this I made 
love tothe Lady Mary Oddly, an indigent young woman 
of quality. Tocut short the marriage treaty, I threw her 
a charte blanche, as our news-papers Call it, desiring her 
to write upon it her own terms. She was very concise 
in her demands, insisting only that the disposal of my 
fortune, and the regulation of my family, should be 
entirely in her hands. Her father and brothers appeared 
exceedingly averse to this match, and would not see me 
for some time; but at present are so well reconciled, 
that they dine with me almost every day, and have 
borrowed considerable sums of me; which my Lady 
Mary very often twits me with, when she would shew 
me how kind her relations are to me. She had no por- 
tion, as I told you before, but what she wanted in for- 
tune, she makes up in spirit. She at first changed my 
name to Sir John Envil, and at present writes herself 
Mary Enville. Ihave had some children by her, whom 
she has christened with the sirnames of her family, in 
order, as she tells me, to wear out the homeliness of 
their parentage by the father’s side. Our eldest son is 
the honourable Oddly Enville, Esq. and our eldest — 
daughter Harriot Enville. Upon her first coming into 
my family, she turned off a parcel of very careful ser- 


vants, who had been long with me, and introduced in ~ 


their stead a couple of Black-amoors, and three or four 
very genteel fellows in laced liveries, besides her French 
woman, who is perpetually making a noise in the house 
m a language which nobody understands, except my 
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Lady Mary. She next set herself to reform every room 
of my house, having glazed all my chimney-pieces with 
looking-glass, and planted every corner with such heaps 
of china, that Iam obliged to move about my own house 
with the greatest caution and circumspection, for fear 
of hurting some of our brittle furniture. She makes an 
illumination once a week with wax-candles in one of 
the largest rooms, in order, as she phrases it; to see 
company. At which time she always desires me to be 
abroad, or to confine myself to the cock-loft, that I 
‘May not disgrace her among her visitants of quality. 
Her footmen, as I told you before, are such beaus, that 
I do not much care for asking them questions; when I 
do; they answer me with a saucy frown, and say that 
every thing, which I find fault with, was done by my 
Lady Mary’s order: She tells me that she intends they 
shall wear swords with their next liveries, having lately 
observed the footmen of two or three persons of quality 
hanging behind the coach with swords by their sides. 
As soon as the first honey-moon was over, I represented 
to her the unreasonableness of those daily innovations 
which she made in my family ; but she told me I was no 
longer to consider myself as Sir John Anvil, but as her 
husband; and added, with a frown, that I did not seem 
to know who she was. I was surprised to be treated 
thus, after such familiarities as had passed between us. 
But she has since given me to know; that whatever free- 
doms she may sometimes indulge me in, she expects 
in general to be treated with the respect that is due to 
her birth and quality. Our children have been trained 
up from their infancy with so many accounts of their 
mother’s family, that they know the stories of all the 
great men and women it has produced. Their mother 
tells them, that such an one commanded in such a sea 
engagement, that their great grandfather hada horse shot 
under him at Edgehill, that their uncle was at the siege 
of Buda, and that her mother danced in a ball at court 
with the Duke of Monmouth; with abundance of fiddle- 
faddle of the same nature. I was, the other day, a little 
VOL. Ivy. R 
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out of countenance at a question of my little daughter 
Harriot, who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, 
why I never told them of the generals and admirals that 
had been in my family. As for my eldest son Oddly, 
he has been so spirited up by his mother, that if he 
does not mend his manners I shall go near to disinherit 
him. He drew his sword upon me before he was nine 
years old, and told me, that he expected to be used 
like a gentleman; upon my offering to correct him for 
his insolence, my Lady Mary stept in between us, and 
told me, that I ought to consider there was some differ- _ 
ence between his mother and mine. She is perpetually 
finding out the features of her own relations in every 
one of my children, though, by the way, I have a little: 
chub-faced boy as like me as he can stare, if I durst say 
so; but what most angers me, when she sees me playing 
with any of them upon my knee, she has begged me 
more than once to converse with the children as little 
as possible, that they may not learn any of my aukward 
tricks. - | 

«* You must farther know, since I am opening my 
heart to you, that she thinks herself my superior in 
sense, as much as she is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like a plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
the world. She dictates to me in my own business, sets 
me right in point of trade, and if I disagree with her 
about any of my ships at sea, wonders that I will dispute 
with her, when I know very well that her great grand- 
father was a flag officer. 

‘© To complete my sufferings, she has teased me for 
this quarter of a year last past, to remove into one of — 
the squares at the other end of the town, promising, for 
my encouragement, that I shall have as good a cock- 
loft as any gentleman in the square; to which the 
honourable Oddly Enville, Esq. always adds, like a 
jack-a-napes as he is, that he hopes it will be as near the — 
court as possible. ee 

‘© In short, Mr. SPECTATOR, I am so much out of 
my natural element, that to recover my old way of life 1 


- 
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would be content to begin the world again, and be plain 
Jack Anvil; but alas! I am in for life, and am bound 
to subscribe myself, with great sorrow of heart, 
‘¢ Your humble servant, 
** JOHN ENVILLE, Knt.” 


No. 305. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY, 19. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget 
Vire. 


Our late news-papers being full of the project now 
on foot in the court of France, for establishing a politi- 
cal academy, and I myself having received letters from 
several virtuosos among my foreign correspondents, 
which give some light into that affair, I intend to make 
it the subject of this day’s speculation. A general ac- 
count of this project may be met with in the Daily 
Courant of last Friday in the following words, translated 
from the Gazette of Amsterdam. | 

Paris, February 12. <‘ It is confirmed, that the 
king has resolved to establish a new academy for poli- 
tics, of which the Marquis de Torcy, minister and 
secretary of state, is to be protector. Six academicians 
are to be chosen, endowed with proper talents, for be- 
ginning to form this academy, into which no person is 
to be admitted under twenty-five years of age: they 
must likewise have each an estate of two thousand livres 
a year, either in possession, or to come to them by in- 
heritance. The king will allow to each a pension of a 
thousand livres. They are likewise to have able masters 
to teach them the necessary sciences, and to instruct 
them in all the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, 
which have been made in several ages past. These 
members are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. From 
this seminary are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 

who by degrees may advance to higher employments.” 
Cardinal Richelieu’s politics made France the terror of 

R 2 
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Europe, The statesmen who have appeared in that 
nation of late years, have on the contrary rendered it 
either the pity or contempt of its neighbours. The 
cardinal erected that famous academy which has carried 
all the parts of polite learning to the greatest height. 
His chief design in that institution was to divert the 
men of genius from meddling with politics, a province in 
which he did not care to have any one else to interfere 
with him. On the contrary, the Marquis de Torcy 
seems resolved to make several young men in France as 
wise as himself, and is therefore taken up at present in 
establishing a nursery of statesmen. 

Some private letters add, that there will also be 
erected a seminary of petticoat politicians, who are to — 
be brought up at the feet of Madam de Maintenon, and 
to be dispatched into foreign courts upon any emer- 
gencies of state; but as the news of this last project 
has not been yet confirmed, I shall take no farther no- 
tice of it. oe 

Several of my readers may doubtless remember that 
upon the conclusion of the last war, which had been 
carried on so successfully by the enemy, their generals 
were many of them transformed into ambassadors; but 
the conduct of those who have commanded in the 
present war, has, it seems, brought so little honour and 
advantage to their great monarch, that he is resolved to 
trust his affairs no longer in the hands of those military 
gentlemen. , 

The regulations of this new academy very much ~ 
deserve our attention. The students are to have in pos- — 
session, or reversion, an estate of two thousand French — 
livres per annum, which, as the present exchange runs, 
will amount to at least one hundred and twenty-six 
pounds English. This, with the royal allowance of a 
thousand livres, will enable them to find themselves in — 
coffee and snuff; not to mention news-papers, pen and — 
ink, wax and wafers, with the like necessaries for poli- 
ticians. a 

A man must be at least five and twenty before he can 
be initiated into the mysteries of this academy, though 
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there is no question but many grave persons of a much 
more advanced age, who have been constant readers of 
the Paris Gazette, will be glad to begin the world 
anew, and enter themselves upon this list of politicians. 

The society of these hopeful young gentlemen is to be 
under the direction of six professors, who, it seems, are te 
be speculative statesmen, and drawn out of the body of 
the royal academy. These six wise masters, according 
to my private letters, are to. have the following parts 

allotted them. - Ny | 

The first is to instruct the students in state legerde- 
main, as how to take off the impression of a seal, to 
split a wafer, to open a letter, to fold it up again, with 
other the like ingenious feats of dexterity and art. 
When the students have accomplished themselves in this 
part of their profession, they are to be delivered into the 
hands of their second instructor, who is a kind of 
posture-master. » . 

This artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to 
shrug up their shoulders in a dubious case, to connive 
with either eye, and in a word, the whole practice of 
political grimace. 

The third is a sort of language-master, who is to in- 
struct them in the style proper for a foreign minister in 
his ordinary discourse. And to the end that this college 

_ of statesmen may be thoroughly practised in the political 
style, they are to make use of it in their common conver- 
sations, before they are employed either in foreign or 
domestic affairs. If one of them asks another, what a 
clock it is, the other is to answer him indirectly, and, if 
possible, to turn off the question. If he is desired to 
change a louis-d’or, he must beg time to consider of it. 
If it be inquired of him, whether the king is at Ver- 
sailles or Marly, he must answer in a whisper. If he 

be asked the news of the last Gazette, or the subject of 
a proclamation, he is to reply, that he has not yet read 
it: or if he does not care for explaining himself so 

far, he needs only draw his brow up in wrinkles, or ele- 
yate the left shoulder. : 

_ «: The fourth professor is to teach the whole art of poli- 
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tical characters and hieroglyphics; and to the end that 
they may be perfect also in this practice, they are not 
to send a note to one another (though it be but to 
borrow a Tacitus or a Machiavil) which is not written 
in cypher. | 
Their fifth professor, it is thought, will be chosen out 
of the society of jesuits, and is to be well read in the 
controversies of probable doctrines, mental reservations, 
and the rights of princes. This learned man is to in- 
struct them in the grammar, syntax, and construing 
part of treaty-latin; how to distinguish between the 
spirit and the letter, and likewise demonstrate how the 
same form of words may lay an obligation upon any 
princein Europe, different from that which it lays upon 
his Most Christian Majesty. He is likewise to teach 
them the art of finding flaws, loop-holes, and evasions, 
in the most solemn compacts, and particularly a great 
rabbinical secret, revived of late years by the fraternity 
of jesuits, namely, that contradictory interpretations of 
the same article, may both of them be true and valid. 
When our statesmen are sufficiently improved by these 
several instructors, they are to receive their last polish- 
ing from one who is to act among them as master of the 
ceremonies. This gentleman is to give them lectures 
upon those important points of the elbow-chair and the 
stair-head, to instruct them in the different situations of 
the right-hand, and to furnish them with bows and in- 
clinations of all sizes, measures, and proportions. In 
short, this professor is to give the society their stiffening, 
and infuse into their manners that beautiful political 
starch, which may qualify them for levees, conferences, 
visits, and make them shine in what vulgar minds are 
apt to look upon as trifles. 
I have not yet heard any further particulars, which — 
are to be observed in this society of unfledged states- 
men; but I must confess, had I a son of five and 
twenty, that should take it into his head at that age to 
set up for a politician, I think I should go near to disin- 
herit him for a blockhead. Besides, I should be appre- 
hensive lest the same arts which are to enable him to 
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negotiate between potentates, might a little infect his 
ordinary behaviour between man and man. There is 
no question but these young Machiavils will, in a little 
time, turn their college upside-down with plots and 
stratagems, and lay as many schemes to circumvent 
one another in a frog or a sallad, as they may here- 
after put in practice to over-reach a neighbouring prince 
or state. 7 

We are told that the Spartans, though they punished 
theft in their young men when it was discovered, looked 
upon it as honourable if it succeeded. Provided the 
conveyance was clean and unsuspected, a youth might 
afterwards boast of it. This, say the historians, was to 
keep them sharp, and to hinder them from being im- 
posed upon, either in their public or private negotia- 
tions. Whether any such relaxations of morality, such 
little jeux d’esprit, ought not to be allowed in this in- 
tended seminary of politicians, I shall leave tothe wisdom 
of their founder. 

In the mean time we have fair warning given us by 
this doughty body of statesmen; and as Sylla saw 
many Mariuses in Ceesar, so I think we may discover 
many Torcy’s in this college of academicians. What- 
ever we think of ourselves, I am afraid neither our 
Smyrna or St. James’s will be a match for it. Our 
coffee-houses are, indeed, very good institutions, but 
whether or no these our British schools of politics may 
furnish out as able envoys and secretaries as an academy 
that is set apart for that purpose, will deserve our serious 
consideration : especially if we remember that our coun- 
try is more famous for producing men of integrity than 
statesmen; and that on the contrary, French truth and 
British policy makes a conspicuous figure in nothing, as 
the Earl of Rochester has very well observed in his ad- 
mirable poem upon that barren subject. 
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No. 811. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 96. 


Nec Veneris pharetris macer est; aut lampade fervet : 
Inde faces ardent, veniunt a dote sagitte. 
. Juv. 


<< MR. SPECTATOR, 


“ T am amazed that among all the variety of characters, 


with which you have enriched your speculations, you 
have neyer given us a picture of those audacious young 
fellows among us, who commonly go by the name of 
fortune-stealers, You must know, sir, I am one who 
live in a continual apprehension of this sort of people, 
that lie in wait, day and night, for our children, and 
may be considered as a kind. of kidnappers within the 
law. Iam the father of a young heiress, whom I begin 
to look upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 


herself as such for above these six years, Sheisnowin — 


the eighteenth year of her age. The fortune-hunters 
have already cast their eyes upon her, and take care to 
plant themselves in her view whenever she appears in 
any public assembly. I have myself caught a young 


jack a-napes, with a pair of silver fringed gloves, in the 


very fact. You must know, sir, I have kept her as a 
prisoner of state ever since she was in her teens. Her 
chamber windows are cross-barred, she is not permitted 
to go out of the house but with her keeper, who is a 
stayed relation of my own; I have likewise forbid her 
the use of pen and ink for this twelve months last past, 
and do not suffer a ban-box to be carried into her room. 
before it has been searched. Notwithstanding, these 
precautions, I am at my wits end for fear of any sudden 
surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, some 
fiddles heard in the street, which 1 am afraid por- 
tend me no good; not to mention a tall Irishman, that 
has been walking before my house more than once this 
winter. My kinswoman likewise informs me, that the 
girl has talked to her twice or thrice of a gentleman in 


—— 
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a fair wig, and that she loves to go to church more than 
ever she did in her life. She gave me the slip about a 
week ago, upon which my whole house was in alarm. 
J immediately dispatched a hue and cry after her to.the 
Change, to her mantua-maker, and to the young ladies 
that visit her; but after above an hour’s search she re- 
turned of herself, having been taking a walk, as she 
told me, by Rosamond’s pond. I have hereupon turn- 
ed off her woman, doubled her guards, and given new 
instructions to my relation, who, to give her her due, 
keeps a watchful eye over all her motions. This, sir, 
keeps me in a perpetual anxiety, and makes me very 
often watch when my daughter sleeps, as I am afraid 
she is even with me in her turn. Now, sir, what I 
would desire of you is, to represent to this fluttering 
tribe of young fellows, who are for making their for- 
tunes by these indirect means, that stealing a man’s 
- daughter for the sake of her portion, is but a kind of 
tolerated robbery; and that they make but a poor 
amends to the father, whom they plunder after this 
- manner, by going to bed with his child. Dear sir, be 
speedy in your thoughts on this subject, that, if pos- 
sible, they may appear before the disbanding of the 
army. | 
I am, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Tim. WATCHWELL. 


Themistocles, the great Athenian general, being ask- 
ed whether he would chuse to marry his daughter to an 
indigent man of merit, or to a worthless man of an 
estate, replied, that he would prefer a man without an 
estate, to an estate without a man. The worst of it is 
our modern fortune-hunters are those who turn their 
heads that way, because they are good for nothing else. 
If a young fellow finds he can make nothing of Cook 
and Littleton, he provides himself with a ladder of 
_Topes, and by that means very often enters upon the 
premises, | . oft | 
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The same art’ of scaling has likewise been practised 
with good success by many military engineers. Strata- 
gems of this nature make parts and industry superflu- 
ous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this kind 
of mercenary pursuit. A fop who admires his person 
in a glass, soon enters into a resolution of making his 
fortune by it, not questioning but every woman that 
falls in his way will do him as much justice as he does 
himself. When an heiress sees a man throwing parti- 
cular graces into his ogle, or talking loud within her 
hearing, she ought to look to herself; but if withal she 
observes a pair of red-heels, a patch, or any other par- 
ticularity in his dress, she cannot take too much care 
of her person. These are baits not to be trifled with, 
charms that have done a world of execution, and made 
their way into hearts which have been thought impreg- 
nable. The force of a man with these qualifications is 
so well known, that I am credibly informed there are 
several female undertakers about the "Change, who 
upon the arrival of a likely man out of a neighbouring 
kingdom, will furnish him with proper dress from head 
to foot, to be paid for at a double price on the day of 
marriage. | : 

We must, however, distinguish between fortune-hun- 
ters and fortune-stealers. The-first are those assiduous 
gentlemen who employ their whole lives in the chase, 
without ever coming at the quarry. Suffenus has 
combed and powdered at the ladies for thirty years to- 
gether, and taken his stand in a side box, till he is 
grown wrinkled under their eyes. He is now laying 
the same snares for the present generation of beauties, 
which he practised on their mothers. Cottilus, after 
having made his applications to more than you meet 
with in Mr.Cowley’s ballad of mistresses, was at last 
smitten with a city lady of 20,0001. sterling; but died 
of old age before he could bring matters to bear. Nor 
must I here omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, 
who has often told us in the club, that for twenty years 
successively, upon the death of a childless rich man, 
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he immediately drew on his boots, called for his horse, 
and made up to the widow. When he is rallied upon 
his ill success, WILL with his usual gaiety tells us, that 
_he always found her pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your fortune- 
hunters. ‘There is scarce a young fellow in the town 
of six foot high, that has not passed in review before 
ie or other of these wealthy relics. Hudibras’s cupid, 
who | 


| —took his stand 
Upon a widow’s jointure land, 


is daily employed in throwing darts and kindling — 
flames. But as for widows, they are such a subtile ge- — 
neration of people, that they may be left to their own 
conduct; or if they make a false step in it, they are 
answerable for it to nobody but themselves. The young 
innocent creatures who have no knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world, are those whose safety I would 

principally consult in this speculation. The stealing 
_ of such an one should, in my opinion, be as punishable 
-asarape. Where there is no judgment, there is no 
choice ; and why the inveigling a woman before she is 
come to years of discretion, should not be as criminal 
as the seducing of her before she is ten years old, I am 
at a loss to comprehend. | 


No. 317. TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 


——_—fruges consumere nati. 


Hor. 


Aucustus, a few moments before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he had 
acted his part well; and upon receiving such an answer 
as was due to his extraordinary merit, ‘ Let me, then, 
(says he) go off the stage with your applause;’, using. 
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the expression with which the Roman actors made their 
exit at the conclusion of a dramatic piece. I could 
wish that men, while they are in health, would consider 
well the nature of the part they are engaged in, and what 
figure it will make in the minds of those they leave be- 
hind them: whether it was worth coming into the 
world for, whether it be suitable to a reasonable being; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or will 
turn to an advantage in the next. Let the sycophant, 
or buffoon, the satyrist, or the good companion, con- 
sider with himself, when his body shall be jaid in the 
grave, and his soul pass into another state of existence, 
_how much it will redound to his praise to have it said of 
him, that no man in England eat better, that he had 
an admirable talent at turning his friend into ridicule, 
that nobody out-did him at an ill-natured jest, or that 
he never went to bed before he had dispatched his third 
bottle. These are, however, very common funeral ora- 
tions, and elogiums on deceased persons who have act- 
ed among mankind with some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, they are 
such as are not likely to be remembered a moment after 
their disappearance. They leave behind them no traces 
of their existence, but are forgotten as though they had 
never been. They are neither wanted by the poor, re- 
gretted by the rich, nor celebrated by the learned. 
They are neither missed in the commonwealth, nor la- 
mented by private persons. Their actions are of no 
significancy to mankind, and might have been perform- 
ed by creatures of much less dignity, than those who 
are distinguished by the faculty of reason. An eminent 
French author speaks somewhere to the following pur- 
pose: I have often seen from my chamber-window two 
noble creatures, both of them of an erect countenance, 
and endowed with reason. These two intellectual beings 
are employed from morning to night, in rubbing two 
smooth stones one upon another; that is, as the vulgar 
phrase it, in polishing marble. Ai 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were sitting 
im the club last night, gave us an account of a sober 
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citizen, who died a few days since. This honest man 
being of greater consequence in his own thoughts, than 
in the eye of the world, had for some years past kept a 
journal of his life. Sir Andrew shewed us one week 
of it. Since the occurrences set down in it mark out 
such a road of action as that I have been speaking of, I 
shall present my reader with a faithful copy of it; after 
having first informed him, that the deceased person had 
in his youth been bred to trade, but finding himself not 
so well turned for business, he had for several years last 
past lived altogether upon a moderate annuity. 


Mownpay, eight o'clock. I put on my clothes and 
walked into the parlour. 

Nine o'clock ditto. ‘Tied my knee-strings, and wash- 
ed my hands. 

Hours, ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three pipes 
of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily Courant. 
Things go ill in the North. Mr. Nisby’s opinion there- 
upon. | 

One o'clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for mislay- 
ing my tobacco-box. - 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too many 
plumbs, and no sewet. 

From three to four. ‘Took my afternoon’s nap. we 

From four to six. Walked into the fields. Wind, 
5.5. E. 

From six to ten. Atthe club. Mr. Nisby’s opinion 
about the peace. 

Ten o'clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 


TUESDAY, BEING HOLIDAY, eight o'clock. Rose as 
usual. | : 
Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, put 
on my double soled shoes. Sui 

Ten, eleven, twelve. ‘Took a walk to Islington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob’s mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a knuckle 
of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. ea 
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Irom four to siz. Coffee-house. Read the news. A 
dish of twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

Krom siz to ten. At the club, Mr. Nisby’s account 
of the great Turk. OL 

fen. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken sleep. 


WeEDNEsDay, Eight o'clock. ‘Tongue of my shoe- 
buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To be al- 
lowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work in the 
North. Stranger in a black wig asked me how stocks 
went. . 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind to 
_ the south. 

from one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good, 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter dish. 
Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice from 
Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first of all strangled, 
and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half an hour in ‘the 
club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby of opinion 
that the Grand Vizier was not strangled the sixth 
instant. 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without waking 
till nine next morning. 


THURSDAY, nine o’clock. Staid within till two o’clock 
for Sir Timothy, who did not bring me my annuity ac- 
cording to his promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loss of 
appetite. Small beer sour. Beef overcorned. 5 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. Turn- 
ed off my cook-maid. Sent a message to Sir Timothy. 
Mem. I did not go to the club to night. Went to bed 
at nine o’clock, 
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Frimpay. Passed the morning in meditation upon Sir 
Timothy, who was with me a quarter before twelve. 

Twelve o'clock. Bought a new head to my cane, and 
a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass of purl to recover 
appetite. : 

Two and three. Dined, and slept well. : 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. Met 
Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six o'clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o’clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I dran 
small beer with the Grand Vizier. : 


SATURDAY. Waked at eleven, walked in the fields, 
wind N.E. | 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 
One in the afternoon. Returned home, and dried my- 
self. 3 ; 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course mar- 
row-bones, second ox-cheek, with a bottle of Brooks 
and Hellier. 

Three o'clock. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fall’n into a 
gutter. Grand Vizier certainly dead, &c. 


I question not, but the reader will be surprised to 
find the above-mentioned journalist taking so much care 
of a life that was filled with such inconsiderable actions, 
and received so very small improvements; and yet, if 
we look into the behaviour of many whom we daily 
converse with, we shall find that most of their hours are 
taken up in those three important articles of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. Ido not suppose that a man 
loses his time, who is not engaged in public affairs, or 
in an illustrious course of action. On the contrary, I 
believe our hours may very often be more profitably 
laid out in such transactions as make no figure in the 
world, than in such as are apt to draw upon them the 
attention of mankind. One may become wiser and 
better by several methods of employing oneself in se- 
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crecy atid silence, and do what is laudable without 
noise or ostentation. I would, however, recommend 
to every one of my readers, the keeping a journal of 
their lives for one week; and setting down punctually~— 
their whole series of employments, during that space 
oftime. This kind of self-examination would give them 
a trtie state of themselves; and incline them to consider 
seriously what they are about. One day would rectify 
the omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 
those indifferent actions, which, though they are easily 
forgotten, must certainly be accounted for. 


No. 323. TUESDAY, MARCH lf. . 


ee eee oe ee a ee 


Modo vir, modo femina 


Vine. . 
“a j 
Tue journal with which I presented-my reader on 
Tuesday last, has brought me in several letters, with 
accounts of many private lives cast into that form. I 
have the Rake’s Journal, the Sot’s Journal, the Whore- 
master’s Journal, and among several others a very curi- 
ous piece, entitled, ‘ The Journal of a Mohock.’ By . 
these instances I find that the intention of my last 
Tuesday’s paper has been mistaken by many of my 
readers. I did not design so much to expose vice as 
idleness, and aimed at those persons who pass away 
their time rather in trifles and impertinence, than in 
crimes and immoralities. Offences of this latter kind 
are not to be dallied with, or treated in so ludicrous a 
manner. In short, my journal only holds up folly to 
the light, and shews the disagreeableness of such ac- — 
tions as are indifferent in themselves, and blameable — 
only as they proceed from creatures endowed with rea-_ 
son. | i 
My following correspondent, who calls herself Cla- 
tinda, is such a journalist as I require: she seems by 
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her letter to:be placed in a modish state of indifference 
between vice and virtue, and to be susceptible of either; 
were there proper pains taken with her. Had her jour- 
nal been filled with gallantries, or such occurrences as 
had shewn her wholly divested of her natural innocence, 
notwithstanding it might have been more pleasing to 
the generality of readers, I should not have published 
it; but as it is only the picture of a life filled with a 
fashionable kind of gaiety and laziness, I shall set down 
five days of it, as I have received it from the hand of 
my: correspondent. 


‘© DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, - | 
‘¢ You having set your readers an exercise in one of 
your last week’s. papers, I. have performed mine ac- 
cording to. your orders, and herewith send it you en- 
closed, You must know, Mr. Spectator, that I am a 
maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had several 
matches offered me for these ten years last past, and 
have at present warm applications made to me by a 
very pretty fellow. As I am at my own disposal, I 
come up to town every winter, and pass my time in it 
after the manner you will find in the following journal, 
which I began to write upon the very day after your 
Spectator upon that subject, | 
TUESDAY night. Could not go to sleep till one in 
the morning for thinking of my journal. 


WEDNESDAY. From eight to ten. Drank two dishes 
of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a slice of bread and butter, 
drank a dish of bohea, read the Spectator. 

_ From eleven to one. At my toilette, tried a new head. 
Gave orders for Veny to be combed and washed, Mem. 
I look best in blue. | 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the 
’Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed by 
in his new liveries. | : 

VOL, IV, ; Ss 
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From four to sir. Dressed, paid a visit to old Lady 
Blithe and her sister, having before heard they were © 
gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never set again 
upon the ace of diamonds. 


TuHurspDay. From eleven at night to eight in the morn 
ing. Dreamed that I punted to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts in 
Aurenzebe abed. | 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to borrow Lady 
Faddle’s Cupid for Veny. Read the play-bills. Re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up 
in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tire-woman, her 
account of my Lady Blithe’s wash. Broke a tooth in 
my little tortoise-shell comb. Sent Frank to know how 
my Lady Hectick rested after her monkey’s leaping out 
at window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me my glass — 
is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I sat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s 
opinion of Milton. His account of the Mohocks. His 
fancy for a pin-cushion, Picture in the lid of his snuff- 
box. Old Lady Faddle promises me her woman to cut — 
my hair, Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Went to bed. 


Fripay. Eight in the morning. Abed. Read over 
all Mr. Froth’s letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua- 
maker. Sorted a suit of ribbands. Broke my blue 
china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my chamber, 
practised Lady Betty Modely’s skuttle. 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered hand- 
kerchief. Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes ached 
and head out of order. Threw by my work, and read 
over the remaining part of Aurenzebe. , 
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From three to four.. Dined. 
From four to twelve, Changed my mind, dressed, 
went abroad, and played at crimp till midnight, Found 
Mrs. Spitely at-home. Conversation: Mrs. Brillant’s 
necklace false stones. Old Lady Loveday going to be 
married to a young fellow that is not worth a groat. 
Miss Prue gone into the country. Tom Townley has 
red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear that 
she had something to tell me about Mr. Froth, I am 

sure it is not true, 2 
Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. Froth lay 
at my feet, and called me Indamora. / 


SATURDAY. Rose at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour 
before I could determine it. Fixed it above my left 
eyebrow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal of good 
company. Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady 
Blithe dressed frightfully. 

‘rom three to four. Dined. Mrs. Kitty called upon 
me to go to the opera before I was risen from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a foot- 
_ man for being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did not see Mr. 
Froth till the beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth 
talked to a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to a 
lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and his friend clapped 
Nicolini in the third act. Mr. Froth cried out Ancora. 
Be ict led me to my chair. I think he squeezed my 

and. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. 
Methought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 


_ SuNDAY. Indisposed. 
Monpay. Eight o’clock. Waked by Miss Kitty. 


Aurenzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated 
$2 
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without book the eight best lines in the play. Went 
in our mobs to the dumb man, according to appoint- 
ment. Told me that my lover’s name began with'a G. 
Mem. The conjurer was within a letter of Mr. Froth’s 
name, &c. | | 


** Upon looking back into this my journal, I find 
that Iam at a loss to know whether I pass my time 
well or ill; and indeed never thought of considering how 
I did it, before I perused your speculation upon that 
subject. © I scarce find a single action in these five days 
that I can thoroughly approve of, except the working 
upon the violet leaf, which I am resolved to finish the 
first day I am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, 
I did not think they took up so much of my time and 
thoughts, as I find ‘they do upon my journal. The 
jatter of them I will turn off if you insist upon it; and 
if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a conclusion 
very suddenly, I will not let my life run away in a 
dream. | : 

| «© Your humble servant, To 
7 CLARINDA.”’ 


To resume one of the morals of my first paper, and 
to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, 1 would 
have her consider what a pretty figure she would make 
among posterity, were the history of her whole life 
published like'these five days of it. I shall conclude 
my paper with ‘an epitaph written by an uncertain 
author on Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, a lady who seems to 
have been of a temper very much different from that of © 
Clarinda. -The last thought of it is'so very noble, that 
I dare say my reader will pardon the quotation. ' 


On the Countess Dowager of PemBroxE. 


Underneath this marble hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse,. - 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 

Death, ere thou. hast kill’d another, 

Fair, and learned, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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Ire tamen restat Numa qua devenit & Ancus. 
Hor. 


My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me the other night, 
that he had been reading my paper upon. Westminster- 
Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great many in- 
genious fancies. He told me at the same time, that he 
observed I had promised another paper upon the tombs, 
and that he should be glad to go and see them with me, 
not having visited them since he had read history. I 
could not at first imagine how this came into the 
knight’s head, till I recollected that he had been very busy 
all last summer upon Baker’s Chronicle, which he has 
quoted several times in his dispute with Sir Andrew 
Freeport since his last coming to town. Accordingly I 
promised to call upon him the next morning, that we 
might go together to the Abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler’s hands, who 

always shaves him. He was no sooner dressed, than he 
called for a glass of the widow Trueby’s water, which 
he told me he always drank before he went abroad. 
He recommended to me a dram of it at the same time, 
with so much heartiness, that I could not forbear drink- 
ing it. As soon as I had got it down, I found it very 
unpalatable ; upon which the knight observing that I 
had made several wry faces, told me that he knew I should 
not like it at first, but that it was the best thing in the 
world against the stone or gravel, : 

I could haye wished, indeed, that he had acquainted 
me with the virtues of it sooner; but it was too late to 
complain, and I knew what he had done was out of 
good-will. Sir Roger told me further, that he looked 
upon it to be. very good for a man whilst he staid in 
town, to keep off infection, and that he got together a 
quantity of it upon the first news of the sickness being 
at Dantzick: when of a sudden turning short to one of 
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his servants, who stood behind him, he bid him call a _ 


hackney coach, and take care it was an elderly man 
that drove it. , 


He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Trueby’s 
water, telling me that the widow Trueby was one who 


did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries in — 


the county: that she distilled every poppy that grew 
within five miles of her, that she distributed her water 


gratis among all sorts of people; to which the knight 
added, that she had a very great jointure, and that the © 


whole country would fain have it a match between him 
and her; ‘ and truly,’ says Sir Roger, ‘if I had not been 
engaged, perhaps I could not have done better.’ — 

His discourse was broken off by his man’s telling him 


he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, after — 


having cast his eye upon the wheels, he asked the 
coachman if his axletree was good; upon the fellow’s 
telling him he would warrant it, the knight turned to me, 
told me he looked like an honest man, and went in with- 
out further ceremony. | 


We had not gone far, when Sir Roger popping out | 
his head, called the coachman down from his box, and — 


upon his presenting himself at the window, asked him 
if he smoked; as I was considering what this would 


end in, he bid him stop by the way at any good tobac- 
conist’s, and take in a roll of their best Virginia. No-— 
thing material happened in the remaining part of our 
journey, till we were set down at the west end of the 


Abbey. 


As we went up the body of the church the knight 


pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monuments, 
and cried out, ‘A brave man I warrant him!’ passing 
afterwards by Sir Cloudsly Shovel, he flung his hand 
that way, and cried, ‘ Sir Cloudsly Shovel! a very 


gallant man!’ As we stood before Busby’s tomb, the 


; 


5S 


knight uttered himself again after the same manner, _ 


* Dr. Busby, a great man! he whipped my grand- 


father; a very great man! I should have gone to him ~ 


piso if I had not been a blockhead; a very great 
man !’ 


- 
* 
= 


a 
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We were immediately conducted into the little chapel 
on the right hand. Sir Roger planting himself at our 
historian’s elbow, was very attentive to every thing he 
said, particularly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who had cut off the King of Morocco’s head. Among 
several other figures, he was very well pleased to see 
the statesman Cecil upon his knees; and, concluding 
them all to be great men, was conducted to the figure 
which represents that martyr to good housewifery, who 
died by the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreter’s 
telling us, that she was a maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, the knight was very inquisitive into her name 
and family ; and after having regarded her finger for 
some time, ‘ I wonder, (says he,) that Sir Richard Baker 
has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.’ 

We werethen conveyed to the two coronation-chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the stone 
underneath the most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob’s Pillow, sat himself 
down in the chair; and looking like the figure of an 
old Gothic king, asked our interpreter, what authority 
they had to say, that Jacob had ever been in Scotland? 
The fellow, instead of returning him an answer, told 
him, that he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. 
could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being thus 
trepanned; but our guide not insisting upon his de- 
mand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, and 
whispered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us, 
and saw those two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco-stopper out of one or t’other of 
them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon Ed- 
ward the third’s sword, and leaning upon the pummel 
of it, gave us the whole history of the Black Prince; 
concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker’s opinion, Ed ward 
the third was one of the greatest princes that ever sat 
upon the English throne. 

We were then shewn Edward the Confessor’s tomb ; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that he was the 
first that touched for the Evil; and afterwards Henry 
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the fourth’s, upon which he shook his head, and told 
us, there was fine reading of the casualties of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where 
there is the figure of one of our English kings with- 
out an head; and upon giving us to know, that the head, 
which was of beaten silver, had been stolen away several 
years since: ‘ Some whig, I'll warrant you, (says Sir 
Roger ;) you ought to lock up your kings better; they 
will carry off the body too, if you do not take care.’ . © 

The glorious names of Henry the fifth and ‘Queen 
Elizabeth gavethe knight great opportunities of shining, 
and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our 
knight observed with some surprise, had a great many 
kings in him, whose mouuments he had not seen in the 
Abbey. . 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see _ 
the knight shew such an honest passion for the glory 
of his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the 
memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out towards every one he con- 
verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man; for 
which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him, that he should be very glad to see him at his 
Jodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these matters 
with him more at leisure. | 


No. 335. TUESDAY, MARCH 335. 


Respicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. 
Hor. 


My friend Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last met to- 
gether .at the club, told me, that he had a great mind 
to see the new tragedy with me, assuring me at the same 
time, that he had not been:at.a play these twenty years, 
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The last I saw, said Sir Roger, was the Committee, 
which I should not have gone to neither, had not I been 
told before-hand that..it was a good church of England 
comedy. He then proceeded to inquire of me who 
this Distressed Mother was ; and upon hearing that she 
was Hector’s widow, he told me, that her husband was 
_a brave man, and that when he wasa school-boy he had 
read his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend | 
_ asked me, in the next place, if there would not be some 
_ danger in coming home late, in case the Mohocks should 
be abroad. ‘I assure you, (says he,) I thought I had 
- fallen into their hands last night; for I observed two or 
three lusty black men that followed me half way up 
Fleet-street, and mended their pace behind me, in 
proportion as I put on to go away from them. You 
must know, (continued the knight with a smile,) I fan- 
_cied they had a mind to hunt me: for I remember an 
~ honest gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was served 
~ sucha trick in King Charles the second’s time ;. for which 
reason he has not ventured himself .in town ever since. 
I might, have shewn them very good sport, had this 
been their design; for as I am an old Fox-hunter, I 
should have turned and dodged, and have played 
them a thousand tricks they had never seen in their 
dives before.’ Sir Roger added, that if these gentlemen 
had any such intention, they did not succeed very well 
in it; ‘ for I threw them out, (says he,) at the end of 
Norfolk-street, where I doubled the corner, and got 
shelter in my lodgings before they could imagine what 
was become of me. However, (says the knight,) if 
Captain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 
and if you will both of you call upon me about four 
o'clock, that we may be at the house before it is full, 
_ Iwill have my own coach in readiness to attend you, 
for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels mended.’ 
The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for that 
he had put on the same sword which he made use of at 
the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, and among 
the rest my old friend the butler, had, I found, provided 
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themselves with good oaken plants, to attend their master 
upon this occasion. When we had placed him in his 
coach, with myself at his left hand, the captain before 
him, and his butler at the head of his footmen in the 
rear, we convoyed him in safety to the play-house ; 
where, after having marched up the entry in good order, 
the captain and I went in with him, and seated him be- 
twixt us in the pit. As soon as the house was full, and 
the candles lighted, my old friend stood up and looked 
about him with that pleasure, which a mind seasoned 
with humanity naturally feels in itself, at the sight of a 
multitude of people who seem pleased with one another, 
and. partake of the same common entertainment. I 
could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 
up in the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper 
centre to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of 
Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did not believe the 
King of France himself had abetter strut. I was, indeed, 
very attentive to my old friend’s remarks, because I 
- looked upon them as a piece of natural criticism, and 
was well pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost 
every scene, telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end. One while he appeared much con- 
cerned for Andromache; and a little while after as much 
for Hermione: and was extremely puzzled to think 
what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal 
to her lover’s importunities, he whispered me in the 
ear, that he was sure she would never have him; to 
which he added, with a more than ordinary vehe- 
mence, you cannot imagine, sir, what it is to have to 
do with a widow. Upon Pyrrhus his threatening after- 
wards to leave her, the knight shook his head, and 
muttered to himself, Ay, do if you can. ‘This part 
dwelt so much upon my friend’s imagination, that at 
the close of the third act, as I was thinking of something 
else, he whispered in my ear, ‘ These widows, sir, are 
the most perverse creatures in the world. But pray, 
(says he,) you that are a critic, is this play according to 
your dramatic rules, as you call them? Should your 
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people in tragedy always talk to be understood? Why, 
there is not a single sentence in this play that I do not 
know the meaning of.’ | 

The fourth act very luckily begun before I had time 
to give the old gentleman an answer; ‘ Well, (says the 
knight, sitting down with great satisfaction,) I suppose 
we are now to see Hector’s Ghost.’ He then renewed 
his attention, and, from time to time, fell a praising the 
widow. He made, indeed, a little mistake as to one of 
her pages, whom, at his first entering, he took for 
Astyanax; but he quickly set himself right in that 
particular, though, at the same time, he owned he 
should have been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
‘ who,’ says he, ‘ must needs be a very fine child by the 
account that is given of him.’ Upon Hermione’s going 
off with a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud 
clap; to which Sir Roger added, ‘On my word, a nota- 
ble young baggage!’ ? 
_ As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness in 
the audience during the whole action, it was natural 
for them to take the opportunity of the intervals be- 
tween the acts, to express their opinion of the players, 
_ and of their respective parts. Sir Roger hearing a clus- 
ter of them praise Orestes, struck in with them, and 
told them, that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very sensible man; as they were afterwards applauding 
Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time, ‘ And let me 
tell you, (says he,) though he speaks but little, I like 
the old fellow in whiskers as' well as any of them.’ 
Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat near 
us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and 
fearing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked him 
by the elbow, and whispered something in his ear, that 
lasted till the opening of the fifth act. The knight was 
wonderfully attentive to the account which Orestes 
gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the conclusion of it, 
told me it was such a bloody piece of work, that he was 
glad it was not done upon the stage.. Seeing afterwards 
Orestes in his raving fit, he grew more than ordinary 
serious, and took occasion to moralize (in his way) upon 
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an evil conscience, adding, that ‘ Orestes, in his mad- 
ness, looked as if he saw something.’ 

As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we were the last that went out of it; being resolved 
to have a clear passage for our old friend, whom we 
did not care to venture among the justling of the crowd. 
Sir Roger went out fully satisfied with his entertainment, 
and we guarded him to his lodgings in the same manner 
that we brought him to the play-house; being highly 
pleased, for my own part, not only with the perform- 
ance of the excellent piece which had been presented, 
but with the satisfaction which it had given to the good 


old man. — 


No. 343, THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 


' ——Frrat et illine 
_Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus: éque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster 


Pyruac. ap. Ov. 


Wit Honeycomb, who loves to shew upon occasion 
all the little learning he has picked up, told us yester- 
day at the club, that he thought there might be a great 
deal said for the transmigration of souls, and that the 
eastern parts of the world believed in that doctrine to 
this day. ‘Sir Paul Rycaut, (says he,) gives us an ac- 
count of several well-disposed Mahometans that pur- 
chase the freedom of any little bird they see confined to 
a cage, and think they merit as much by it, as we 
should do here by ransoming any of our countrymen 
from their captivity at Algiers. You may know, (says 
Will,) the reason is, because they consider every animal 
as a brother or a sister in disguise, and therefore think 
themselves obliged to extend their charity to them, tho’ 
under such mean circumstances. They will tell you, 
(says Will,) that the soul of a man, when he dies, imme- 
diately passes into the body of another man, or of some 
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brute, which he resembled in his humour, or his fortune, 
when he was one of us.’ | | 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning 
would end in, Will told us that Jack Freelove, who was 
a fellow of whim, made love to one of those ladies who 
throw away all their fondness on parrots, monkeys, and 
Jap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a visit one morning, 
he wrote a very pretty epistle upon this hint. < Jack; 
(says he,) was conducted into the parlour, where he 
diverted himself for some time with her fayourite mon: 
key, which was chained in one of the windows; till at 
length observing a pen and ink lie by him, he writ the 
following letter to his mistress, in the person of the mon- 
key; and upon her not coming down so soon as he 
expected, left it in the window, and went about his 
business. 

‘ The lady soon after coming into the parlour, and see- 
ing her monkey look upon a paper with great earnest- 
ness, took it- up, and to this day is in some doubt, 


(says Will,) whether it was written by Jack or the 
monkey.’ 


“© MADAM, 

“ Not having the gift of speech, I have a long time 
waited in vain for an opportunity of making myself 
known to you; and having at present the conveniences — 
of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the occa- 
sion of giving you my: history in writing, which I could 
not do by word of mouth. You must know, madam, 
that about a thousand years ago I was an Indian brach- 
man, and versed in all those mysterious secrets which 
your European philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said 
to have learned from our. fraternity. I had so ingrati- 
ated myself by my great skill in the occult sciences 
with a demon whom I used to converse with, that he 
promised to grant me whatever I should ask of him. I 
desired that my soul might never pass into the body. of 
a brute creature; but this he told me was not in his 
power to grant me. I then begged that into whatever 
‘creature I should chance to transmigrate, I might still 
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retain my memory, and be conscious that I was the 
same person who lived in different animals. ‘This he 
told mé was within his power, and accordingly pro- 
mised on the word of a demon that he would grant me 
what I desired. From that time forth I lived so very 
unblameably, that I was made president of a college of 
brachmans, an office which I discharged with great in- 
tegrity till the day of my death. 
_ « JT was then shuffled into another human body, and 
acted my part so very well in it, that 1 became first 
minister to a prince who reigned upon the banks of the 
Ganges. I here lived in great honour for several years, 
but by degrees lost all the innocence of the brachman, 
being obliged to rifle and oppress the people to enrich 
my sovereign; till at length I became so odious, that 
my master, to recover his credit with his subjects, 
shot me through the heart with an arrow, as I was one © 
day addressing myself to him at the head of his army. 

‘© Upon my next remove I found myself in the woods 
under the shape of a jackall, and soon listed myself in 
the service of alion. I used to yelp near his den about 
midnight, which was his time of rousing and seeking 
after his prey. He always followed me in the rear, and 
when I had run down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an 
hare, after he had feasted very plentifully upon it him- 
self, would now and then throw me a bone that was but 
half picked for my encouragement; but upon my being 
unsuccessful in two or three chases, he gave me such a 
confounded gripe in his anger, that I died of it. 

<< In my next transmigration I was again set upon 
two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer; but hav- 
ing been guilty of great extravagancies, and being 
married to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran so cursedly 
in debt, that I durst not shew my head. I could no 
sooner step out of my house, but I was arrested by some — 
body or other that lay in wait for me. As I ventured 
abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, I was taken 
up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few 
months after. a el 

‘* My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and inthat — 
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state led a most melancholy life for the space of six 
years. Several fishes of prey pursued me when I was in 
the water, and if I betook myself to my wings, it was 
ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at me. As 
I was one day flying amidst a fleet of English ships, I 
observed a huge sea-gull whetting his bill and hovering 
just over my head: upon my dipping into the water to 
avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a monstrous shark 
that swallowed me down in an instant. 

“* I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, 
an eminent banker in Lombard-street; and remember- 
ing how I had formerly suffered for want of money, be- 
came so very sordid and avaricious, that the whole town 
cried shame of me. I was a miserable little old fellow to 
look upon, for I had in a manner starved myself, and 
was nothing but skin and bone when I died. 

“« I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed to 
find myself dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily 
concerned to make so insignificant.a figure, and did not 
know but some time or other I might be reduced to 
a mite if I did not mend my manners. [ therefore ap- 
plied myself with great diligence to the offices that were 
allotted me, and was generally looked upon as the 
notablest ant in the whole molehill. I was at last pick- 
ed up, as I was groaning under a burden, by an un- 
lucky cock-sparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, 
and had before made great depredations upon our com- 
monwealth. 

** I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole summer in the shape of a bee; but being tired 
with the painful and penurious life I had undergone in 
my two last transmigrations, I fell into the other ex- 
treme, and turned drone. As I one day headed a 
party to plunder an hive, we were received so warmly by 
the swarm which defended it, that we were most of us 
left dead upon the spot. | 

“‘ I might tell you of many other transmigrations 
which I went through: how I was a town-rake, and 
afterwards did penance in a bay gelding for ten years ; 
as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp, and atom-tit. In 
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the last of these my shapes I was shot in the-Christmas 
holidays by a young jack-a-napes, who would needs try 
his new gun upon me. ; 
‘¢ But I shall pass over these and several other stages 
of life, to remind you of the young beau who made love 
to you about six years since. You may remember, 
madam, how he masked, and danced, and sung, and 
played a thousand tricks to gain you; and how he was 
at last carried off by a cold that he had got under your 
window one night in a serenade. I was that unfortu- 
nate young fellow, whom you were then so cruel to: 
Not long after my shifting that unlucky body, I found 
myself upon a hill in Ethiopia, where I lived in my 
present grotesque shape, till I was caught by a.servant 
of the English factory, and sent over into.Great Britain : 
I need not inform you how I came into your hand. 
You see, madam, this is not the first time that you 
have had me in achain: I am, however, very happy 
in this my captivity, as you often bestow on me those 
kisses and caresses which I would have given the world 
for, when I was aman. I hope this discovery of my _ 
person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that you 
will still continue your accustomed favours to 4 
«* Your most devoted 
‘© humble servant, 
“5 PUG. 


P. §. I would advise your little shock-dog to 
keep out of my way; for as I look upon him to be the 
most formidable of my rivals, I may chance one time 
or other to give him such a snap as he won’t like.” 
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No. 349. THURSDAY, APRIL 10. 


‘ — Quos iile timorum 

Maximus haud urget lethi metus: inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animeque capaces 
Mortis— . 


Lucan. 


JI AM very much pleased with a consolatory letter of 
Phalaris, to one who had lost a son that was a young 
man of great merit. The thought with which he com- 
forts the afflicted father, is, to the best of my memory, 
as follows: that he should consider death had set a kind 
of seal upon his son’s character, and placed him out of 
the reach of vice and infamy: that while he lived he 
was still within the possibility of falling away from 
virtue, and losing the fame of which he was possessed. 
Death only closes a man’s reputation, and determines 
it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason why 
we are naturally averse to the launching out into a 
man’s praise till his head is laid in the dust. Whilst he 
is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract 
our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem we have con- 
ceived of him, and some time or other appear to us 
under a different light from what he does at present. In 
short, as the life of any man cannot be called happy or 
‘unhappy, so neither can it be pronounced vicious or 
virtuous, before the conclusion of it. 
_. It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, 
being asked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he him- 
self deserved most to be esteemed? ‘ You must first 
_ See us die, (said he,) before that question can be an- 
swered.’ 
_ As there is not a more melancholy consideration to a 
good man than his being obnoxious to such a change, so 
there is nothing more glorious than to keep up an uni- 
formity in his actions, and preserve the beauty of his 
«character to the last. 

VOL, Iv, 7 
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The end of a man’s life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written play, where the principal 
persons still act in character, whatever the fate is which 
they undergo. There is scarce a great person in the 
Grecian or Roman history, whose death has not been 
remarked upon by some writer or other, and censured or 
applauded according to the genius or principles of the 
person who has descanted on it. Monsieur de St. Evre- 
mont is very particular in setting forth the constancy 
and courage of Petronius Arbiter during his last mo- 
ments, and thinks he discovers in them a greater firm- 
ness of mind and resolution than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates. There is no question but this polite 
author’s affectation of appearing singular in his remarks, 
and making discoveries which had escaped the observa- 
tion of others, threw him into this course of reflection. 
It was Petronius’s merit, that he died in the same gaiety 
of temper in which he lived; but as his life was alto- 
gether loose and dissolute, the indifference which he 
shewed at the close of it is to be looked upon as a piece ~ 
of natural carelessness and levity, rather than fortitude. 
The resolution of Socrates proceeded from very differ- 
ent motives, the consciousness of a well spent life, and 
the prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above-mentioned was so pleased with gaiety of 
humour in a dying man, he might have found a much 
nobler instance of it in our countryman, Sir Thomas 
More. by | 

This great and learned man was famous for enliven- 
ing his ordinary discourses with wit and pleasantry ; — 
and, as Erasmus tells him in an epistle dedicatory, acted 
in all parts of life like a second Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected as 
a martyr by that side for which he suffered. That in- 
nocent mirth which had been so conspicuous in his— 
life, did not forsake him to the last: he maintained the © 
same cheerfulness of heart upon the scaffold, which he — 
used to shew at his table; and upon laying his head on — 
the block, gave instances of that good humour with — 
which he had always entertained his friends in the no 
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ordinary occurrences. His death was of a piece with 
his life. There was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the severing of his head from 
his body as a circumstance that ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind; and as he 


_ died under a fixed and settled hope of immortality, 


- 


he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and concern 


) improper on such an occasion, as had nothing in it 


which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this ex- 
ample. Men’s natural fears will be a sufficient guard 
against it. I shall only observe, that what was philo- 
sophy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy in 
one who does not resemble him as well in the cheer- 
fulness of his temper, as in the sanctity of his life and 
manners. 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of a per- 
son who seems. to me to have shewn more intrepidity 
and greatness of soul in his dying moments, than what 
we meet with among any of the most celebrated Greeks 
and Romans. I meet with this instance in the history 
of the revolutions in Portugal, written by the Abbot de 
Vertot. ; | 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, had invaded the 
territories of Muly Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order 


_to dethrone him, and set his crown upon the head of his 


nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a distemper 
which he himself knew was incurable. However, he 
prepared for the reception of so formidable an enemy. 
He was indeed so far spent with his sickness, that he did 
hot expect to live out the whole day when the last deci- 
sive battle was given; but knowing the fatal conse- 


quences that would happen to his children and people, 


in case he should die before he put an end to the war, 


he commanded his principal officers, that if he died dur- 
mg the engagement, they should conceal his death from 
the army, and that they should ride up to the litter in 
which his corpse was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as usual. Before battle begun he was 


Carried through all the ranks of his army in an open 


1.2 
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litter, as they stood drawn up in array; encouraging 
them to fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country. Finding afterwards the battle to go against 
him, though he was very near his last agonies, he threw 
himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them 
on to the charge ; which afterwards ended in a compleat 
victory on the side of the Moors. He had no sooner — 
brought his men to the engagement, but finding himself 
utterly spent, he was again replaced in his litter, where, 
laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his 
officers, who stood about him, he died a few moments 
after in that posture. 3 
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Non ego mordaci distrinxt carmine Saabs 
; VID. 


J} wave been very often tempted to write invectives 
upon those who have detracted: from my works, or 
spoken in derogation of my person; but I look upon it 
as a particular happiness, that I have always hindered 
my resentments from proceeding to this extremity. I 
once had gone through half a satire, but found so many 
motions of humanity rising in me towards the persons 
whom I had severely treated, that I threw it into the 
fire without ever finishing it. I have been angry enough — 
to make several little epigrams and lampoons; and — 
after having admired them a day or two, have likewise 
committed them to the flames. These I look upon as 
so many sacrifices to humanity, and have received much ~ 
greater satisfaction from the suppressing* such perfor- — 
mances, than I could have done from any reputation 
they might have procured me, or from any mortification — 
they might have given my enemies, in case I had made — 
them public. If aman has any talent in writing, it 


> From the suppressing] Dele the, or add of after suppressing. 


mg 
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shews a good mind to forbear answering calumnies and 
reproaches in the same spirit of bitterness with which 
they are offered: but when a man has been at some 
pains in making suitable returns to an enemy, and has 
the instruments of revenge in his hands, to let drop his 
wrath, and stifle his resentments, seems to have some- 
thing in it great and heroical. There is a particular 
merit in such a way of forgiving an enemy; and the 
more violent and unprovoked the offence has been, the 
greater still is the merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more finely 
spun, and what has better pleased me, than one in 
Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new light, and 
gives us a view of him altogether different from that in 
which we are used to regard him. The sense of it is as 
follows: ‘ Does a man reproach thee for being proud or 
ill-natured, envious or conceited, ignorant or detracting 
consider with thyself whether his reproaches are true ; 
if they are not, consider that thou art not the person 
whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an imaginary 
being, and perhaps loves what thou really art, though he 
hates what thou appearest to be. If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious ill-natured man he takes 
thee for, give thyself another turn, become mild, affable, 
and obliging, and his reproaches of thee naturally 
cease: his reproaches may indeed continue, but thou 
art no longer the person whom he reproaches.’ 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I hear 
_ of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed at me, I 
examine my own heart, whether I deserve it or not. If 
I bring ina verdict against myself, I endeavour to rectify 
my conduct for the ‘future in those particulars which 
have drawn the censure upon me; but if the whole in- 
vective be grounded upon a falsehood, I trouble myself 
no further about it, and look upon my name at the 
head of it to signify no more than one of those fictitious | 
ames made use of by an author to introduce an imagi- 
mary character. Why should a man be sensible of the 
sting of a reproach, who is a stranger to the guilt that 
js implied in it? or subject himself to the penalty, when 
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he knows he has never committed the crime? This isa 
piece of fortitude, which every one owes to his own 

innocence, and without which it is impossible for a man 

of any merit or figure to live at peace with himself in a 

country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to the chan- 
cellor of France, who had prevented the publication of 
a book against him, has the following words, which are 
a lively picture of the greatness of mind so visible in the — 
works of that author. ‘ If it was a new thing, it may — 
be I should not be displeased with the suppression of the — 
‘first libel that should abuse me; but since there are 
enough of them to make a small library, I am secretly 
pleased to see the number increased, and take delight in 
raising a heap of stones that envy has cast at me without 
doing me any harm.’ | 
- The author here alludes to those monuments of the 
eastern nations, which were mountains of stones raised 
upon the dead body by travellers, that used to cast every 
one his stone upon it as they passed by. It is certain 
that no monument is so glorious as one which is thus 
raised by the hands of envy. For my part, I admire an 
author for such a temper of mind as enables him to bear 
an undeserved reproach without resentment, more than 
for all the wit of any the finest satirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself in 
relation to those who have animadverted on this paper, 
and to shew the reasons why I have not thought fit to 
return them any formal answer. I must further add, 
that the work would have been of very little use to the 
public, had it been filled with personal reflections and 
debates ; for which reason I have never once turned out 
of my way to observe those little cavils which have been 
made against it by envy or ignorance. The common 
fry of scribblers, who have no other way of being taken — 
notice of but by attacking what has gained some reputa- 
tidh in the world, would have furnished me with business 
enough, had they found me disposed to enter the lists — 
with them. ; 


I shall conclude with the fable of Boccalini’s traveller, i. 
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who was so pestered with the noise of grasshoppers in 
his ears, that he alighted from his horse in great wrath 
to kill them all. This, says the author, was troubling 
himself to no manner of purpose; had he pursued his 
journey without taking notice of them, the trouble- 
some insects would have died of themselves in a very 
on weeks, and he would have suffered nothing from 
them. 
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Tartaream ntendit vocem, qua protinus omnis 
Contremuit domus 
Virc. 


T wave lately received the following letter from a coun- 
try gentleman. 


“| Mr. SPECTATOR, speck 

** The night before I left London I went to see a 
play, called, The Humorous Lieutenant. Upon the 
rising of the curtain I was very much surprised with the 
great consort of cat-calls which was exhibited that 
evening, and began to think with myself that I had 
' made a mistake, and gone to a music-meeting, instead 
of the play-house. It appeared, indeed, a little odd to 
me, to see so many persons of quality of both sexes 
assembled together at a kind of caterwauling; for I 
cannot look upon that performance to have been any 
thing better, whatever the musicians themselves might 
think of it. As I bad no acquaintance in the house to 
ask questions of, and was forced to go out of town early 
the next morning, I could not learn the secret of this 
matter. What I would therefore desire of you, is, to_ 
give some account of this strange instrument, which [I 
ound the company called a cat-call; and particularly 
to let me know whether it be a piece of music lately 
come from Italy. For my own part, to be free with 
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you, I would rather hear an English fiddle; though I 
durst not shew my dislike whilst I was in the play-house, 
it being my chance to sit the very next man to one of the 
performers. 
«Tam, SIR, 
‘* Your most affectionate friend and servant, 
« JOHN SHALLOW, Esq.” 


In compliance with ’Squire Shallow’s request, I de- 
sign this paper as a dissertation upon the cat-call. In 
order to make myself a master of the subject, I purchased 
one the beginning of last week, though not without great 
difficulty, being informed at two or three toy-shops that 
the players had lately bought them all up. I have 
since consulted many learned antiquaries in relation to 
its original, and find them very much divided among 
themselves upon that particular. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who is my good friend, and a great pro- 
ficient in the mathematical part of music, concludes 
from the simplicity of its make, and the uniformity of 
its sound, that the cat-call is older than any of the in- 
ventions of Jubal. He observes very well, that musical 
instruments took their first rise from the notes of birds, 
and other melodious animals; and what, says he, was 
more natural than for the first ages of mankind to imitate — 
the voice of a cat that lived under the same roof with 
them? he added, that the cat had contributed more to 
harmony than any other animal; as we are not only be- 
holden to her for this wind-instrument, but for our string- 
music in general. | . 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not allow 
the cat-call to be older than Thespis, and is apt to think 
it appeared in the world soon after the ancient comedy ; 
for which reason it has still a place in our dramatic en- — 
tertainments: nor mustI here omit what a very curious — 
gentleman, who is lately returned from his travels, has 
more than once assured me, namely, that there was lately — 
dug up at Rome the statue of a Momus, who holds an — 


instrument in his right-hand very much resembling our 
modern cat-call. 


: 
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There are others who ascribe this invention to Or- 
pheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of those in- 
struments which that famous musician made use of 
to draw the beasts about him. It is certain, that the 
roasting of a cat does not call together a greater audience 
of that species, than this instrument, if dexterously 
played upon in proper time and place. , 

But notwithstanding these various and learned con- 
jectures, I cannot forbear thinking that the cat-call is 
originally a piece of English music. Its resemblance 
to the voice of some of our British songsters, as well as 
_ the use of it, which is peculiar to our nation, confirms 

me in this opinion. It has at least received great im- 
_ provements among us, whether we consider the instru- 
ment itself, or those several quavers and graces which 
are thrown into the playing of it. Every one might be 
sensible of this, who heard that remarkable over-grown 
cat-call which was placed in the centre of the pit, and 
presided over all the rest at the celebrated performance 
jately exhibited in Drury-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning the original of the 
cat-call, we are in the next place to consider the use of 
it. The cat-call exerts itself to most advantage in the 
British theatre: it very much improves the sound of non- 
sense, and often goes along with the voice of the actor 
who pronounces it, as the violin or harpsicord accom- 
panies the Italian recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the ancient chorus, 
in the words of Mr. * * * In short, a bad poet has as 
great an antipathy to a cat-call, as many people have 
to a real cat. | : Bi 

_Mr. Collier, in his ingenious essay upon music, has the 
following passage; : 

‘ I believe it is possible to invent an instrument that 
shall have a quite contrary effect to those martial ones 
now in use: an instrument that shall sink the spirits, 
and shake the nerves, and curdle the blood, and inspire 
despair, and cowardice, and consternation, at a surpris- 
ing rate. It is probable the roaring of a lion, the warb- | 
_ ling of cats and screech-owls, together with a mixture of 
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the howling of dogs, judiciously imitated and compound- 
ed, might go a great way in this invention, Whether, 
such anti-music as this might not be of service in a 
camp, I shall leave to the military men to consider.’ 


. What this learned gentleman supposes in speculation, 


I have known actually verified in practice. ‘The cat- 
call has struck a damp into generals, and frighted heroes 
off the stage. At the first sound of it I have seen a 
crowned head tremble, and a princess fall into fits. 
~ The humorous lieutenant himself could not stand it; 
nay, I am told that even Almanzor looked like a mouse; 
and trembled at the voice of this terrifying instrument. ; 


As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appro . 


priated to the stage, I can by no means approve the 
thought of that angry lover, who, after an unsuccessful 
pursuit of some years, took leave of his mistress in & 
serenade of cat-calls. 

_ I must conclude this paper with the account I have 
lately received of an ingenious artist, who has long 
studied this instrument, and is very well versed in all the 
rules of the drama. He teaches to play on it by book, 
and to express by it the whole art of criticism, He has 
his base and his treble cat-call; the former for tragedy, 
the latter for comedy; only in tragicomedies they may 
both play together in consort. He has a particular 
squeak to denote the violation of each of the unities, and 
has different sounds to shew whether he aims at the poet 
or the player. In short, he teaches the smut-note, the 
fustian-note, the stupid-note, and has composed a 
kind of air that may serve as an act-tune to an incorri- 


gible play, and which takes in the whole compass of | 


the cat-call, 
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No. 67. THURSDAY, MAY 1, 


——— Periture parcite charte. 
Juv. 
I wave often pleased myself with considering the two 
kinds of benefits which accrue to the public from these 
my Speculations, and which, were I to speak after the 
manner of logicians, I would distinguish into the masz 
terial and the formal. _ By the latter I understand those 
advantages which my readers receive, as their minds 
are either improved or delighted by these my daily las 
bours; but having already several times descanted on 
my endeavours in this light, I shall at present wholly 
confine myself to the consideration of the former. By 

the word material I mean those benefits which arise to 
_ the public from these my Speculations, as they con: 
sume a considerable quantity of our paper manufacture; 
employ our artisans in printing, and find business for 
great numbers of indigent persons. | 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several meari 
materials which could be put. to no other use, and 
affords work for several hands in the collecting of them; 
which are incapable of any other employment. Thosé 
poor retailers, whom we see so busy in every street, de> 
liver in their respective gleanings to the merchant. 
Lhe merchant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, 
where they pass through a fresh set of hands, and give 
life to another trade. Those who have mills on their 
estates by this means considerably raise their rents, 
and the whole nation is in a great measure supplied 
with a manufacture, for which formerly she was obliged 
to her neighbours. 3 t 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, but 
they are distributed among the presses, where they 
again set innumerable artists at work, and furnish busi- 
hess to another mystery. From hence, accordingly as 
they are stained with news or politics, they fly through 
the town in Post-men, Post-boys, Daily Courants, Re- 
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views, Medleys, and Examiners. Men, women, and 
children, contend who shall be the first bearers of them, 
and get their daily sustenance by spreading them. In 
short, when I trace in my mind a bundle of rags to a 
quire of Spectators, I find so many hands employed in 
every step they take through their whole progress, that 
while I am writing a Spectator, I fancy myself provid- 
ing bread for a multitude. | 

If I do not take care to obviate some of my witty 
readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, 
after it is thus printed and published, is still beneficial 
to. the public on several occasions. I must confess I 
have lighted my pipe with my own works for this twelve- 
month past: my landlady often sends up her little 
daughter to desire some of my old Spectators, and has 
frequently told me, that the paper they are printed on 


is the best in the world to wrap spice in. They likewise 


make a good foundation for a mutton-pie, as I have 

more than once experienced, and were very much 

sought for last Christmas by the whole neighbourhood. 
It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that a 


linen fragment undergoes, by passing through the several _ 


hands above-mentioned. ‘The finest pieces of Holland, 
when torn to tatters, assume a new whiteness more 
beautiful than their first, and often return in the shape 
of letters to their native country. A lady’s shift may 
be metamorphosed into billet-doux, and come into her 
possession a second time. A beau may peruse his cra- 
vat after it is worn out, with greater pleasure and ad~ 
vantage than ever he did in a glass. In a word, a 
piece of cloth, after having officiated for some years as 
a towel or a napkin, may by this means be raised from 
a dunghill, and become the most valuable piece of fur~ 
niture in a prince’s cabinet. : 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured to 
vie with one another for the reputation of the finest 


printing: absolute governments, as well as republics, 


have encouraged an art which seems to be the noblest 
and most beneficial that was ever invented among the 
sons of men. The present king of France, in his pur- 


Se 


- country. 
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suits after glory, has particularly distinguished himself 
by the promoting of this useful art, insomuch that se- 
veral books have been printed in the Louvre at his own 
expence, upon which he sets so great a value, that he 
considers them as the noblest presents he can make to 
foreign princes and ambassadors. If we look into the 
commonwealths of Holland and Venice, we shall find 
that in this particular they have made themselves the 
envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus 
are more frequently mentioned than any pensioner of 
the one or doge of the other. 

The several presses which are now in England, and 
the great: encouragement which has been given to learn- 
ing for some years last past, has made our own nation 
as glorious upon this account, as for its late triumphs 
and conquests. ‘The new edition which is given us: of 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, has already been taken notice 
of in foreign gazettes, and is a work that does honour 
to the English press. It ismo wonder that an edition 
should be very correct, which has passed through the 
hands of one of the most accurate, learned, and judi- 
cious writers this age has produced. The beauty of 
the paper, of the character, and of the several cuts 
with which this noble work is illustrated, makes it the 
finest book that I have ever seen; and is a true instance 
of the English genius, which, though it does not come 
the first into any art, generally carries it to greater 
heights than any other country in the world. I am 
particularly glad that this author comes from a British 
printing-house in so great a magnificence, as he is the 
first who has given us any tolerable account of our 

My illiterate readers, if any such there are, will be 
surprised to hear me talk of learning as the glory of a 
nation, and of printing as an art that gains a reputation 
to a people among whom it flourishes. When men’s 
thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, they 
cannot look upon any thing as great or valuable, which 
does not bring with it an extraordinary power or interest 
to the person who is concerned in it. But as I shall 
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never sink this paper so far as to engage with Goths and 
Vandals, I shall only regard such kind of reasoners with 
that pity which is due to so deplorable a degree of stu- 
pidity and ignorance. . > 


No. 371. TUESDAY, MAY 6. 


Jamne igitur laudas quod de sapientibus unus 
Ridebat ? 


Juv. 


I suatt communicate to my reader the following letter 
for the entertainment of this day. 


“ SIR, 

«© You know very well that our nation is more fa- 
mous for that sort of men who are called Whims and 
Humourists, than any other country in the world ;: for 
which reason it is observed that our English comedy 
excels that of all other nations in the novelty and va- 
riety of its characters. | 

‘© Among those innumerable sets of Whims which 
our country produces, there are none whom I have re- 
garded with more curiosity than those who have invented 
any particular kind of diversion for the entertainment 
of themselves or their friends. My letter shall single 
out those who take delight in sorting a company that 
has something of burlesque and ridicule in its appear- 
ance. I shall make myself understood by the following 
example. One of the wits of the last age, who was a 
man of a good estate, thought he never laid out his 
money better than in a jest. As he was one year at 
the Bath, observing that in the great confluence of fine 
people, there were several among them with long chins, 
a part of the visage by which he himself was very much 
distinguished, he invited to dinner half a score of these 
remarkable persons who had their mouths in the middle 
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of their faces. They had no sooner placed themselves 
about the table, but they began to stare upon one an= 
other, not being able to imagine what had brought them 
together. Our English proverb says, 


°Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


It proved so in an assembly I am now speaking of, 
who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with eating, 
drinking, and discourse, and observing all the chins 
that were present meeting together very often over the 
centre of the table, every one grew sensible of the jest, 
and came into it with so much good-humour, that they 
lived in strict friendship and alliance from that day for- 
ward. 

* ‘The same gentleman some time after packed toge- 
ther a set of oglers, as he called them, consisting of such 
as had an unlucky cast in their eyes. His diversion on 
this occasion was to ‘see the cross bows, mistaken signs, 
and wrong connivances that passed amidst so many 
broken and refracted rays of sight. 

** The third feast which this merry gentleman exhi- 
_ bited was to the stammerers, whom he got together in a 
sufficient body to fill his table. He had ordered one of 
his servants, who was placed behind a skreen, to write 
down their table-talk, which was very easy to be done 
without the help of short-hand. It appears by the notes 
which were taken, that though their conversation never 
fell, there were not above twenty words spoken during 
the first course; that upon serving up the second, one 
of the company was a quarter of an hour in telling them, 
that the ducklins and sparrow-grass was very good; and 
that another took up the same time in declaring himself 
of the same opinion. This jest did not, however, go off 
so well as the former; for one of the guests being a 
brave man, and fuller of resentment than he knew how 
to express, went out of the room, and sent the facetious 
inviter a challenge in writing, which though it was 
afterwards dropped by the interposition of friends, put 
a stop to these Judicrous entertainments. . wiGS ud 
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«¢ Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with me, that 
as there is no moral in these jests, they ought to be 
discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces of un- 
luckiness than wit. However, as it is natural for one 
man to refine upon the thought of another, and impos- 
sible for any single person, how great soever his parts 
may be, to invent an art, and bring it to its utmost 
perfection; I shall here give you an account of an honest 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who upon hearing the 
character of the wit above-mentioned, has himself as- 
sumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to the benefit of 
mankind. He invited half a dozen of his friends one 


day to dinner, who were each of them famous for insert- 


ing several redundant phrases in their discourse, as 


‘D’ye hear me, D’ye see, That is, Andso, sir.’ Each of 


the guests making frequent use of his particular elegance, 
appeared so ridiculous to his neighbour, that he could 
not but reflect upon himself as appearing equally ridi- 


culous to the rest of the company: by this means, be-— 


fore they had sat long together, every one talking with 
the greatest circumspection, and carefully avoiding his 


favourite expletive, the conversation was cleared of its — 
redundancies, and had a greater quantity of sense, — 


though less of sound in it. 

«© The same well-meaning gentleman took occasion 
at another time, to bring together such of his friends as 
were addicted to a foolish habitual custom of swearing. 
In order to shew them the absurdity of the practice, he 


had recourse to the invention above-mentioned, having — 


placed an amanuensis in a private part of the room. 
After the second bottle, when men open their minds 
without reserve, my honest friend began to take notice 
of the many sonorous but unnecessary words that had 


passed in his house since their sitting down at table, — 


and how much good conversation they had lost by giv- 
ing way to such superfluous phrases. What a tax, says 
he, would they have raised for the poor, had we put the 


laws in execution upon one another? Every one of © 


“ 
iy ’ 
J 


fi 
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them took this gentle reproof in good part: upon which 


he told them, that knowing their conversation would 


* 


-_ 
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have no secrets in it, he had ordered it to be taken 
down in writing, and for the humour-sake would read 
it to them if they pleased. There were ten sheets of it, 
which might have been reduced to two, had there not 
been those abominable interpolations I have before 
mentioned. Upon the reading of it in cold blood, it 
looked rather like a conference of fiends than of men. 
In short, every one trembled at himself upon hearing 
calmly what he had pronounced amidst the heat an 
inadvertency of discourse. | : 

~ “J shall only mention another occasion wherein he 
made use of the same invention to cure a different kind 
of men, who are the pests of all polite conversation, 
and murder time as much as either of the two former, 
though they do it more innocently; I mean that dull 
generation of story-tellers. My friend got together 
about half a dozen of his acquaintance, who were in- 
fected with this strange malady. The first day one of 
them sitting down, entered upon the siege of Namur, 
which lasted till four ~o’clock, their time of parting. 
The second day a North Briton took possession of ‘the 
‘discourse, which it was impossible to get out of his 
hands ‘so long as the company staid together. The 
‘third day was engrossed after the same manner by a 
‘Story of the same length. They at last began to reflect 
‘upon this barbarous way of treating one another, and 
~by this means awakened out of that lethargy with 
‘which each of them had been seized for several years. 

** As you have somewhere declared, «that extraordi- 
nary and uncommon characters of mankind ‘are the 
.game which you delight in, and as I look upon you to 
be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, the Nim- 
‘rod‘among this species of writers, I thought this disco- 
‘very would not be unacceptable to you. 
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No. 377. TUESDAY, MAY, 13. 


Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horas 


Hor. 


Love was the mother of poetry, and still produces, 
among the most ignorant and barbarous, a thousand 
imaginary distresses and poetical complaints. It makes 
a footman taik like Oroondates, and converts a brutal 
rustic into a gentle swain. The most ordinary ple- 
beian or mechanic in love, bleeds and pines away with 
a certain elegance and tenderness of sentiments which 
this passion naturally inspires. 


These inward languishings of a mind infected with this | 


softness, have given birth to a phrase which is made 
use of by all the melting tribe, from the highest to the 
lowest, I mean that of ‘ dying for love.’ 


Romances, which owe their very being to this pas- — 


sion, are full of these metaphorical deaths. Heroes 
and heroines, knights, squires, and damsels, are all of 


them in a dying condition. There is the same kind of — 


mortality in our modern tragedies, where every one 
gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies. Many of the poets, to 
describe the execution which is done by this passion, 
represent the fair sex as basilisks that destroy with 
their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley has with greater 
justness of thought compared a beautiful woman to a 
porcupine, that sends an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought, that there is no way so eflec- 
tual for the cure of this general infirmity, as a man’s 


reflecting upon the motives that produce it. When the 


passion proceeds from the sense of any virtue or perfec- 


tion in the persons beloved, I would by no means dis- — 
courage it; but if a man considers that all his heavy — 
complaints of wounds and deaths rise from some little 


affectations of coquetry; which are improved into- 


charms by his own fond imagination, the very laying” 


7 
. 


a 


, 
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before himself the cause of his distemper, may be suffi- 
cient to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the several 
bundles of letters which I have received from dying 
people, and composed out of them the following bill of 
mortality, which I shall lay before my reader without 
any further preface, as hoping that it may be useful 
to him in discovering those several places where there 
is most danger, and those fatal arts which are made use 
of to destroy the heedless and unwary. 


Lysander, slain at a puppet- -show on the third of 
September. 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T.S. wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet stocking, as she 
was stepping out of a coach. 

_ Will. Simple, smitten at the Opera by the glance of an 
eye that was aimed at one who stood by him. 

Tho. Vainlove, lost his life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking carelessly with 
her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house in 
Drury-lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as she was 
adjusting her tucker. 

Ralph Gapely, Esq. hit by a random shot at the 
ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April the 
dst. 

W.W. killed by an unknown hand, that was playing 
with the glove off upon the side of the front-box in 
Drury-lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by the brush of a 
whalebone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. James’s 
church. 

Damon, struck through the heart by a diamond neck- 

ace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis Goosequill, William Mean- 

U2 


? — * 
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well, Edward Callow, Esqs. standing m a row, fell ‘all 
four at the same time, by an ogle of the Widow Trap- 
land. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady’s tail as — 
he came out of the playhouse, she turned full upon 
him, and laid him dead upon the spot. | 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush from the Queen’s — 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walk to 
Islington by Mrs. Susannah Cross-stitch, as she was 
clambering over a stile. 

R, F. F, W.S, I. M, P. &c. put to death in the last 
birth-day massacre. ‘i ' 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of his 
age by a white-wash. a 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a dim- 
ple in Belinda’s left cheek. ” bs 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with her glove (which — 
she had dropped on purpose) she received it, and took — 
away his life with a curtsey. a 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt from a 
pair of blue eyes, as he was making his escape was dis- 
patched by a smile. a 
~ §trephon, killed by Clarinda as she looked down into — 
the pit. 

Charles Careless, shot flying by a girl of fifteen, who — 
unexpectedly popped her head upon him out of a coach. — 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent to his — 


J 


lee a onl ie 


long home by Elizabeth Jettwell, spinster. ye 

Jack Freelove, murdered by Melissa in her hair. ; 
- William Wiseacre, Gent. drowned in a flood of tears — 
by Moll Common. i 


John Pleadwell, Esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter at law, assassinated in his chambers the sixth instant _ 
by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him for his— 
advice.’ 2 


I 
id 


* The easy humour of this paper is supported and set off by an eX 
quisite expression. (2 


,. 
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No. 381. SATURDAY, MAY 17. 


Aiquam memento rebus in arduis 
Sercvare mentem, non secus ac bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitid, moriture Deli. Hor. 


I wave always preferred chearfulness to mirth. The 
latter, I consider asan act, the former as an habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, chearfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy: on the contrary, chearful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind such an exquisite | 
gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
-chearfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, 
and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 
‘wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and insolence of heart, 
that is inconsistent with a life which is every moment 
obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers of this — 
complexion have observed, that the sacred person who 
was the great pattern of perfection was never seen to 
laugh. . 

Chearfulness of mind is not liable to any of these ex- 
ceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature, it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the 
present state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in 
the characters of those who are looked upon as the 
greatest philosophers among the heathens, as well as 
among those who have been deservedly esteemed as 
saints and holy men among christians. 

If we consider chearfulness in three lights, with regard 
to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great 
Author of our being, it will not a little recommend itself 
on each of these accounts. ‘The man who is possessed 
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of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect master of all the powers and 
faculties of his soul: his imagination is always clear, 
and his judgment undisturbed: his temper is even and 
unrufiled, whether in action or in solitude. He comes 
with a relish to all those goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the full 
weight of those accidental evils which may befal him. 
If we consider him in relation to the persons whom 
he converses with, it naturally produces love and good- 
will towards him. A chearful mind is not only disposed 
to be affable and obliging, but raises the same good 
humour in those who come within its influence. A man 
finds himself pleased, he does not know why, with the 
chearfulness of his companion: it is like a sudden sun- 
shine that awakens a secret delight in the mind, with- 
out her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 


benevolence towards the person who has so kindly an 


effect upon it. , 

When I consider this chearful state of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a constant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward chearfulness is an implicit praise and thanks- 


giving to Providence under all its dispensations. It is a 
kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are placed, 


and a secret approbation of the Divine Will in his con-— 


duct towards man. 


7 


There are. but two things which, in my opinion, can 


reasonably deprive us of this chearfulness of heart. ‘The 
first of these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in 
astate of vice and impenitence, can have no title to that 
evenness and tranquillity of mind which is the health of 
the soul, and the natural effect of virtue and mnocence. 
Chearfulness in an ill man deserves a harder name than 
language can furnish us with, and is many degrees be- 
yond what we commonly call folly or madness. 
Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 

Being, and consequently of a future state, under what- 
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soever titles it shelters itself, may likewise very reason- 
ably deprive a man of this chearfulness of temper. There 
is something so particularly gloomy and offensive to 
human nature in the prospect.of non-existence, that I 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, how 
it is possible for a man to out-live the expectation of it. 
For my own part, I think the being of a God is so little 
to be doubted, that it is almost the only truth we are 
sure of, and such atruth as we meet with in every object, 
in every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we generally 
find they are made up of pride, spleen, and cavil: it is 
indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneasy to them- 
selves, should be so to the rest of the world; and how 
is it possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in 
himself, who is in danger every moment of losing his 
entire existence, and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man and atheist have therefore no pre- 
tence to chearfulness, and would act very unreasonably, 
should they endeavour after it. It is impossible for any 
one to live in good humour, and enjoy his present ex- 
istence, who is apprehensive either of torment or of anni- 
hilation ; of being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, 
which are destructive of chearfulness in their own nature, 
as well as in right reason, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to banish this happy temper from a virtuous 
mind. Pain and sickness, shame and reproach, poverty 
and old age, nay death itself, considering the shortness 
of their duration, and the advantage we may reap from 
them, do not deserve the name of evils. A good mind 
tay bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, 

and with chearfulness of heart. ‘The tossing of a tem- 
pest does not discompose him,* which he is sure will 
bring him to a joyful harbour. 

_ Aman who uses his best endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two 


* The relative is too far from the antecedent. The whole sentence had 
run better thus: the tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, who 
ts sure of being driven by it into a joyful harbour, 
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perpetual sources of chearfulness ; in the consideration. 
of his own nature, and of that Being on whomhe has a, 
dependance. If he looks into himself, he. cannot but. 
rejoice in. that existence, which is so lately bestowed 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, will be still 
new, and still in its beginning. How many self-con- 
gratulations naturally arise in the mind, when it reflects 
on. this its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of 
those improvable faculties, which in a few years, and 
even at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will be still receiving an increase of 
perfection, and consequently an increase of happiness? 
The consciousness of such a Being spreads a perpetual 
diffusion of*joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 


makes him look upon himself every moment as more — 


happy than he knows how to conceive. 


The second source of chearfulness to a good mind, is. _ 


its. consideration of that being on whom we have our 


dependance, and in whom, though we behold him as ~ 
yet. but in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, — 


we see every thing that we can imagine as great, glori- 
ous, or amiable. We find ourselves every where up- 
held by his goodness, and surrounded with an immensity 
of love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being 
whose power qualifies him to make us happy by an in- 
finity of means, whose goodness and truth engage him 
to make those happy who desire it of him, and whose 
unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness to all 
_ eternity. 


Such considerations, which every one should perpe-. 


tually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all 
that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men are 


subject to when they lie under no real affliction, all that 
anguish which we may feel from an evil that actually — 


a> 


= ra 
ae 


oppresses us, to which I may likewise add those little 


cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter to betray — 


ow 


virtue than support it; and establish in us such an even — 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, — 


- & 


Its 


* Hither omit diffusion of, or for, spreads, read occasions, i 


: 


~~ 
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to those with whom we converse, and to Him whom we 
were made to please. - 


No. 383. TUESDAY, MAY 490. 


Criminibus debent hortos——_—_— 
Hor. 


As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a 
subject for my next Spectator, I heard two or three 
irregular bounces at my landlady’s door, and upon the 
opening of it, a loud chearful voice inquiring whether 
the philosopher was at home. The child who went to 
the door answered very innocently, that he did not 
lodge there. I immediately recollected that it was my 
good friend Sir Roger’s voice; and that I had promised 
to go with him on the water to Spring-Garden, in case 
it proved a good evening. The knight put me in 
mind of my promise from the stair-case, but told me 
that if I was speculating, he would stay below till I 
had done. Upon my coming down, I found all the 


_ children of the family got about my old friend, and my 


landlady herself, who is a notable prating gossip, en- 


_ gaged in a conference with him ; being mightily pleased 


with his stroaking her little boy upon the head, and bid- 
ding him be a good child, and mind his book. 
We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs, but 


_ We were surrounded with a crowd of watermen, offering 
their respective services. Sir Roger, after having look- 


- 


ed about him very attentively, spied one with a wooden 


leg, and immediately gave him orders to get his boat 


ready. As we were walking towards it, ‘ You must 
know, (says Sir Roger,) I never make use of any body 
to row me that has not either lost a leg or an arm. T[ 
would rather bate him a few strokes of his oar, than not 
employ an honest man that has been wounded in the 
Queen’s service. If I was a lord ora bishop, and kept 
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a barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery that had _ 
not a wooden leg.’ 

My old friend, after having seated himself, and 
trimmed the boat with his coachman, who, being a very 
sober man, always serves for ballast on these occasions, 
we made the best of our way for Fox-hall. Sir Roger 
obliged the waterman to give us the history of his right 
leg, and hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, with 
many particulars which passed in that glorious action, 
the knight in the triumph of his heart made several 
reflections on the greatness of the British nation ; .as, 
that one Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; that 
we could never be in danger of popery so long as we 
took care of our fleet ; that the Thames was the noblest 
river in Europe; that London-bridge was a greater 

iece of work than any of the seven wonders of the 
world; with many other honest prejudices which natu- 
rally cleave to the heart of a true Englishman. 

After some short pause, the old knight turning about 
his head twice or thrice, to take a survey of this great 
metropolis, bid me observe how thick the city was set 
with churches, and that there was scarce a single steeple 
on this side Temple-bar. ‘ A most heathenish sight! 
(says Sir Roger:) There is no religion at this end of 
the town. The fifty new churches will very much 
mend the prospect; but church-work is slow, church- 
work is slow!’ 

I do not remember I have any where mentioned in 
Sir Roger’s character, his custom of saluting every body 
that passes by him with a good-morrow or a good-night. 
This the old man does out of the overflowings of hu- 
manity, though at the same time it renders him so 
- popular among all his country neighbours, that it is 
thought to have gonea good way in making him once or — 
twice knight of the shire. He cannot forbear this ex- 
ercise of benevolence even in town, when he meets with — 
any one in his morning or evening walk. It broke 
from him to several boats that passed by us upon the 
water; but to the knight’s great surprise, as he gave the 
good-night to two or three young fellows a little before 
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our landing, one of them, instead of returning the civility, 
asked us what queer old put we had in the boat, and 
whether he was not ashamed to go a wenching at his 
years? with a great deal of the like Thames ribaldry. 
Sir Roger seemed a little shocked at first, but at length 
assuming a face of magistracy, told us, ‘ that if he were 
a Middlesex justice, he would make such vagrants know 
_ that her Majesty’s subjects were no more to be abused 
by water than by land.’ 

We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, which is 
exquisitely pleasant at this time of year. When I con- 
sidered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, with the 
choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, and the loose 
tribe of people that walked under their shades, I could 
not but look upon the place as a kind of Mahometan 
paradise. Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his house in the country, which his 
chaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. * You 
must understand, (says the knight,) there is nothing in 
the world that pleases a man in love so much as your 
_ nightingale. Ah, Mr. SPECTATOR! the many moon- 
light nights that I have walked by myself, and thought 
on the widow by the music of the nightingale!’ He 
here fetched a deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of 
musing, when a mask, who came behind him, gave him 
a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him if he 
would drink a bottle of mead with her? But the knight 
being startled at so unexpected a familiarity, and dis- 
pleased to be interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, 
told her, ‘She was a wanton baggage,’ and bid her go 
about her business. | 

We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton ale 
and a slice of hung-beef. When we had done eating 
ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
him carry the remainder to a waterman that had but 
one leg. I perceived the fellow stared upon him at the 
oddness of the message, and was going to be saucy; 
upon which I ratified the knight’s commands with a 
peremptory look. Lom 7 

As we were going out of the garden, my old friend 
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thinking himself obliged, as a member of the Quorum, 
- to animadvert upon the morals of the place, told the 
mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, ‘ that he should 
be a better customer to her. garden, if there were more 
nightingales and fewer strumpets.’ 


No. 387. SATURDAY, MAY 24. 


———— 


Quid purée tranquillet-— 


Hor. 


In my last Saturday’s paper I spoke of chearfulness as 
it is a moral habit of the mind, and accordingly men- 
tioned such moral motives as are apt to cherish and 
Keep alive this happy temper in the soul of man: I shall 
now consider chearfulness in its natural state, and reflect 
on those motives to it, which are indifferent either as to 
virtue or vice. 

Chearfulness is, in the first place, the best promoter 


of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs of heart, 


give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine insensibly ; not to mention those violent fer- 


ments which they stir up in the blood, and those irre- _ 


gular disturbed motions which they raise in the animal 
spirits. I scarce remember, in my own observation, to 
have met with any old men, or with such, who (to use 
our English phrase) wear well, that had not at least a 
certain indolence in their humour, if not a more than or- 


dinary gaiety and chearfulness of heart. The truth of itis, . 


health and chearfulness mutually beget each other; with — 
this difference, that we seldom meet witha great degree of — 


health which is not attended with a certain chearfulness, 
but very often see chearfulness where there is no great 
degree of health. 

Chearfulness bears the same fricndlyg regard to the 
mind as to the body: it banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, sooths and composes the passions, and keeps 
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the ‘soul in a perpetual calm. But having already 
touched on this last consideration, I shall here take 
notice, that the world in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper to raise and 
Keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our use; but if we 
Consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude it was made for our pleasure. The 
‘sun, which is as the great soul of the universe, and pro- 
duces all the necessaries of life, has a particular in- 
fluence in chearing the mind of man, and making the 
heart glad. | 

Those several living creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
woods with their music, furnish us with game, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delightfulness of their ap- 
pearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as refresh- 
ing to the imagination, as to the soil through which 
they pass, | 

There are writers of great distinction, who have made 
_ it an argument for Providence, that ‘the whole earth is 
covered with green, rather than with any other colour, 
as being such aright mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye instead of weakening or 
‘grieving it. For this reason several painters have a 

green cloth hanging near them, to ease the eye upon; 

after too great an application to their colouring. A 
famous modern philosopher accounts for it in the follow- 
‘ing manner : all colours that are’ more luminous, over- 
power and dissipate the animal spirits which are em- 
ployed in sight; on the contrary, those that are more 
obscure do not give the animal spirits a sufficient exer- 
cise; whereas the rays that produce in us the idea of 
“green, fall upon the eye in such a due proportion, that 
they give the animal spirits their proper play, and by 
keeping up the struggle in a just balance, excite a very 
pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let the cause be 
what it will, the effect is certain, for which reason the 
poets ascribe to this particular colour’the epithet of 
_ chearful, 
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To consider further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they are at the same time both useful 
and entertaining, we find that the most important parts 
in the vegetable world are those which are the most 
beautiful. These are the seeds by which the several 
races of plants are propagated and continued, and which 
are always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature 
seems to hide her principal design, and to be industrious 


in making the earth gay and delightful, while she is 


carrying on her great work, and intent upon her own 
preservation. ‘The husbandman after the same manner 
is employed in laying out the whole country into a kind 
of garden or landscape, and making every thing smile 
about him, whilst in reality he thinks of nothing but of 
the harvest, and increase which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this chearfulness in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after such a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects which 
seem to have very little use in them ; as from the wild- 
ness of rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts 
of nature. Those who are versed in philosophy may 
still carry this consideration higher, by observing, that 
if matter had appeared to us endowed only with those 
real qualities which it actually possesses, it would have 
made but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure; and 
why has Providence given it a power of producing in us 


such imaginary qualities, and tastes, and colours, sounds ” 


and smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is 
conversant in the lower stations of nature, might have 
his mind cheared and delighted with agreeable sensa- 
tions? In short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre 
filled with objects that either raise in us pleasure, amuse- 
ment, or admiration. 

The reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him the 
vicissitude of day and night, the change of seasons, with 


het ee ie ld 


all that variety of scenes which diversify the face of 


nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 


I shall not here mention the several entertainments of — 


= 
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art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, conversa- 
tion, and other. accidental diversions of life, because I 
would only take notice of such incitements toa chearful 
temper, as offer themselves to persons of all ranks and 
conditions, and which may sufficiently shew us that 
Providence did not design this world should be filled 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man 
should be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearfulness of temper, as 
it is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed to 
be more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy 
is a kind of demon that haunts our island, and often 
conveys herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated 
French novelist, in opposition to those who begin their 
romances with the flowery season of the year, enters on 
his story thus: «In the gloomy month of November, 
when the people of England hang and drown themselves, 
a disconsolate lover walked out into the fields,’ &c. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himself those considerations which may give him a 
_ Serenity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
against those little evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which by a right improve- 
ment of them will produce a satiety of joy,* and an un- 
interrupted happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my reader to 
Consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there are many evils which naturally spring up 
amidst the entertainments that are provided for us; but 
these, if rightly considered, should be far from over- 
casting the mind with sorrow, or destroying that chear- 
fulness of temper which I have been recommending. 
This interspersion of evil with good, and pain with 
pleasure, in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed 
by Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Human Understanding, 
to a moral reason, in the following words : 


ms Satiety of joy,] z.¢. An excess. of joy, or such a measure of it, as 
palls and cloys the appetite. What he meant to say, and what he 
should have said is,—a fulness of "joy. 
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‘ Beyond all this, we may find another reason why 
God hath scattered up and down several degrees of 
pleasure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together, in almost all that 
our thoughts and senses have to do with; that we find- 
ing imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of compleat 
happiness in all the enjoyments which the creatures 
can afford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment — 
of Him, with whom there is fulness of joy, and. at whose — 

right hand are pleasures for evermore.’ | 


No. 391. THURSDAY, MAY 29. 
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Non tu prece poscis emaci, 
Que nisi seductis nequeas committere Divis ; ; 4 
At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. 
Haud cuivis prompium est, murmurque humilesque susurros 
Tollere de Templis ; et aperto vivere voto. ; j 
Mens bona, fama, fides, hec clare, et ut audiat hospes. . 
Illa sibi introrsum et sub lingua immurmurat: O sz ‘ 
Ebullit patrui preclarum funus! Et O si 
Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria dextro 4 
Hercule! pupillumve utinam quem proximus heres - 
Impello, expungam !|————— : 
Pers. 


Wuere Homer represents Phoenix, the tutor of A- . 
chilles, as persuading his pupil to lay aside his resent- — 
ments, and give himself up to the entreaties of his — 
countrymen, the poet, in order to make him speak in 

character, ascribes to him a speech full of those fables 

and allegories which old men take delight in relating, — 
and which are very proper for instruction. ‘ The- 
gods, (says he,) suffer themselves to be prevailed upon — 
by entreaties. When mortals have offended them by — 
their transgressions, they appease them by vows and — 
sacrifices. You must know, Achilles, that Prayers are — 
the daughters of Jupiter. They are crippled by fre- 
quent kneeling, have their faces full of cares and 
wrinkles, and their eyes always cast towards heaven. — 
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They are constant attendants on the goddess Ate, and 
march behind her. ‘This goddess walks forward with a 
bold and haughty air, and being very light of foot, 
runs through the whole earth, grieving and _ afflicting 
the sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers,. who 
always follow her, in order to heal those persons whom 
she wounds. He who honours these daughters of Ju- 
piter, when they draw near to him, receives great bene- 
fit from them; but as for him who rejects them, they 
entreat their father to give his orders to the goddess Ate 
‘to punish him for his hardness of heart... This noble 
allegory needs but little explanation; for whether the 
goddess Ate signifies injury, as some have explained it ; 
or guilt in general, as others ; or divine justice, as-I am 
the more apt to think; the interpretation is obvious 
enough. ) 

I shall produce another heathen fable relating to 
prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One would 
think by some passages in it, that it was composed by 

Lucian, or at least by some author who has endeavoured 
to imitate* his way of writing ; but as dissertations of this 
ature are more curious than useful, I shall give my 
reader the fable, without any further inquiries after the 

author. 

‘ Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken 
up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment 
he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his foot- 
stool. At its rising, there issued through it such a din 

_ of cries as astonished the philosopher. Upon his asking 
what they meant, Jupiter told him they were the 
‘prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Me- 

-mippus, amidst the confusion of voices, which was so 
great, that nothing less than the ear of Jove could dis- 
tinguish them, heard the words, Riches, Honour, and 

Long Life, repeated in several different tones and lan- 

ages. When the first hubbub of sounds was over, the 
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OU Sg had too good a mind to be a successful imitator of 
™ ucian’s free manner. He is seen to more advantage when he is copy- 
Jing Plato. . 
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trap-door being left open, the voices came up more 
separate and distinct. The first prayer was a very odd 
one, it came from Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- 
crease the wisdom and the beard of his humble suppli- 
cant. Menippus knew it by the voice to be the prayer 
of his friend Lycander the philosopher. This was 
succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden a 
ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and 
returned it home again full of riches, he would make 


him an offering of a silver-cup. Jupiter thanked him 


for nothing ; and bending down his ear more attentively 
than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed 
compassion in her heart: This, says Jupiter, is a very 
honest. fellow, I have received a great deal of incense 
from him; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear his 
prayers. He was then interrupted with a whole volley of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical 
prince by his subjects, who prayed for him in his 
presence. Menippus was surprised, after having listen- 
ed to prayers offered up with so much ardour and devo- 
tion, to hear low whispers from the same assembly, ex- 
postulating with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, 


and asking him how his thunder could lie idle? Jupiter — 


was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, that he 
took down the first vows, and puffed away the last. The 
philosopher seeing a great cloud mounting upwards, 
and making its way directly to the trap-door, inquired 
of Jupiter what it meant. This, says Jupiter, is the 
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smoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me by the — 
general of an army, who is very importunate with me — 
to let him cut off an hundred thousand men that are — 


drawn up in array against him: what does the impudent 


wretch think I see in him, to believe that I will make asa- — 


crifice of so many mortals as good as himself, and all this é 
to his glory, forsooth? But hark, says Jupiter, there — 
is a voice I never heard but in time of danger; itisa 
rogue that is shipwrecked in the Ionian sea: Isaved him — 


on a plank but three days ago, upon his promise to 
mend his manners; the scoundrel is not worth a groat, — 


é 
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and yet has the impudence ‘to offer me a temple if I 
will keep him from sinking But yonder, says he, 
1s a special youth for you; he desires me to take his 
father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
miseries of human life. The old fellow shall live till he 
makes his heart ache, I can tell him that for his pains. This 
was followed by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring 
Jupiter that she might appear amiable and charming in 
the sight of her emperor. As the philosopher was re- 
flecting on this extraordinary petition, there blew a 
_ gentle wind through the trap-door, which he at first 
mistook for a gale of zephyrs, but afterwards found it to 
_ be a breeze of sighs: they smelt strong of flowers and 
incense, and were succeeded by most passionate com- 
plaints of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, cruelty, 
despair, and death. Menippus fancied that such lament- 
_ able cries arose from some general execution, or from 
wretches lying under the torture; but Jupiter told him 
that they came up to him from the isle of Paphos, and 
that he every day received complaints of the same 
nature from that whimsical tribe of mortals who are 
called lovers. I am so trifled with, says he, by this 
generation of both sexes, and find it so impossible to 
please them, whether I grant or refuse their petitions, 
that I shall order a western wind for the future to in- 
_ tercept them in their passage, and blow them at random 
upon the earth. The last petition I heard was from a 
very aged man of near an hundred years old, begging 
but for one year more of life, and then promising to die 
contented. This isthe rarest old fellow! says Jupiter. 
He has made this prayer to me for above twenty years 
together. When he was but fifty years old, he desired 
only that he might live to see his son settled in the 
world; I granted it. He then begged the same favour 
for his daughter, and afterwards that he might see the 
education of a grandson: when all this was brought 
about, he puts up a petition that he might live to finish 
a house he was building. In short, he is an unreasona- 
ble old cur, and never wants an excuse; I will hear no 
more of him. Upon which he flung down the trap- 
x 
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door in a passion, and was resolved to give no more 
audiences that day.’ 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable,* the moral of 
it very well deserves our attention, and is the same with 
that which has been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, 
not to mention Juvenal and Persius, who have each of 
them made the finest satire in their whole works upon 
this subject. ‘Fhe vanity of men’s wishes, which are the 
natural prayers of the mind, as well as many of those 
secret devotions which they offer to the Supreme Being, 
are sufficiently exposed by it. Among other reasons 


for set forms of prayer, I have often thought it a very 
good one, that by this means the folly and extravagance © 


of men’s desires may be kept within due bounds, and 


not break out in absurd and ridiculous petitions on so — 


great and solemn an occasion. 


No. 393. SATURDAY, ‘MAY 31. 


Ler 


 Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine lati. 


Vire. 


Lookinc over the letters that have been sent me, 1 
chanced to find the following one, which I received — 
about two years ago from an ingenious friend, who 


was then in Denmark. 


“‘ DEAR SIR, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. : 
‘** ‘THE spring with you has already taken possession — 
of the fields and woods: now is the season of solitude, — 


and of moving complaints upon trivial sufferings: now 
the griefs of lovers begin to flow, and their wounds to 


bleed afresh. I too, at this distance from the softer 


* Levity of this fable,| This little apology shews that the author felt 


the impropriety of treating so serious a subject in Lucian’s, that is, im 
a ludicrous manner. 
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climates, am not without my discontents at. present. 
You perhaps may laugh at me for a most romantic 
wretch, when I have disclosed to. you the occasion of 
my uneasiness; and yet I cannot help thinking my un- 
happiness real, in being confined to a region, which is 
the very reverse of Paradise. ‘The seasons here are all 
of them unpleasant, and the country quite destitute of 
rural charms. I have not heard a bird sing, nor a 
brook murmur, nor a breeze whisper, neither have I 
been blest with the sight of a flowery meadow these two 
years. Every wind here is a tempest, and every water 
a turbulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a little, 
you will not think the grounds of my complaint in the 
least frivolous and unbecoming a man of serious thought ; 
since the love of woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers 
_ and fountains, seems to be a passion implanted in our 
natures the most early of any, even before the fair sex 
had a being. | Peg 

| “Tam, sir,” &c. 


Could I transport myself with a wish from one coun- 
try to another, I should choose to pass my winter in 
Spain, my spring in Italy, my summer in England, and 
my autumn in France. Of all these seasons there is 
none that can vie with the spring for beauty and delight- 
fulness. It bears the same figure among the seasons of 
the year, that the morning does among the divisions of 
the day, or youth among the stages of life. The English 
summer is pleasanter than that of any other country in 
Europe, on no other account but because it has a greater 
mixture of spring in it.. The mildness of our climate, 
_with those frequent refreshments of dews and rains that 
fall among us, keep up a perpetual chearfulness in our 
fields, and fill the hottest months of the year with a 
lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature begins 
to recover herself, the same animal pleasure which makes 
the birds sing, and the whole brute creation rejoice, rises 
very sensibly in the heart of man. I know none of the 
poets who have observed so well as Milton those secret 
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overflowings of gladness which diffuse themselves* 
through the mind of the beholder, upon surveying the 
gay scenes of nature; he has touched upon it twice or 
thrice in his Paradise Lost, and describes it very beauti- 
fully under the name of vernal delight, in that passage 
where he represents the devil himself as almost sensible 
of it, 


Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 

Appear’d, with gay enamel’d colours mixt ; 

On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath shower’d the earth, so lovely seem’d 
That landscape: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All sadness, but despair, &c. 


_ Many authors have written on the vanity of the crea- 
ture, and represented the barrenness of every thing in 
this world, and its incapacity of producing any solid or 


substantial happiness. As discourses of this nature are’ 


very useful to the sensual and voluptuous; those specu- 


Jations which shew the bright side of things, and lay 4 


forth those innocent entertainments which are to be met 
with among the several objects that encompass us, are 
no less beneficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. 
It was for this reason that I endeavoured to recommend 
a chearfulness of mind in my two last Saturday’s papers, 


and which I would still inculcate,’ not only from the con-— 
sideration of ourselves, and of that Being on whom we — 


depend, nor* from the general survey of that universe in 


which we are placed at present, but from reflections on — 


_* Overflowings which diffuse themselves] The sense of the verb is anti- — 
cipated in the substantive.. He should either have said—overflowings — 
of gladness in the mind of the beholder,—or, sensations of gladness which — 


diffuse themselves. 


» It is hard to say, whether the amiable turn of the writer’s mind, or 


the elegance of his genius, be more conspicuous in these three papers. — be 


° Nor] In beginning with “not only,” he precluded himself from the 
use of the disjunctive “nor,” and should have expressed himself thus— 


“not only from the consideration of ourselves, of that Being from whom We 


depend, and of that universe, in which we are placed, but,” &c. 
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the particular season in which this paper is written. 
The creation is a perpetual feast to the mind of a good 
man, every thing he. sees chears and delights him; 
Providence has imprinted so many smiles on nature, 
that it is impossible for a mind, which is not sunk in 
more gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of them 
without several secret sensations of pleasure. The 
Psalmist has in several of his divine poems celebrated 
those beautiful and agreeable scenes which make the 
heart glad, and produce in it that vernal delight which I 
have before taken notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the creation, 
and renders it not only pleasing to the imagination, but 
to the understanding. It does not rest in the murmur 
of brooks, and the melody of birds, in the shade of 
_ groves and woods, or in the embroidery of fields and 
- meadows, but considers the several ends of Providence 
which are served by them, and the wonders of Divine 
_ Wisdom which appear in them. It heightens the plea- 
sures of the eye, and raises such a rational admiration in 
the soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worship to the great Author of nature, and to 
indulge these more refined meditations of heart, which 
are doubtless highly acceptable in his sight; I shall 
therefore conclude this short essay on that pleasure 
which the mind naturally conceives from the present 
season of the year, by the recommending of a practice 
for which every one has sufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize this 
natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve this vernal 
delight, as Milton calls it, into a Christian virtue. 
When we find ourselves inspired with this pleasing in- 
stinct, this secret satisfaction and complacency arising 
_ from the beauties of the creation, let us consider to whom 
we stand indebted for all these entertainments of sense, 
and who it is that thus opens his hand and fills the world 
with good. The apostle instructs us to take advantage 
of our present temper of mind, to graft upon it such a 
religious exercise as is particularly conformable to it, by 
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that precept which advises those who are sad to pray, _ 


and those who are merry to sing psalms. The chear- 
fulness of heart which springs up in us from the survey 


of nature’s works, is an admirable preparation for grati- . 
tude. The mind has gone a great way towards praise . 


and thanksgiving, that is filled with such a secret glad- . 
ness: a grateful reflection on .the Supreme Cause who _ 


produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and gives it its 


proper value. Such an habitual disposition of mind con- 


secrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk - 


into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve 
those transient gleams of joy, which naturally brighten 
up and refresh the soul on such occasions, into an in- 
violable and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 


No. 397. THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 


Dolor ipse disertum 


Fecerat 
i Ovip. . 


As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in 
general, they will not allow a wise man so much as to 
pity the afflictions of another. ‘If thou seest thy friend 
in trouble, (says Epictetus,) thou mayest put on a look of 
sorrow, and condole with him, but take care that thy 
sorrow be not real.’ The more rigid of this sect would 
not comply so far as to shew even such an outward appear- 


ance of grief; but when one told them of any calamity 


that had befallen even the nearest of their acquaintance, 
would immediately reply, ‘ What is thatto me?’ If you 


7 


i 


ageravated the circumstances of the affliction, and shew- — 


ed how one misfortune was followed by another, the 
answer was still, ‘ All this may be true, but what is it 
tocanes figs sai fa) | | 


For my own part, I am of opinion, compassion does — 


not only refine and civilize human nature, but has some- 
thing in it more pleasing and agreeable, than what can 
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be met with in such an indolent happiness, such an in- 
difference to mankind, as that in which the Stoics 
placed their wisdom. As love is the most delightful 
passion, pity is nothing else but love softened by a 
degree of sorrow: in short, it is a kind of pleasing an- 
guish, as well as generous sympathy, that knits man- 
kind together, and blends them in the same common lot. 

Those who have laid down rules for rhetoric or poetry, 
advise the writer to work himself up, if possible, to the 
_ pitch of sorrow which he endeavours to produce in others. 
There are none, therefore, who stir up pity so much as 
those who indite their own sufferings. Grief. has a 
natural eloquence belonging to it, and breaks out in 
more moving sentiments than can be supplied by the 
finest imagination. Nature on this occasion dictates a 
thousand passionate things which cannot be supplied 
by art. iT 3 

It is for this reason that the short speeches or.sen- 
tences which we often meet with in histories, make a 
deeper impression on the mind of the reader, than the 
most laboured strokes in a well written tragedy. Truth 
and matter of fact sets the person. actually before us in 
the one, whom fiction places at a greater distance from 
us in the other. I do not remember to have seen any. 
ancient or modern story more affecting than a letter of 
Ann of Bologne, wife to King Henry the eighth, and 
mother to Queen Elizabeth, which is still extant in the 
Cotton library, as written, by her own hand. 

Shakespear himself could not have madevher talk in 
a strain so suitable to her condition and character. One 
sees in it the expostulations of a slighted lover, the 
resentments of an injured woman, and the sorrows of an 
imprisoned queen. I need not acquaint my reader that 
this princess was then under prosecution for disloyalty 
to the king’s bed, and that she was afterwards publicly 
beheaded upon the same account, though this prosecu- 
tion was believed by many to proceed, as she herself in- 
timates, rather from the king’s love to Jane Seymour, 
than from any actual crime in Ann of Bologne.. 
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Queen Ann Boleyn’s last Letter to King Henry.’ 


<¢ SIR, 

«* YOUR grace’s displeasure, and my imprisonment, 
are things so strange unto me, as what to write, or what 
to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you send 
unto me (willing me to confess a truth, and so obtain 
your favour) by such an one, whom you know to be 
mine ancient professed enemy. I no sooner received 
this message by him, than I rightly conceived your 
meaning ; and if, as you say, confessing a truth, indeed, 
may procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and 
duty perform your command. | 

‘* But let not your grace ever imagine, that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, 
where not so much as a thought thereof preceded. And 
to speak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever found 


in Ann Boleyn: with which name and place I could ~ 


willingly have contented myself, if God and your grace’s 
pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time 


so far forget myself in my exaltation, or received queen- | 


ship, but that I always looked for such an alteration as 


now I find; for the ground of my preferment being on — 


no surer foundation than your grace’s fancy, the least 
alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me, 


from a low estate, to be your queen and companion, far — 


beyond my desert and desire. If then you found me 


worthy of such honour, good your grace let not any — 
light fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, withdraw | 
your princely favour from me; neither let that stain, — 
that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards your — 


good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on your most 


dutiful wife, and the infant princess your daughter. — 


Try me, good king, but let me have a lawful trial, and 
let. not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and judges; 
yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear 


no open shame; then shall you see either mine inno- 


* Cotton Lib. Otho, C. 10. 
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cency Cleared, your suspicion and conscience satisfied, 
the ignominy and slander of the world stopped, or my 
guilt openly declared. So that whatsoever God or you 
may determine of me, your grace may be freed from 
an open censure, and mine offence being so lawfully 
proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God and 
man, not only to execute worthy punishment on me as 
an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already 
settled on that party, for whose sake I am now as I am, 
whose name I could some good while since have pointed 
unto, your grace being not ignorant of my suspicion 
therein. 

“* But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my death, but an infamous slander must bring 
you the enjoying of your desired happiness; then I 
desire of God, that he will pardon your great sin there- 
in, and likewise mine enemies, the instruments thereof ; 
and that he will not call you to a strict account for 
your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at his general 
judgment seat, where both you and myself must shortly 
appear, and in whose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever 
the world may think of ‘me) mine innocence shall be 
openly known and sufficiently cleared. 

‘< My last and only request shall be, that myself may 
only bear the burthen of your grace’s displeasure, and 
that 1t may not touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen who (as I understand) are likewise in strait 

‘imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have found favour 
in your sight, if ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath been 
pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this request, 
and I will so leave to trouble your grace any further, 
with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity to have your 
grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful prison in the Tower, this 
sixth of May. 

‘* Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
/ 6 ANN BOLEYN,” 
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No. 399.. SATURDAY, JULY 7. 


\ 


Pens. . 


Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere ! 


Hypocrisy, at the fashionable end of the town, is very . 
different from hypocrisy in the city. The modish hypo- 
crite endeavours to appear more vicious than he really 
is, the other kind of hypocrite more virtuous. The 
former is afraid of every thing that has the shew of 
religion in it, and would be thought engaged in many 
criminal gallantries and amours, which he is not guilty 
of: The latter assumes a face of sanctity, and covers 
a multitude of vices under a seeming religious deport- 
ment. | 

But there is another kind of hypocrisy, which differs — 
from both these, and which I intend to make the subject 
of this paper: I mean that hypocrisy, by which a man ; 
does not only deceive the world, but very often imposes ~ 
on himself; that hypocrisy, which conceals his own — 
heart from him, and makes him believe he is more { 
virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his — 
vices, or mistake even his vices for virtues. It is this 
fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit, which is taken notice of 
in those words, ‘ Who can understand his errors ?, cleanse 
thou me from secret, faults.’ | 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the utmost 
application and endeavours of moral writers to recover 
them from vice and folly, how much more may those — 
lay a claim to their care and compassion, who are walk- — 
ing in the paths of death, while they fancy themselves 
engaged in a course of virtue! I shall endeavour, there- 
fore, to lay down some rules for the discovery of those — 
vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul, and to 
shew my reader those methods by which he may arrive 
at a true and impartial knowledge of himself. The 
usual means prescribed for this purpose, are to examine — 
ourselves by the rules which are laid down for our — 
direction in sacred writ, and to compare our lives with . 


4 
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the life of that person who acted up to the perfection 
_ of human nature, and is the standing example, as well as 
the great guide and ‘instructor, of those who receive 
his doctrines. Though these two heads cannot be too 
much insisted upon, I shall but just mention them, 
since they have been handled by many great and emi- 
nent writers. 

I would therefore propose’ the following methods to 
the consideration of. such as would find out their secret 
faults, and make a true estimate of themselves. 

In the first place, let them consider well what are 
the characters which they bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often flatter us, as much as our own 
hearts. ‘They either do not see’ our faults, or conceal 
them from us, or soften them by their representations, 
after such amanner, that we think them too trivial to be 
taken notice of. An adversary, on the contrary, makes 
a stricter search into us, discovers every flaw and imper- 
fection in our tempers, and* though his malice may set 
them in too strong a light, it has generally some ground 
for what it advances. A friend exaggerates a man’s 
- virtues, an’ enemy inflames his crimes.. A wise man 
should give a just attention to both of them; so far as 
_ they may tend to the improvement of the one, and dimi- 
nution of the other. Plutarch has written an essay on 
the benefits which a man may receive from his enemies, 
and, among the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in 
particular, that by the reproaches which it casts upon 

us we see the worst side of ourselves, and open our eyes 
_ to several blemishes and defects in our lives and ‘conver- 
sations, which we should not have observed, without the 
help of such ill-natured monitors. Adi 

In order likewise to come at a true knowledge of our- 
selves, we should consider on the other hand how far we 
May deserve the praises and approbations which the 
world bestows upon us ; whether the:actions they cele- 


_ * And] And connects the subsequent verb has, with the preceding 
verbs makes, and discovers.—The whole should have run thus, “ and 
though his malice may set them in too strong a light, has generally 
some grounds for what he advances,” . 
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brate proceed from laudable and worthy motives, and 
how far we are really possessed of the virtues which gain 
us applause amongst those with whom we converse, 
Such a reflection is absolutely necessary, if we consider 
how apt we are either to value or condemn ourselves by 
the opinions of others, and to sacrifice the report of our 
own hearts to the judgment* of the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deceive ourselves. 
in a point. of so much importance, we should not lay 
too great a stress on any supposed virtues we possess 
that are of a doubtful nature: and such we may esteem 
all those in which multitudes of men dissent from us, 
who are as good and wise as ourselves. We should 
always act with great cautiousness and circumspection, 
in points where it is not impossible that we may be 
deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and persecution, 
for any party or opinion, how praise-worthy soever 
they may appear to weak men of our own principles, 
produce infinite calamities among mankind, and are 
highly criminal in their own nature ; and yet how many 
persons eminent for piety. suffer such monstrous and 
absurd principles of action to take root in their minds — 
under the colour of virtues? For my own part, I must 
own I never yet knew any party so just and reasonable, 
that a man could follow it in its height and violence, and 
at the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those 
actions which proceed from natural constitution, favou- 
rite passions, particular education, or whatever promotes 
our worldly interest or advantage. In these and the 
like cases, a man’s judgment is easily perverted, anda 
wrong bias hung upon his mind. These are the inlets 
of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, by 
which a thousand errors and secret faults find admission, 
without being observed or taken notice of. A wise man 
will suspect those actions to which he is directed by 


* Report—judgment] I would rather transpose these two words, and 
say, “the judgment of our own hearts to the report of the world.’ The world 
reports, but the heart judges. fare 
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something besides reason, and always apprehend some 
concealed evil in every resolution that is of a disputable 
nature, when it is conformable to his particular temper, 
his age, or way of life, or when it favours his pleasure or 
his profit. | 

There is nothing of greater importance to us, than 
thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
these dark recesses of the mind, if we would establish 
our souls in such a solid and substantial virtue, as will 
turn to account in that great day, when it must stand 
the test of infinite wisdom and justice. : 

I shall conclude this essay with observing, that the 
two kinds of hypocrisy I have here spoken of, namely, 
that of deceiving the world, and that of imposing on 
ourselves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred thirty ninth psalm. The folly of the first 
kind of hypocrisy is there set forth by reflections on 
God’s omniscience and omnipresence, which are cele- 
_ brated in as noble strains of poetry as any other I ever 
met with, either sacred or profane. The other kind 
of hypocrisy, whereby a man deceives himself, is inti- 
mated in the two last verses, where the psalmist ad- 
dresses himself to the great searcher of hearts in that 
emphatical petition; ‘ Try me, O God, and seek the 
ground of my heart: prove me, and examine my 
thoughts. Look well if there be any way of wicked- 
ness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.’ 
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Qui mores hominum multorum vidit 


Hor. 


Wuen I consider this great city in its several quarters 
and divisions, I: look upon it as an aggregate of various 
nations, distinguished from each other by their respec- 

tive customs, manners, and interests. The courts of 
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two countries do not so much differ from one another, — 
as the court and city in their peculiar ways of life and 
conversation. In short, the inhabitants of St. James’s, 
notwithstanding they live under the same laws, and 
speak the same language, are a distinct people from 
those of Cheapside, who are likewise removed from 
those of the Temple on the one side, and those of 
Smithfield on the other, by several climates and de- — 
grees in their way of thinking and conversing together. — 
For this reason, when any public affair is upon the — 
anvil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon it 
in’ the several districts and parishes of London and — 
Westminster, and to ramble up and down a whole day 
together, in order to make myself acquainted with the 
opinions of my ingenious countrymen. By this means 
‘I know the faces of all the principal politicians within — 
the bills of mortality; and as every coffee-house has — 
some particular statesman belonging to it, who is the © 
‘mouth of the street where he lives, I always take care 
to place myself near him, in order to know his judg- © 
ment on the present posture of affairs. The last pro- — 
‘gress that I made with this intention, was about three — 
‘months ago, when we had a current report of theking 
of France’s death. As I foresaw this would’produce a — 
new face of things in Europe, and many curious spe- 
-culations‘in our British coffee-houses, I was very desir- — 
ous to learn the thoughts of our most eminent politi- — 
cians on that occasion. | 
That I might begin as near the fountain head as pos- — 
sible, I first of all called in at St. James’s, where I — 
found the whole outward room in a buzz of politics. — 
The speculations were but very indifferent towards the — 
door, but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end © 
of the room, and were so very much improved by a knot — 
of theorists, who sat in the inner room, within the steams — 
of the coffee-pot, that I there heard the whole Spanish | 
monarchy disposed of, and all the line of Bourbon pro- 
vided for, in less than a quarter of an hour. . baa 
I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a board — 
of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and death of — 
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their Grand Monarque. Those among them who had 
espoused the Whig interest, very positively affirmed, 
that he departed this life about a week since, and there- 
fore proceeded without any further delay to the release — 
of their friends on the gallies, and to their own re-esta- 
blishment’; but finding they could not agree among 
themselves, I proceeded on my intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man’s, I saw an alert 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered just at the same time with myself, and ac- 
costed him after the following manner. ‘ Well Jack, 
the old prig is dead at last. Sharp’s.the word. Now 
or never boy. Up to the walls of Paris directly.’ With 
several other deep reflections of the same nature. 

I met with very little variation in the politics between 
Charing-Cross and Covent-Garden. And upon my 
going into Will’s, I found their discourse was gone off 
from the death of the French king to that of Monsieur 
Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and several other poets, 
whom they regretted on this occasion, as persons who 
would have obliged the world with very noble elegies 
‘on the death of so great a prince, and so eminent a 
patron of learning. | | 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a couple 
of young gentlemen engaged very smartly in a dispute 
on the succession to the Spanish monarchy. One of 
them seemed to have been retained as advocate for the 
Duke of Anjou, the other for his Imperial Majesty. 
They were both for regulating the title to that kingdom 
by the statute laws of England; but finding them going 
out of my depth, I passed forward to Paul’s Church- 
Yard, where I listened with great attention to a learned 
man, who gave the company an account of the deplor- 
able state of France during the minority of the deceased 
ans: : | 
~ I then turned on my right hand into Fish-Street, 
where the chief politician of that quarter, upon hearing 
the news, (after having taken a pipe of tobacco, and 
‘ruiiinating for some time) ‘If, (says he,) the king of 
VOL HY J it OFY 0S" | 
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France is certainly dead, we .shall have plenty of 
mackerel this season; our fishery will not be disturbed. 
by privateers, as it has been for these ten years past.’ 
He afterwards considered how the death of this great 
man would affect our pilchards, and. by several other 
remarks infused a general joy into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a bye coffee-house that stood at 
the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with a 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman who 
was the great support of a neighbouring conventicle. 
The matter in debate was, whether the late French 
king was most like Augustus Cesar or Nero. ‘The 
controversy was carried on-with great heat on both 
sides, and as each of them looked upon me very fre- — 
quently during the course of their debate, I was under ' 
some apprehension that they would appeal to me, and — 
therefore laid down my penny at the bar, and made the — 
best of my way to Cheapside. i 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time before I 
found one to my purpose. The first object I met in 4 
the coffee-room was a person who expressed a great 
grief for the death of the French king; but upon his 
explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not arise — 
from the loss of the monarch, but for his having sold — 
out of the bank about three days before he heard the % 
news of it: upon which a haberdasher, who was the — 
oracle of the coffee-house, and had his circle of ad- I 
mirers about him, called several to witness that he had 
declared his opinion above a week before, that the i 
French king was certainly dead; to which he added, — 
that considering the late advices we had received from vf 
France, it was impossible that it could be otherwise. — 
As he was laying these together, and dictating to his 
hearers with great authority, there came ina gentleman | 
from Garraway’s, who told us that there were several 
letters from France just come in, with advice that the | 
king was in good health, and was gone out a hunting — 
the very morning the post came away: upon which the | 
haberdasher stole off his hat that hung upon a wooder 
peg by him, and retired to his shop with great confu-— 
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sion. ‘This intelligence put a stop to my travels, which 
I had prosecuted with much satisfaction; not being a 
little pleased to hear so many different opinions upon 
so great an event, and to observe how naturally upon 
such a piece of news every one is apt to consider it 
with a regard to his own particular interest and adyan- 
tage. . 
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T am very sorry to find, by the opera-bills for this day, 
that we are likely to lose the greatest performer in dra- 
matic music that is now living, or that perhaps ever 
appeared upon a stage. I need not acquaint my reader 
that Iam speaking of Signior Nicolini. The town is 
highly obliged to that excellent artist, for having shewn 
us the Italian music in its perfection, as well as for that 
generous approbation he lately gave to an opera of our 
own country, in which the composer endeavoured to do 
' justice to the beauty of the words, by following that 
noble example, which has been set him by the greatest 

foreign masters in that art. 
I could heartily wish there was the same application 
and endeavours to cultivate and improve our church- 
music, as have been lately bestowed on that of the 
stage. Our composers have one very great incitement 
to it: they are sure to meet with excellent words, and, 
_ at the same time, a wonderful variety of them. ‘There 
_ is no passion that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of the inspired writings, which are proper for divine 
songs and anthems. Gl 
_ There is a certain coldness and indifference in the 
phrases of our European languages, when they are 
| Ys 7 
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compared with the oriental forms of speech; arid it 
happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run into 
the English tongue with a particular grace and beauty. 
Our language has received innumerable elegancies and 
improvements, from that infusion of Hebraisms, which 
are derived to it out of the poetical passages in holy 
writ. They give a force and energy to our expressions, 
warm and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intense phrases, than any 
that are to be met with in our own tongue. There is 
something so pathetic in this kind of diction, that it often 
sets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn 
within us. How cold and dead does a prayer appear, 
that is composed in the most elegant and polite forms of 
speech, which are natural to our tongue, when it is not 
heightened by that solemnity of phrase, which may be 
drawn from the sacred writings. It has been said by 
some of the ancients, that if the gods were to talk with 
men, they would certainly speak in Plato’s style; but 
I think we may say, with justice, that when mortals 
converse with their Creator, they cannot do it im so 
proper a style as in that of the holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry that 
are to be met with in the divine writings, and examine 
how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech mix and © 
incorporate with the English language; after having 
perused the book of Psalms, let him read a hiteral 
translation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in these 
two last such an absurdity and confusion of style, with 
such a comparative poverty of imagination, as will 
make him very sensible of what I have been here ad- 
vancing. . : 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of words, so 
beautiful in themselves, and so proper for the airs of 
music, I cannot but wonder that persons of distinc-_ 
tion should give so little attention and encouragement 
to that kind of music, which would have its foundation 
in reason, and which would improve our virtue in pro- 
portion as it raised our delight. The passions that are ~ 
excited by ordinary compositions, generally flow from 
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_ such silly and absurd occasions, that a man is ashamed 
to reflect upon them seriously: but the fear, the love, 
the sorrow, the indignation that are awakened in the 
mind by hymns and anthems, make the heart better, and 
proceed from such causes as are altogether reasonable 
and praise-worthy. . Pleasure and duty go hand in 
hand, and the greater our satisfaction is, the greater is 
our religion, | 

Music among those who were styled the chosen peo- | 
ple, was a religious art. The songs of Sion, which we 
have reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the eastern monarchs, were nothing else but 
psalms and pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the 
Supreme Being. The greatest conqueror in this holy 
nation, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did 
not only compose the words of his divine odes, but 
generally set them to music himself: after which, his 
works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, 
became the national entertainment, as well as the devo- 
tion of his people. __ : 

The first. original of the drama was a religious worship 
consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing else but 
an hymn to a deity.. As luxury and yoluptuousness pre- 
_vailed over innocence and religion, this form of worship 
degenerated into tragedies ; in which however the chorus 
so far remembered its first office, as to brand every thing 
_that was vicious, and recommend every thing that was 
laudable, to intercede with heayen for the innocent, and 
to implore its vengeance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art should 
be applied, when they represent the muses as surround- 
ing Jupiter, and warbling their hymns about his throne. 
I might shew, from innumerable passages in ancient 
writers, not only that vocal. and instrumental music were 
made use of in their religious worship, but that their 
most favourite diversions were filled with songs and 
hymns to their respective deities. Had we frequent en- 
tertainments of this nature among us; they would nota 
little purify and exalt our passions, give our thoughts a 
Proper turn, and cherish those diyine impulses in. the 
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soul, which every one feels that has not stifled them by 
sensual and immoderate pleasures. ; | 
Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in the 
_ mind of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions. 
It strengthens devotion, and advances praise into rapture. 
It lengthens out every act of worship, and produces more 
lasting and permanent impressions in the mind, than 
those which accompany any transient form of words that 
are uttered in the ordinary method of religious worship. 


No. 407. TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 


od 


abest facundis gratia dictis. 
Ovip. 


- 


Most foreign writers who have given any character of 
the English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, 
allow, in general, that the people are naturally modest. 
It proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
our orators are observed to make use of less gesture or 
action than those of other countries. Our preachers 
stand stock-still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to set off the best sermons in the world. 
We meet with the same speaking statues at our bars, 
and in all public places of debate. Our words flow from. 
us in a smooth continued stream, without those strain- 
ings of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty of — 
the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. ‘Though ‘our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not 
able to stir a limb about us. I have heard it observed 
more than once by those who have seen Italy, that an 
untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of 
Italian pictures, because the postures which are ex- 
pressed in them are often such as are peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit, 
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-will not know. what to make of that noble gesture in 
Raphael’s picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
where the apostle is represented as lifting up both his 
arms, and pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric amidst 
an audience of pagan philosophers. 
‘It is certain that proper gestures and vehement exer- 
tions of the voice cannot be too much studied by a 
public orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 
“utters, and enforce every thing he says, with: weak 
‘hearers, better than the strongest argument he can make 
use of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the same time 
that they shew the speaker is in earnest, and affected 
himself with what he so passionately recommends to 
others. Violent gesture and vociferation naturally shake 
the hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than to see 
women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving 
preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; 
as in England we very frequently see people lulled asleep 
with solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who would 
be warmed and transported out of themselves by the 
bellowings and distortions of enthusiasm. BHd,.2 
If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emo- 
tion of voice and body, has such an influence on men’s 
minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
‘admirable discourses which are printed in our tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming fervour, and with 
‘the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture ? 
~ Weare told, that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by this laterum contentio, this vehe- 
‘mence of action, with which he used to deliver himself. 
~The Greek orator was likewise so very famous for this 
particular in rhetoric, that one of his antagonists, whom 
he had banished from Athens, reading over the oration 
which had procured his banishment, and seeing his 
friends admire it, could not forbear asking them, if they 
were so much affected by the bare reading of it, how 
much more they would have been alarmed, had they 
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heard him actually throwing out such a storm of élo- 
quence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these 
two great men, does an orator often make at the British 
bar, holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, 
and stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down 
to his middle? The truth of it is, there is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the: gestures of an English speaker ; 
you see some of them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, and others 
looking with great attention on a piece of paper that has 
nothing written in it ; you may see many a ‘smart rhe- 
torician turning his ree in his hands, moulding it into 
several different cocks, examining sometimes the lining 
_ of it, and sometimes the button, during the whole course 

of his harangue. A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the 
fate of the British nation, I remember, when I was a 
young man, and used to frequent Westminster-hall, 
there was a counsellor who never pleaded without a 
piece of pack-thread in his hand, which he used to twist 
about.a thumb, or a finger, allthe while he was speak- __ 
ing: the wags of those days used to call it the thread of — 
his discourse, for he was not able to utter a word with- 
out it. One of his clients, who was more merry than 
wise, stole it from him one day in the midst of his plead- 
ing, but he had better have let it alone, for he lost ‘his — 
cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a Jane 
man, and therefore may be thought a very improper 
person to give rules for oratory); but I believe every one 


will agree ‘with me in this, that we ought either to lay 


aside all kinds of gesture, (which seems to, be very suita- 
ble to the genius of our nation) or at least to make use of = 
such anyes as are graceful and expressive, a” 
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————Muscxo contingere cuncta lepore. 
Lucr. 


GRraTIAN very often recommends the fine taste, as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. As this 
word arises very often in conyersation, I shall endeavour 
to give some account of it, and to lay down rules how 
we may know whether we are possessed of it, and how 
we may acquire that fine taste of writing, which is so 
much talked of among the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to express 
that faculty of the mind, which distinguishes all the 
most concealed faults and nicest perfections in writing, 
We may be sure this metaphor would not have been so 
general in all tongues, had there not been a very great 
conformity between that mental taste, which is the 
subject of this paper, and that sensitive taste which 
gives us arelish of every different flavour that affects the 
palate. Accordingly we find, there are as many degrees 
of refinement in the intellectual faculty, as in the sense, 
which is marked out by this common denomination, _ 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a 
perfection, that after having tasted ten different kinds 
of tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the colour 
of it, the particular sort which was offered him; and 
not only so, but any two sorts of them that were mixt 
together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried the 
experiment so far, as upon tasting the composition of 
three different sorts, to name the parcels from whence 
the three several ingredients were taken. A man of a 
fine taste in writing will discern, after the same manner, 
_ not only the general beauties and imperfections of an 
author, but discover the several ways of thinking and ex- 
pressing himself, which diversify him from all ether au- 
thors, with the several foreign infusions of thought and 
language, and the particular authors from whom they 
were borrowed. 
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After having thus far explained what is generally meant 
by a fine taste in writing, and shewn the propriety of 
the metaphor which is used on this occasion, I think I 
may define it-to be ‘ that faculty of the soul, which dis- 
cerns the beauties of an author with pleasure and the 
imperfections with dislike.’ If a man would know 
whether he is possessed of this faculty, I would have 
him read over the celebrated works of antiquity, which 
have stood the test of so many different ages and coun- 
tries; or those works among the moderns, which have 
the sanction of the politer part of our contemporaries. 
If upon the ‘perusal of such writings he does not find 
himself delighted in an extraordinary manner, oF if, 
upon reading the admired passages in such authors, he 
finds a coldness and ‘indifference in his thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not (as is too usual among tasteless 
readers) that the author wants those perfections which 
have been admired in him, but that he himself wants the 
faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very careful to 
observe, whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, 
or, if I may be allowed to call them so, the specific 
qualities of the author whom he peruses; whether he is 
particularly pleased with Livy for his manner of telling 
a story, with Sallust for his entering into those internal 
principles of action which arise from the characters and 
manners of the persons he describes, or with Tacitus 
for his displaying those outward motives of safety and 


interest, which give birth to the whole series of trans- — 


actions which he relates. 


He may likewise consider, how differently he is — 


7 


affected by the same thought, which presents itself in a 


great writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered — 


by a person of an ordinary genius. For there is as 


much difference in apprehending a thought clothed in 


Cicero’s language, and that of a common author, as in 


seeing an object by the light of a taper, or by the light ; 


of the sun. 
It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquire- 
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ment* of such a taste as that I am here speaking of. 
The faculty must in some degree be born with us, and 
it very often happens, that'those who have other quali- 
ties in perfection, are wholly void of this. One of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the age has assured me, 
that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil, was 
in examining AZneas his voyage by the map; as I ques- 
tion not but many a modern compiler of history, would 
be delighted with little more in that divine author, than 
in the bare matters of fact. 

But notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure 
be born with us, there are several methods for cultivat- 
ing and improving it, and without which it will be very 
uncertain, and of little use to the ‘person that possesses 
it. ‘The most natural method for this purpose is, to be 
conversant among the writings of the most. polite au- 

thors. A man who has any relish for fine writing,® 


* Acquirement] We now say acquisition, and not acquirement. It is a 

good general rule, to avoid all substantives ending in ment or ess. 
_ ° A man who has any relish for fine writing,| ‘This mystery of fine 
writing (more talked of than understood) consists chiefly in three things, 
1. In a choice of fit terms.' 2. In such a construction of them, as agrees 
to the grammar of the language, in which we write. And 3. In a 
Pleasing order and arrangement of them. By the first of these qualities, 
a style becomes, what we call, elegant: by the second, exact: and, by 
the third, harmonious.. Each of these qualities may be possessed, by 
itself; but they must concur, to form a finished style. : 

Mr. Addison was the first, and is still, perhaps, the only, English 
writer, in whom these three requisites are found together, in, almost, 
an equal degree of perfection. It is, indeed, one purpose of these 
cursory notes, to shew, that, in some few instances, he has transgress- 
ed, or rather, neglected the strict rules of grammar; which yet, in 
general, he observes with more care, than any other of our writers. 
But, in the choice of his terms, (which is the most essential point of all) 
and in the numbers of his style, he is almost faultless, or rather, admir- 
able. - 

It will not be easy for the reader to comprehend the merit of Mr. 
Addison’s prose, in these three respects, if he has not been conversant 
in the best rhetorical writings of the ancients; and especially in those 

parts of Cicero’s and Quinctilian’s works, which treat of what they 

call composition. But, because the harmony of his style is exquisite, 
and this praise is peculiar to himself, it may be worth while to con= 
sider, in what it chiefly consists. 

1. This secret charm of numbers is effected by a certain arrange- 

_™ment of words, in the. same sentence: that is, by putting such words 
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either discovers new beauties, or receives stronger im- 
pressions from the masterly strokes of a great author 
every time he peruses him: besides that he naturally 


together, as read easily, and are pronounced without effort ; while, at 
the same time, they are so tempered by different sounds and measures, 
as to affect the ear with a sense of variety, as well as sweetness. As, to 
take the first sentence in the following essay: “ Our sight is the most 
perfect and most delightful of all our senses.” If you alter it thus:— 
“Our sight is the perfectest and most delightful of all our senses.” 
Though the change be only of one word, the difference is yery sen- 
sible ; perfectest, being a word of difficult pronunciation, and rendered 
still harsher by the subsequent word most, which‘ echoes to the termi- 
nation es¢. 
Or, again, read thus—* Our sight is the most perfect and most 
pleasing of all our senses,”—Here, the predominance of the vowel ¢, 
and the alliteration of the two adjectives, perfect and pleasing, with the 
repetition of the superlative sign “most,” occasions too great a same- 
ness or similarity of sound in the constituent parts of this sentence. 
Lastly, read thus:—“ Our sight is the most compleat and most delight- 
ful sense we have.’—But then you hurt the measure or quantity, which, 
in our language, is determined by the accent: as will appear from 
observing of what fect either sentence consists.. h 
* Our sight-is thé most-cdmpléte-and most-délight-fil sénse-wé 
have.” Here, except the second foot, which is an anapest, the rest — 
are all of one kind, 7. ce. iambics. Read now with Mr. Addison— 
“ Olir sight-is thé most-pérféct-ind most délight-fil of all-our sé€n- 
sés.’—And you see how the rhythm is varied by the intermixture of 
other feet, besides that the short redundant syllable, s¢s, gives to the 
close, a slight and negligent air, which has a better effect, in this 
place, than the proper iambic foot. ; 
_ 2. A sentence may be of a considerable length : and then the rhythm - 4 
arises from such a composition, as breaks the whole into different parts; 
and consults at the same time, the melodious flow of each. Asin the 
second period of the same paper —* It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without being tired or satiated with its 
proper enjoyments.” . | 
~ A single sentence should rarely consist of more than three members, 
and the rhythm is most complete, when these rise upon, and exceed, 
each other in length and fulness of sound, till the whole is rounded by 
a free and measured close. In this view, the rhythm of the sentence — 
here quoted, might be improved by shortening the first member, OF 
lengthening the second, as thus:—‘ it fills the mind with the most — 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance,” &c. /- 
thus—* it fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, has the ad- 
vantage of conversing with its objects at the greatest distance,” &c. 
These alterations are suggested only to explain my meaning, 
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wears himself into the same manner of speaking and 
thinking. | , | 
Conversation with men of a polite genius is another 


- £5 3 - : ® bad. , > J& 


not to intimate, that there is any fault in the sentence, as it now 
stands. It is not necessary; nay it would be wrong, to tune every 
period into the completest harmony: I would only signify to the 
reader, what that arrangement of a complicated period is, in which 
the harmony is most complete. We have numberless instances in Mr. 
Addison’s writings; as in the next of his papers on the imagination— 
“ the eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the im- 
mensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the variety of objects 
that offer themselves to its observation.” | 

The instance, here given, is liable to no objection. But there is 
danger, no doubt, least this attention to rhythm should betray the 
writer, insensibly, into some degree of languor and redundancy in his 
expression. And it cannot be denied, that Mr. Addison himself has, 
. Sometimes, fallen into this trap. But the general rule holds, neverthe- 
less ; and care is only to be taken, that in aiming at a beauty of one 
kind, we do not overlook another of equal, or, as in this case, of 
greater importance. , 

What has been said, may enable the reader to collect the rule in 
shorter sentences, or in sentences otherwise constructed. 

3. The rhythm of several sentences, combined together into ‘one 
paragraph, is produced, in like manner, by providing that the several 
sentences shall differ from each other in the number of component parts, 
or in the extent of them, if the number be the same, or in the run and 
construction of the parts, where they are of the like extent. The same 
care must, also, be taken, to close the paragraph, as the complex sen- 
tence, with ‘a gracious and flowing ‘termination. Consider the whole 
first paragraph of the paper we have now before us, ‘and you will not 
find two sentences corresponding to each other in all respects. Each 
is varied from the ‘rest ; and the conclusion fills the ‘ear, as well as 
completes the sense. 

Something like the same attention must be had, in disposing the 
several paragraphs of the same paper, asin arranging the several pe- 
riods of the same paragraph. 

But, “ verbum sapienti.” The charm of Mr. Addison’s ‘prose con- 
sists very much in the dexterous application of these rules, or rather, in 
consulting his ear, which led him instinctively to the practice, from 
which these rules are drawn. | the = 

If it be asked, whether the harmony of his prose be capable of im- 
provement, I think we may say in general, ‘that, with regard to this 
way of writing, in short essays to which Mr. Addison’s style is adapt- 
ed, and for which it'was fornied, it is not. There is, with the utmost 
_ Melody, ‘all the wartety of composition (which axswers'to what we call 
the pause, in good poetry) which the nature Of these writings demands. 
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method of improving our natural taste. It is impossible 
for a man of the greatest parts to consider any thing in 
its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. Every 
man, besides those general observations which are to be 
made upon an author, forms several reflections that are 
peculiar to his own manner of thinking ; so that conver- 
sation will naturally furnish us with hints which we did 
not attend to, and make us enjoy other men’s parts and 
reflections as well asourown. ‘This is the best reason I 
can give for the observation which several have made, 
- that men of great genius in the same way of writing 
seldom rise up singly, but at certain periods of time 
appear together, and in a body; as they did at Rome 
in the reign of Augustus, and in Greece about the age of 
Socrates. I cannot think that Corneille, Racine, Mo- 
liere, Boileau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, Bossu, or the Da- 
ciers, would have written so well as they have done, had 
they not been friends and contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who would form to 
himself a finished taste of good writing, to be well versed 
in the works of the best critics both ancient and modern. 


I must confess that I could wish there were authors of 


this kind, who, beside the mechanical rules which a man 
of very little taste may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and shew us the 
several sources of that pleasure which rises in the mind 
upon the perusal of a noble work. Thus although in 
poetry it be absolutely necessary that the unities of time, 
place, and action, with other points of the same nature, 


should be thoroughly explained and understood; there 


In works of another length and texture, the harmony would be im- 
proved in various ways; and even by the very transgression of these 
rules. . 


Every kind of writing has a style of its own ; and a good ear formed — 


on the several principles of numerous composition, will easily direct 
how, and in what manner, to suit the rhythm to the subject, and the 
occasion. There is no doubt that, what is exquisite in one mode of 
writing, would be finical in another. It is enough to say, that the 
rhythm of these essays, called, Spectators, is wonderfully pleasing, and 
perhaps, perfect in its kind. 
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is still something more essential to the art, something 
that elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a great- 
ness of mind to the reader, which few of the critics be- 
sides Longinus have considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, turns of 
wit, and forced conceits,. which have no manner of in- 
fluence, either for the bettering or enlarging the mind of 
him who reads them, and have been carefully avoided by 
the greatest writers, both among the ancients and mo- 
derns. I have endeavoured in several of my specula- 
tions to banish this Gothic taste, which has taken pos- 
session among us. I entertained the town, for a week 
together, with an essay upon wit, in which I endeayour- 
ed to detect several of those false kinds which have been 
admired in the different ages of the world; and at the . 
same time to shew wherein the nature of true wit con- 
sists. I afterwards gave an instance of the great force 
which lies in a natural simplicity of thought to affect 
the mind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces as have 
little else besides this single qualification to recommend 
them. I have likewise examined the works of the 
greatest poet which our nation or perhaps any other has 
produced, and particularized most of those rational and 
manly beauties which give a value to that divine work. 
I shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on ‘ the plea- 
sures of the imagination,’ which, though it shall consider 
that subject at large, will perhaps suggest to the reader 
what it is that gives a beauty to many passages of the 
finest writers both in prose and verse. As an undertak- 
ing of this nature is entirely new, I question not but it 
will be received with candour. 
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Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo; juvat integros accedere fonteis ; 
Atque haurire —— 

Lucr. 


Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all 


our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 


ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action without being tired 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of 
feeling can indeed give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; 
but at the same time it is very much straitened and con- 
fined in its operations, to” the number, bulk, and distance 
of its particular objects. Our sight seems designed to 
supply all these defects, and may be considered as a 
more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads 


itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 


the largest figures, and brings into our reach some of the 
most remote parts of the universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with 
its ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the imagination or 
fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I here mean 


such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 


them actually in our view, or when we call up their 


ideas into our mindsby paintings, statues, descriptions, Wi 


or any the like occasion. We cannot, indeed, have a 


single image in the fancy that did not make its first en- 7 
. trance through the sight; but we have the power of re- — 
taining, altering, and compounding those images, which — 


* This essay on the pleasures of the imagination, is by far the most 
masterly of all Mr. Addison’s critical works. The scheme of it, as the 
motto to this introductory paper intimates, is original; and the style is 
finished with so much ease, as to merit the best attention of the reader. 
Some inaccuracies of expression have, however, escaped the elegant 
writer, and these, as we go along, shall be pointed out. 

® He should have said, with regard to. 
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we have once received, into all the varieties of picture 
and vision that, are most agreeable to the imagina- 
tion; for by this faculty a man in a dungeon is capable 
of entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the whole com- 
pass of nature. | 

There are few words in the English language which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense 
than those of the fancy and the imagination. I there- 
fore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion 
of these two words, as I intend to make use of them in 
the thread of my following speculations, that the reader 
may conceive rightly what is the subject which I pro- 
ceed upon. I must therefore desire him to remember, 
that by the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and that I 
divide these pleasures into two kinds: my design being 
first of all to discourse of those primary pleasures of the 
imagination, which entirely proceed from such objects 
as are before our eyes; and in the next place to speak of 
those secondary pleasures of the imagination which flow 
from the ideas of visible objects, when the objects are 
not actually before the eye, but are called up into our 
memories, or formed into agreeable visions of things that 
are either absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full 
extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined 
as those of the understanding. The last are, indeed, 
more preferable,* because they are founded on some new 
knowledge or improvement in the mind of man; yet it 
must be confest, that those of the imagination are as 
great and as transporting as the other. A beautiful 
prospect delights the soul, as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers 
than a chapter in Aristotle. Besides, the plesasure of 


* The degree of comparison is expressed in the adjective itself. The 
comparative, more, is then to be struck out, as a manifest blunder of 
‘the compositor. It is impossible that such an expression should come 
from Mr. Addison. 
VOL, IV, Z 
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the imagination have this advantage above those of the — 
understanding, that they are more ‘obvious, and more 
‘easy to be acquired. It is but opening the eye, and the 
scene enters. The colours paint themselves on the 
fancy, with very little attention of thought or ap plication 
of mind in the beholder. _We are struck, we know not 
how, with the symmetry of any thing we see, and im- 
mediately assent to the beauty of an object, without in- 
‘quiring into the particular causes and occasions of it. — 
A man ofa polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures, that the vulgar are not capable of receiving: 
‘He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refresh= 
ment in a description,” and often feels a greater satis- 
faction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than ano- 
ther does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, a 
kind of property in every thing he sees, and makes the 
most rude uncultivated parts of nature administer to his 
‘pleasures * so that he looks upon the world, as it were in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms, 
‘that conceal themselves from the generality of mankind. — 
“There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be — 
‘idle and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that — 
‘are not criminal; every diversion they take is-at the ex- 
pence of some one virtue or another, and their very first 
‘step out of business is into vice or folly. A man should 
‘endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent — 
pleasures as wide’as possible, that he may retire” mto — 
them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as — 
‘a wise man would not blush to take. Of this nature — 
are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
abent of thought as is necessary to our more serious em= — 
-ployments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind to sink — 
into that negligence and remissness, which are apt to” 
‘accompany our more sensual delights, but, like a gentle — 
exercise to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and 
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@'This is an instance, among many others, of that curious felicity, — 

. which directed Mr. Addison in the choice of his terms. But the wh 
paragraph is a master-piece of fine writing. ; 10% 
> Another of his inimitable werds. V1 WAY 
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idléness, without putting ‘them upon any labour or 
difficulty... | ate Ane Tike ee aeeehie ee 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy 
‘are more. conducive to health, than those of the under- 
standing, which are worked. out by dint’ of thinking, 
‘and attended with: too- violent. a-labour of the brain. 
~ Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, 
have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind, 
and not only serve to clear and brighten the imagination, 
‘but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to set 
‘the animal spirits in pleasing and. agreeable motions. 
‘For this reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his: Essay upon 
Health,* has not thought it improper to. prescribe to his 
reader a poem or a prospect, where he particularly dis- 
‘suades him from knotty and subtile disquisitions, and 
advises him to pursue: studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, and 
‘contemplations of nature.. . . ©. | Bara abe 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, settled 
the notion of those pleasures of the imagination which 
are the subject of my present. undertaking, and endea- 
-voured, by several considerations, to recommend to my 
reader the pursuit of those.pleasures. I shall, in my next 
paper, examine the several sources from whence these 
pleasures are derived. yy pions . 3 
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—————Divisum sic breve fiet opus. 
; < A . Mart. 


IT swat first consider those pleasures of the imagination, 
~-which arise from the actual view and survey of outward 


* In his Essay upon. Health,| Where, 7. e. in which essay. But the 
whole paragraph is a little incorrect. There should be a full stop at 
prospect. And what follows should stand thus:—He particularly dis 
suades, &e. | | | 
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objects: and these, I think, all proceed from the sight 
of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. There may, 
indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, that the @ 
horror or loathsomeness of an object may over-bear the 
pleasure which results from its greatness, novelty, or 
beauty; but still there will be such a mixture of delight* 
in the very disgust it gives us, as any of these three 
qualifications are most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object,. but the largeness of a whole view, considered as 
one entire piece. Such are the prospects of an open 
champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, of huge — 
heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide 
expanse of waters, where we are not struck with the 
novelty or beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind 
of magnificence which appears in many of these stupen- 
dous works of nature. Our imagination loves to be 
filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that is 
too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing 
astonishment at such unbounded views, and feel a de- 
lichtfut stillness and amazement in the soul at the appre~ 
hension of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, and is 
apt to fancy itself under a sort of confinement, when the 
sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and shortened on — 
every side by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains. — 
On the contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of © 
liberty, where? the eye has room to range abroad, to ex-_ 
patiate at large on the immensity of its views, and to 
lose itself amidst the variety of objects that offer them- — 
selves to its observation. Such wide and undetermined — 
prospects are as pleasing to the fancy, as the specula- — 


* Very incorrect. It should be thus—There will be a mixture of de- 
light, &c. according as, &c.—or rather thus—There will be such a mixture — 
of delight, as is proportioned to the degree with which any of these three 
qualifications prevail in it. ‘ ie 

>The same fault as above, p. 339, Essay upon Health—where—and 
may be reformed in the same manner, by putting a full stop after 
liberty, and beginning the next sentence thus :—The eye, &c. or still 
better in some such way as this :—On the contrary, it [the mind of many 
finds itself at liberty in a spacious horizon, where the eye, &c. aa 
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tions of eternity or infinitude are to the understanding. 
But if there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with 
this grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned 
with stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out 
into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleasure 
still grows upon us, as it.arises from more than a single 
principle. , 
Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, because it fills the soul with an 
agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it.an 
idea of which it was not before possest. We are indeed 
so often conversant with one set of objects, and tired out 
with so many repeated shows of the same things, that 
whatever is new or uncommon contributes alittle to vary 
human life, and to divert our minds, for a while, with 
the strangeness of its appearance: it serves us for a kind 
of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we are 
apt to complain of in our usual and ordinary entertain- 
ments. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, and 
makes even the imperfections of nature please us. It is 
this that recommends variety, where the mind is every 
instant called off to something new, and the attention 
not suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on any 
particular object. It is this, likewise, that improves 
what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind 
a double entertainment. ‘Groves, fields, and meadows, 
are at any season of the year pleasant to look upon, 
but never so muchas in the opening of the spring, when 
they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss upon 
them, and not yet too much accustomed and familiar to 
the eye. » For this reason there is nothing that more en- 
livens a prospect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, 
where the scene is perpetually shifting, and entertaining 
the sight every moment with something that is new. 
We are quickly tired with looking upon hills and vallies, 
where every thing continues fixt and settled in the same 
place and posture, but find our thoughts a little agitated 
and relieved at the sight of such objects as are ever in 
motion, and sliding away from beneath the eye of the 
beholder. 
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“. But there is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses a 
secret satisfaction and complacency through the imagi- 
nation, and gives a finishing to any thing that 1s great or 
uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes the 
mind with an inward joy, and spreads a chearfulness and 
delight through all its faculties. There 1s not perhaps 
any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of mat- 
ter than another, because we might* have been so made, 
that whatsoever now appears loathsome to us, might 
have shewn itself. agreeable ; but we find by experience, 
that there are several modifications of matter, which the 
mind,’ without any previous consideration, pronounces 
at first sight beautiful or deformed., ‘Thus we see, that 
every different species of sensible creatures. has . its 
different notions of beauty, and that each of them is 
most affected. with the beauties of its own kind, This 
is no where more remarkable than in birds of the same 
shape and proportion, where we often see the male deter- 
amined in his courtship by the single grain or tincture of 


a feather, and never discovering any charms but in the © 


colour of its species. 


Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretur 
Connubii leges, non illum in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, ‘vel honesta in vertice crista, 
Purpureusve nitor pennarum ;*ast agmina late 
Feminea explorat cautus, maculasque requirtt — 
Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis : 
Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circum undique monstris 
Confusam aspiceres culgd, partusque biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, et Veneris monumenta nefanda. | 
Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito, 
Hinc socium lasciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnoscitque pares sonitus,’ hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, *et’glaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannis 


2 A little inexact: and to be set right in various ways: as, because tt 
vas possible for our nature to be so constituted, that, &c. Or, by changing 
the second might into should. But then should have shewn, hurts the 
“ear. Better, I think, thus:—because we might have been so made, that 
what is now loathsome to us, would have been agreeable. ; , $32 
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Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes ; 
Dum virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros 

Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora Juventus 
Explicat ad solem, patriisque coloribus ardet.* 


‘There is a second kind of beauty that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which does not work 
in the imagination with that warmth and violence as the 
beauty that appears in our proper species, but is apt, 
however, tovraise in us a secret delight, anda kind of 
fondness for the places or objects in ‘which we discover 
it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety of co- 
lours, in the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the 
arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just mix- 
ture and concurrence of all together. Among these 
kinds of beauty the eye takes most delight in colours. 
We no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing 
show in nature, than what? appears in the heavens at 
Ahe rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly made 
up of those different stains of light that shew themselves 
in clouds ofa different situation. For this reason we 
find the poets, who are always addressing themselves to 
the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets from 
colours than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, 
strange, or beautiful, and is still more pleased the more 
it finds of these perfections in the same object, so is it 
capable of receiving new satisfaction by the assistance of 
another sense. ‘hus any continued sound, as the music 
of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every moment the 
mind of the beholder, and makes him more attentive to 
the several beauties of the place that he before him. 
_ Thus if there arises a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, 
they heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and 
- make even the colours and verdure of the landscape 


_. * These charming lines, certainly Mr. Addison’s. He would other- 
wise have introduced them with some mark of approbation. 
_ » By the dexterous application of what, which, and that, a sentence 
something embarrassed and incorrect, is made to run off so well, that 
few readers are, perhaps, disgusted with it. But the fault is only 
»palliated by this management, and not avoided, 
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appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both senses re- 
commend each other, and are pleasanter together than 
when they enter the mind separately: as the different 
colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off 
one another, and receive an additional beauty from the 
advantage of their situation. 
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Causa latet, vis est notissima | 
Ovip. 


Toven in yesterday’s paper we considered how every 


thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
Imagination with pleasure, we must own that it Is 1m- 
possible for us to assign the necessary cause of this 


pleasure, because we know neither the nature of an idea, — 
nor the substance of an human soul, which might help ~ 
us to discover the conformity or disagreeableness of the — 
one to the other; and therefore, for want of such a light, © 
all that we can do in speculations of this kind, is to re- — 
flect on those operations of the soul that are most agree- 
able, and to range, under their proper heads, what 1s — 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able ~ 


to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes 
from whence* the pleasure or displeasure arises. 


Final causes lie more bare and open to our observa- 
_ tion, as there are often a greater variety that belong to 
the same effect; and these, though they are not altogether — 
so satisfactory, are generally more useful than the other, — 
as they give us greater occasion of admiring the good- 


ness and wisdom of the first contriver. 


One of the final causes of our delight, in any thing 
that is great, may be this. The Supreme Author of our — 


being has so formed the soul of man, that nothing but 


himself can be its last, adequate, and proper happiness. q 


.28 - oa 
* From whence] Better, from which, or rather, after caiscs,—whentte 
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Because, therefore, a great part of our happiness must 
arise from the contemplation of his Being, that he might 
give our souls a just relish of such a contemplation, he 
has made them naturally delight in the apprehension of 
what is great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleasing motion of the mind, immediately rises at 
the consideration of any object that takes up a great deal 
of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will improve 
into the highest pitch of ‘astonishment and devotion 
when we contemplate his nature, that is neither circum- 
scribed by time nor place, nor to be comprehended by 
the largest capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any 
thing that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage 
us in the pursuit after knowledge, and engage us to 
search into the wonders of his creation ; for every new 
idea brings such a pleasure along with it, as rewards any 
pains we have taken in its acquisition, and consequently 
Serves as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our own 
species pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to 
multiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants ; 
for it is very remarkable, that where-ever nature is crost 
in the production of a monster (the result of any unna- 
tural mixture) the breed is incapable of propagating 
its likeness, and of founding a new order of creatures ; 
‘so that unless all animals were allured by the beauty 
of their own species, generation would be at an end, 
and the earth unpeopled. , 

_ In the last place, he has made every thing that is 
beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has made 
so many objects appear beautiful, that he might render 
the whole creation more gay and delightful. He has 
given almost every thing about us the power of raising 
an agreeable idea in the imagination: so that it is im- 
possible for us to behold his works with coldness or in- 
difference, and to survey so many beauties without a 
secret satisfaction and complacency. Things would 
make but a poor appearance to the eye, if we saw them 
only in their proper figures and motions: and what 


sd 
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reason. can we assign for their exciting in us many of 


those ideas which are different from any thing that 


exists in the objects themselves, (for such are light and 


colours) were not,it to*add supernumerary ornaments to 
the universe, and make it more agreeable to the imagi- 
nation? We are every where entertained with pleasing 
shows and apparitions, we discover imaginary glories 


in the heavens, and in the earth, and see some of this 


visionary beauty poured out upon the whole creation ; 
but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature should we 
be entertained with, did all her colouring disappear, and 
the several distinctions of light and shade vanish? In 


short, our ‘souls are at present delightfully lost and be- 


wildered in a pleasing delusion, and we walk about like 


the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beautiful — 
castles, woods, and meadows; and at the same time ~ 
hears the warbling of birds, and the purling of streams; 
but upon the finishing of some secret spell, the fantas- — 


tic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds 
himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert. - It is 


not improbable that. something like this may be the — 
state of the soul after its first separation, in respect of 


the images it will receive from matter, though indeed 


the ideas of colours. are so pleasing and beautiful in the — 
imagination, that it is possible the soul will not be de- — 
prived of them, but perhaps find them excited by some — 
other occasional cause, as they are at present. by the — 
different impressions of the subtle matter on the organ — 


of sight. 


I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted — 
with that.great modern discovery, which is at present — 
universally acknowledged by all the inquirers into natu- 
ral philosophy: namely, that light and colours, as ap- — 
prehended. by the imagination, are only ideas in the — 
mind, and not qualities. that have any existence -in- 
matter. As this is a truth which has been proved incon- 
testably by many modern philosophers, and is indeed 


- * Not it to, ishardly to be pronounced, I wonder he did not choose 
to say, were it-not to. , 
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ene of the finest speculations in that science, if the 
English reader would see the notion explained at large}: 
he may find it in the eighth chapter of the second book 
of Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 


“No. 414. WEDNESDAY JUNE 95, 


Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice. 


Hor. 


Ir we consider the works of nature and art, as they are 
qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find the- 
last very defective, in comparison of the former ; for. 
though they may sometimes appear as beautiful- or- 
strange, they can have nothing in them of that vastness 
and immensity, which afford so great an entertainment 
to the mind of the beholder. The one may be as polite 
and delicate as the other, but can never shew herself so 
august.and magnificent in the design. There is some- 
thing more bold and. masterly in the rough careless 
strokes of nature, than in the nice touches and embellish- 
ments of art. The beauties of the most stately garden 
or palace lie in a narrow compass, the imagination im- 
mediately runs them over, and requires something else 
to gratify her; but, in the wide fields of nature, the sight . 
wanders up and down without confinement, and is fed 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain 
_ stint or number. For this reason we always find the poet 

in love with a country-life, where nature appears in the 
greatest perfection, and furnishes. out. all. those scenes 
that are most apt to delight the imagination. 


_Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et Sugit urbes. 
r Baan Hor. 
Hic secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum ; hic latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, hic Srigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni. “: 
¥. gs § IRG. 
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But though there are several of these wild scenes, 
that are more delightful than any artificial shows; yet 
we find the works of nature still more pleasant, the more 
they resemble those of art: for in this case our pleasure. 
rises from a double principle: from the agreeableness of 
the objects to the eye, and from their similitude to other : 
objects: we are pleased as well with comparing their 
beauties, as with surveying them, and can represent 
them to our minds, either as copies or originals. Hence 
it is that we take delight in a prospect which is well laid 
out, and diversified with fields and meadows; woods 
and rivers; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the veins 
of marble; in the curious fret-work of rocks, and grot- 
tos; and, in a word, in any thing that hath such a 
variety or regularity as may seem the effect of design, in 
what we call the works of chance. 7 
~ If the products of nature rise in value, according as 
they more or less resemble those of art, we may be sure 
that artificial works receive a greater advantage from 
their resemblance of such as are natural; because here 
the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern more — 
perfect. The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one 
drawn on the walls of a dark room, which stood opposite — 
on one side to a navigable river, and on the other to a 
park. The experiment is very common in optics. Here © 
you might discover the waves and fluctuations of the 
water in strong and proper colours, with the picture of — 
a ship entering at one end, and sailing by degrees 4 
through the whole piece. On another there appeared — 
the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro with thes 
wind, and herds of deer among them in miniature, leap- 
ing about upon the wall. I must confess, the novelty — 
of such a sight may be one occasion of its pleasantness to 
the imagination, but certainly the chief reason is its” 
near resemblance to nature, as it does not only, like — 
other pictures, give the colour and figure, but the motion — 
of the things it represents. 7 a 
_ We have before observed, that there is generally in 
nature something more grand and august, than whatwe — 
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meet with in the curiosities of art. When, therefore, 
we see this imitated in any measure, it gives us a nobler 
and more exalted kind of pleasure than what we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of art. 
On this account our English gardens are not so enter- 
taining to the fancy as those in France and Italy, where 
we see a large extent of ground covered over with an 
agreeable mixture of garden and forest, which represent 
every where an artificial rudeness, much more charming 
than that neatness and elegancy which we meet with in 
those of our own country. It might, indeed, be of ill 
consequence to the public, as well as unprofitable to 
private persons, to alienate so much ground from pas- 
turage, and the plow, in many parts of a country that is 
so well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater advan- 
tage. But why may not a whole estate be thrown into 
a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that may turn 
as much to the profit, as the pleasure of the owner? 
A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded 
with oaks,* are not only more beautiful, but more bene- 
ficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields 
of corn make a pleasant prospect, and if the walks were 
alittle taken care of that lie between them, if the natural 
embroidery of the meadows were helpt and improved 
‘by some small additions of art, and the several rows of 
hedges set off by trees and flowers, that the soil was 
capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty land- 
scape of his own possessions. v7 
Writers, who have given us an account of China, tell 
us, the inhabitants of that country laugh at the planta- 
ions of our Europeans, which are lain® out by the rule 
and line; because, they say, any one may place trees 
in equal rows and uniform figures. They chuse rather 
to shew a genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language, by which 
they express the particular beauty of a plantation that 


* Alas! we are now enamoured of exotics, and flowering shrubs. 
* It should be (aid, the praterperfect participle, from lay, Lain is 
from lic: it was formerly written (en, ) . 
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thus strikes the imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an effect. Our 
British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humouring 
nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. 
Our trees rise’in cones, globes, and pyramids. Wesee — 
the marks’ of the scissars:‘upon every plant and bush. I 
do not know*whether I am singular. in‘my opinion, but, 
for my own part, I would:rather look-upon a tree in all 
its luxuriancy and diffusion’ of boughs :and branches, 
than when it is thus cut and trimmedinto a mathemati+ 
cal. figure; and cannot but fancy that an orchard-in _ 
flower looks infinitely more delightful; than all the little — 
Jabyrinths. of the most: finished» parterre. But as our 
‘great modellers of gardens have their magazines of plants 
to dispose of, it is very natural >for them to tear up all — 
the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive a plan 
that may most turn to’their own profit, in taking off © 
‘their’ evergreens, and .the like .moveable plants, with — 
‘which their shops‘ are. plentifully stocked." — 


¢ 


— 


“1 
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Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem : 
| rs Virc. ‘4 
i 


Havine already shewn how the fancy is affected by the © 
‘works of nature, and afterwards considered in general — 
both the works.of nature and of art, how they mutually — 
assist and compleat each other, in forming such scenes 
and prospects as are most apt to delight the mind of the © 
beholder, I shall in this paper throw. together some re= 
: pian i.e. 7h 4.4 ; & ere? : ; rh 
- *Qur present mode of gardening seems to have been formed on the 
hint delivered by Mr. Addison in this paper. It has been brought to — 
reat perfection in our time ; but, is now, I doubt, degenerating ‘into 
an over finical and effeminate delicacy, like all our other tastes. Na- 
_ture may be outraged, as well as art: and the famous aphorisni of — 
Lord Bacon“ Natura nescit modum”—would, 1 think, be @ proper 
motto for some gardens of this sort, that Ihave seen. © *. *» mn 
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flections on that particular art, which has a more imme- 
diate tendency, than any other, to produce those primary: 
pleasures of the imagination, which have hitherto been 
the subject of this discourse. The art I mean is that of 
architecture, which I shall consider only with regard to 
the light in which the foregoing speculations have placed 
it, without entering into those rules and maxims which 
the great masters of architecture have laid down, and 
explained at large in numberless treatises’ upon that 
subject. , | 
Greatness, in the works of architecture, may be con- 
sidered as relating to the bulk and body of the struc- 
ture, or to the manner in which it is built.. As for the 
first, we find the ancients, especially among the eastern 
nations of the world, infinitely superior to the moderns. 
» Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an old 
author says, there were'the foundations to be seen in his 
time, which looked like a spacious mountain; what 
could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, its hang- 
ing gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, that ‘rose a 
mile high by eight several stories, each story a furlong 
in height, and on the top of which was the Babylonian 
observatory? I might here, likewise, take notice of the 
huge rock that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with 
the smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tributary 
kings; the prodigious basin, or artificial lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, until such time as* a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the: several 
trenches through which that river was conveyed, I know 
there are persons who look upon some of these won- 
_ders of art as fabulous, but I cannot find any erounds 
for such a suspicion, unless it be that we have no such 
works among us at present. There were, indeed, many 
greater advantages for building in those times, and in 
that part of the world, than have been met with ever 
since. The earth was extremely fruitful, men lived 
generally on pasturage, which. requires a much smaller: 


* Until such time as] 'This mode of expression was common in Mr. 
Addison’s time, but is now out of use. We should say, more concisely, 
—rill, or, until a new canal, &e. a Re Baek 


‘sweated out a bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which | 
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number of hands than agriculture: there were few trades 


to employ the busy part of mankind, and fewer arts and — A 


sciences to give work to* men of speculative tempers 5 : 

and what is more than all the rest, the prince was abso- 
lute ; so that when he went to war, he put himself at the 
head of a whole people: as we find Semiramis leading 
her three millions to the field, and yet over-powered by 
the number of her enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
when she was at peace, and turned her thoughts on 
building, that she could accomplish so great works, with 
such a prodigious multitude of labourers: besides that, 
in her climate, there was small interruption of frosts 
and winters, which make the northern workmen lie half _ 
the year idle. I might mention too, among the benefits — 
of the climate, what historians say of the earth, that it 


is doubtless the same with that mentioned in holy writ, 
as contributing to the structure of Babel. < Slime they 
used instead of mortar.’ , a 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer to — 
the descriptions that have been made of them; and I © 
question not but a traveller might find out some remains — 
of the labyrinth that covered a whole province, and had — 
a hundred temples disposed among its several quarters — 
and divisions. 7 

The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces of mag- 
nificence, which makes a figure even in the map of the ~ 
world, although an account of it would have been — 
thought fabulous, were not the wall itself still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings — 
that have adorned the several countries of the world. — 
It is this which has set men at work on temples and — 
public places of worship, not only that they might, by — 
the magnificence of the building, invite the Deity to re- 
side within it, but that such stupendous works might, 
at the same time, open the mind to vast conceptions, — 
and fit it to converse with the divinity of the place. — 


+ To give work to,—is a little hard and inelegant. He might have P 
said, to amuse the man of speculation. i 
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For every thing that is majestic, imprints an awfulness 
and reverence on the mind of the beholder, and strikes 
in with the natural greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to consider greatness of 
‘manner in architecture, which has such force upon the 
imagination, that a small building; where it appears, 
shall give the mind nobler ideas than one of twenty times 
the bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. Thus, 
perhaps, a man would have been more astonished with 
the majestic air that appeared in one of Lysippus’s 
statues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, 
than he might have been with mount Athos, had it been 
cut into the figure of the hero, according to the pro- 
posal of Phidias, with a river in one hand, and a city in 
the other. » 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind he finds 
in himself, at his first entrance into the Pantheon at 
Rome, and how his imagination is filled with something 
great and amazing; and, at the same time, consider 
how little, in proportion, he is affected* with the inside 
of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five times larger 
than the other; which can arise from nothing else, but 
the greatness of the manner in the one, and the meanness 
m the other. | 

I have seen an observation upon this subject in a 
French author, which very much pleased me. It is in 
Monsieur Freart’s parallel of the ancient and modern 
architecture, I shall give it the reader with the same 
terms of art which he has made use of. ‘I am observ- 
ing (says he) a thing which, in my opinion, 1s very 
curious, whence it proceeds, that in the same quantity 
of superficies, the one manner seems great and magnifi- 
cent, and the other poor and trifling: the reason is fme 
and uncommon. I say then, that to introduce into ar- 
chitecture this grandeur of manner, we ought so to pro- 
ceed, that the division of the principal members of the 
order may consist but of few parts, that they be all 


“I doubt, there is a little prejudice in this observation, as there is in 
many others, which are made by our men of Greek taste. 
VOL, IV. 2A 
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great and of a bold and ample relievo, and swelling; _ 
and that the eye, beholding nothing little and mean, 
the imagination may be more vigorously touched and 
affected with the work-that stands before it. For ex- — 
ample; in a cornice, if the gola or cynatium of the 
corona, the coping, the modillions.or dentelli, make — 
a noble show by their graceful projections, if we see. 
none of that ordinary confusion which isthe result of 
those little cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, — 
and I know not how many other intermingled particu- 
lars, which produce no effect in great and massy works, ¥ 
and which very unprofitably take up place to the pre- — 
judice of the principal member, it is most certain that, 
this manner will appear solemn and great ; as on the 
contrary, that will have but a poor and mean effect, — 
where there is a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, 
which divide and scatter the angles of the sight into such ~ 
a multitude of rays, so pressed together that the whole 
will appear but a confusion.’ | - 
Among all the figures in architecture, there are none 
that have a greater air than the concave and the convex ; — 
and we find in all the ancient and modern architecture, — 
as well in the remote parts of China, as in countries ~ 
nearer home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make 
a great part of those buildings which are designed for 
pomp and magnificence. The reason I take to be, be- 
cause in these figures we generally see more of the body, 
than in those of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures. 
of bodies, where. the eye may take in two thirds of the 
surface ; but as in such bodies the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, but 
several ideas of the same kind. Look upon the outside — 
of a dome, your eye half surrounds it; look up into the 
inside, and at one glance you have all the prospect of — 
it; the entire concavity falls into your eye at once, the 
sight being as the centre that collects and gathers into it 
the lines of the whole circumference: in a square pillar, — 
the sight often takes in but a fourth part of the surface, — 
and in a square concave, must move up and down to the 
different sides, before it is master of all the inward sur- — 


ot 
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face. For this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air, and sky, that passes 
through an arch, than what comes through a square, or 
any other figure. _ The figure of the rainbow* does not 
contribute less to its magnificence, than the colours to its 
beauty, as it is very poetically described by the son of 
Sirach: * Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that 
made it; very beautiful it is in its brightness ; it encom- 
passes the heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands 
of the most High have bended it.’ 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects 
the mind in architecture, I might next shew the plea- 
sure that rises in the imagination from what appears new 
and beautiful in this art; but as every beholder has na- 
turally a greater taste of these two perfections in every 
building which offers itself to his view, than of that which 
I have hitherto considered, I shall not trouble my reader 
with any reflections upon it. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose, to observe, that there is nothing in this 
whole art which pleases the imagination, but as it is 
great, uncommon, or beautiful. 


No. 416. FRIDAY, JUNE 27. 


i 


Quatenus hoc simile est oculis, quod mente videmus. 
Lucr. 


I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination, into 
such as arise from objects that are actually before our 
eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, and are after- 
wards called up into the mind either barely by its own 
operations, or on occasion of something without us, as 
statues or descriptions. We have already considered 


* One of the noblest objects I ever saw, was that of the rainbow, 
which, in the situation I saw it, crossed the channel from Dover to the 
coast of France. It chanced, too, that a fleet of merchantmen from 
Deal, were then passing under the arch. | 


QAR 
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the first division, and shall therefore enter on the others 
which, for distinction sake, I have called the secondary 
pleasures of the imagination. When I say the ideas we 
receive from statues, descriptions, or such like* occa- 
sions, are the same that were once actually in our view, 
it must not be understood that we had once seen the 
very place, action, or person, which are carved or de- 
scribed. It is sufficient, that we have seen: places, per- 
sons, or actions, in general, which bear a resemblance, 
or at least some remote analogy with’ what we find re- 
presented. Since it is in the power of the imagination, 
when it is once stocked with particular ideas, to enlarge, 
compound, and vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, statuary 
is the most natural, and shews us something likest the 
object that is represented. ‘To make use of a common 
instance, let one who is born blind take an image in his 
hands, and trace out with his fingers the different fur- 
rows and impressions of the chissel, and he will easily 
conceive how the shape of a man, or beast, may be re- 
presented by it; but should he draw his hand over a 
picture, where all is smooth and uniform, he would never 
be able to imagine how the several prominencies and de- 
pressions of a human body could be shewn on a plain 
piece of canvass, that has.in it no unevenness or irre- 
gularity. Description runs yet further from the things 
it represents than painting; for a picture bears a real 
resemblance to its original, which letters and syllables 
are wholly void of. Colours speak all languages, but — 
words are understood only by such a people or nation. — 
For this reason, though men’s necessities quickly put 
them on finding out speech, writing is probably of a 
Jater invention than painting; particularly we are told, 
that in America when the Spaniards first arrived there, 
expresses were sent to the emperor of Mexico in paint, — 
and the news of his country delineated by the strokes of 


* Such like, would now be thought redundant and tautologous. We 
say, such occasions, or, the like occasions, but not such like. 
> With] It should be, to. 
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a pencil, which* was a more natural way than that of 
writing, though at the same time much more imperfect, 
because it is impossible to draw the little connections of 
speech, or to give the picture of a conjunction or an 
adverb, It would be yet more strange, to represent 
visible objects by sounds that have no ideas annexed to 
them, and to make something like description in music. 
Yet it is certain, there may be confused imperfect no- 
tions of this nature raised in the imagination by an arti- 
ficial composition of notes ; and we find that great masters 
in the art are able, sometimes, to set their hearers in the 
heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with 
melancholy scenes and apprehensions of deaths and fu- 
nerals, or to lull them into pleasing dreams of groves 
and elysiums. (tt ght 

In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of the 
imagination proceeds from that action of the mind, which 
compares the ideas arising from the original objects, with - 
the ideas we receive from the statue, picture, descrip 
tion, or sound that represents them. It is impossible 
for us to give the necessary reason, why this operation 
of the mind is attended with so much pleasure, as I have 
before observed on the same occasion: but we find a 
great variety of entertainments derived from this single 
principle: for it is this that not only gives us a relish of 
statuary, painting, and description, but makes us delight 
in all the actions and arts of mimicry. It is this that 
makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, which consists, 
as I have formerly shewn, in the affinity of ideas: and 
we may add, it is this also that raises the little satisfac- 
tion we sometimes find in the different sorts of false wit ; 
whether it consists in the affinity of letters, as in ana- 
gram, acrostic; or of syllables, as in doggerel rhymes, 
echos; or of words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a whole 

* The relative which has, for its antecedent, the whole foregoing sen- 
_tence: a mode of expression common enough in careless or unskilful 
writers, but altogether unworthy of Mr. Addison. Besides, the period 
is too long: better conclude the sentence at pencil, and proceed thus : 
“This way of painting our conceptions, is more natural than that of 


writing them ; though, at the same time, it conveys them more imper- 
fectly, because,” &c. . 
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sentence or poem, to* wings and altars. The final cause, 
probably, of annexing pleasure to this operation of the 
mind, was to quicken and encourage us in our searches 
after truth, since the distinguishing one thing from ano- 
ther, and the right discerning betwixt our ideas, depends 
wholly upon our comparing them together, and observ- 
ing the congruity or disagreement that appears among 
the several works of nature. | 

But I shall here confine myself to those pleasures of the 
imagination, which proceed from ideas raised by words, 
because most of the observations that agree with de- 
scriptions, are equally applicable to painting and sta- 
tuary. | 

Words, when well chosen, have so great a force m 


them, that a description often gives us more lively ideas 3 


than the sight of things themselves. The reader finds a 
scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted more to the 
life in his imagination, by the help of words, than by.an 
actual survey of the scene which they describe. — In this 


case, the poet seems to get the better of nature; he ~ 


takes, indeed, the landscape after her, but gives it more 
vigorous touches, heightens its beauty, and so enlivens 
the whole piece, that the images which flow from the 
objects themselves appear weak and faint, in compari- 
son of those that come from the expressions. ‘The reason, 


j 


t 
' 


probably, may be, because in the survey of any object — 


we have only so much of it painted on the imagination, ~ 
as comes in at the eye; but in its description, the poet — 


La 


? 


gives us as free a view of itas he pleases, and discovers to — 


us several parts, that either we did not attend to, or that 


Ry 


lay out of our sight? when we first beheld it. As we 


2 To preserve the uniformity of expression, he should have said—in 


wings and altars. 


b Tt would be more exact to. say,— that either didnot take our atten-— 


tion, or that lay out of our sight,’ &c. The same fault in Ovid [Met. 
III. 446.] 


Et placet et video: sed quod videoque placetque,—Non tamen invenio. 


The relative quod used improperly in this place, because in a different 


’ 


> 


.« 
>. 
, 


case before video and placet. This fault is very common in English 
-writers, because the relative is the same in all cases, 7. e. has no difference 


of termination—as, the book which I am now reading and pleases me $0 
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look on any object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up 
of two or three simple ideas; but when the poet repre- 
sents it, he may either give us a more complex idea of it, 
or only raise in us such ideas as are most apt to affect 
the imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how it 
comes to pass that several readers, who are all acquaint- 
ed with the same language, and know the meaning of 
the words they read, should nevertheless have a different 
relish of the same descriptions. We find one transported 
with a passage which another runs over with coldness 

and indifference, or finding* the representation extremely 
natural, where another can perceive nothing of likeness 
and conformity. This different taste must proceed, either 
from the perfection of imagination in one more than 
another, or from the different ideas that several readers 
affix to the same words. For, to have a true relish, 
and form a right judgment of adescription, a man should 
be born with a good imagination, and must have well 
weighed the force and energy that lies in the several 
words of a language, so as to be able to distinguish 
which are most significant and expressive of their proper 
ideas, and what additional strength and beauty they are 
capable of receiving from conjunction with others. The 
fancy must be warm, to retain the print of those images 
it hath received from outward objects ; and the judg- 
ment discerning, to know what expressions are most 
proper to clothe and adorn them to the best advantage. 
A man.who is deficient in either of these respects, though 
he may receive the general notion of a description, can 
“never see distinctly all its particular beauties: as a per- 
son, with a weak sight, may have the confused prospect 


much.—The mind suffers a kind of violence, and has the customary train 
of its ideas disturbed, in attending to this double construction, and 
‘regulating the grammar of such a sentence. . 

* We find one—finding] Very inaccurate. Besides, we have first the 
particle passive ¢ransported, then the particle active finding. Another 
inaccuracy. Better thus:—zéransported with a passage which, &c. or 
pleased with a description as extremely natural, where, &c. 
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of a place that lies before him, without entering into 
its several parts, or discerning the variety of its colours 
in their full glory and perfection, | 
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Quem tu Melpomene semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Non illum labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &€. 
Sed que Tibur aque fertile perfluunt, 
Et spisse nemorum come 
Fingent Ziolio carmine nobilem. 


Hor, — 


We may observe, that any single circumstance of — 
what we have formerly seen, often raises up a whole — 
scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas that 
before slept in the imagination; such a particular smell — 
or colour is able to fill the mind, on a sudden, with q 
the picture of the fields or gardens where we first met — 
with it, and to bring up into view all the variety of ; 
Images that once attended it. Our imagination takes — 
the hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities or thea- 
tres, plains or meadows. We. may further observe, — 
when the fancy thus reflects on the scenes that have 
past in it formerly, those, which were at first pleasant — 
to behold, appear more so upon reflection, and that 
the memory heightens the delightfulness of the original, — 
A Cartesian would account for both these instances in 
the following manner, | 4 

The set of ideas,? which we received from such a 4 
prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the — 
same time, have a set of traces belonging to them in 
the brain, bordering very near upon one another; when, — 


* The author is wonderfully happy in his account of this whimsical — 


Cartesian philosophy. The brightness of the expression makes one — 
almost take it for sense. 
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therefore, any one of these ideas arises in the imagina~ 
tion, and consequently dispatches a flow of animal 
spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, in the violence 
of their motion, run not only into the trace, to which 
they were more particularly directed, but into several 
of those that lie about it; by this means they awaken 
other ideas of the same set, which immediately deter- 
Mine a new dispatch of spirits, that in the same manner 
open other neighbouring traces, till at last the whole 
set of them is blown up, and the whole prospect or 
garden flourishes in the imagination. But because the 
pleasure we received from these places far surmounted, 
and overcame the disagreeableness we found in them, 
for this reason there was at first a wider passage worn 
in the pleasure traces, and on the contrary, so narrow 
a one in those which belonged to the disagreeable 
ideas, that they were quickly stopt up, and. render- 
ed incapable of receiving any animal spirits, and 
consequently of exciting any unpleasant ideas in the 
memory. | 

It would be in yain to inquire, whether the power of 
imagining things strongly proceeds from any greater 
perfection in the soul, or from any nicer texture in the 
brain of one man than of another. But this is certain, 
that a noble writer should be born with this faculty in 
its full strength and vigour, so as to be able to receive 
lively ideas from outward objects, to retain them long, 
and to range them together, upon occasion, in such 
figures and representations as are most likely to hit 
the fancy of the reader, A poet should take as much 
pains in forming his imagination, as a philosopher in 
cultivating his understanding. He must gain a due 
relish of the works of nature, and be thoroughly con- 
versant in the various scenery of a country life. 

When he is stored with country images, if he would 
go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds of poetry, he 
ought to acquaint himself with the pomp and magnifi- 
cence of courts. He should be very, well. versed in 
every thing that is noble and stately in the productions 
of art, whether it appear in painting or statuary, in the 
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great works of architecture which are in their present 
glory, or in the ruins of those which flourished in 
former ages. | 

Such: advantages as these help to open a man’s 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will 
therefore have their influence on all kinds of writing, if 
the author knows how to make a right use of them. 
And among those of the learned languages who excel 
in this talent, the most perfect in their several kinds, 
are perhaps, Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The first 
strikes the imagination wonderfully with what is great, 
the second with what is beautiful, and the last with 
what is strange.* Reading the Iliad is like travel- 
ling through a country uninhabited, where the fancy 
is entertained with a thousand savage prospects of vast 
deserts, wide uncultivated marshes, huge forests, mis- 
shapen rocks and precipices.. On the contrary, the 
fEneid is like a well ordered garden, where it is impos- 
sible to find out any part unadorned, or to cast our 
eyes upon a single spot, that does not produce some 
beautiful plant or flower. But when we are in the ~ 
Metamorphosis, we are walking on enchanted ground, — 
and see nothing but’ scenes of magic lying round us. 

_ Homer is in his province, when he is describing a 
battle or a multitude, a hero or a god. Virgil is never — 
better pleased, than when he is in Elysium, or copying — 
out an entertaining picture. Homer’s epithets gene- — 
rally mark out what is great, Virgil’s what is agreeable. 
Nothing can be more magnificent than the figure Jupi- 
ter makes in the first Iliad, nor more charming than — 
that of Venus in the first A‘neid. a 


ea a ae ae a oe *~-* OF gn an = = arr 


Hy xab xvavénow to OMpvor vedce Keoviwy" 
ApuSescrasr 0 dew yairas tersiiocavro avaxl@-, 
Kearis ar adavaroro’ uiyor 3 tacAszey dAvuoroy. 
ib 
* These parailels were fashionable in the writer’s ime. Mr. Dryden 
had set the example, and was followed, in this practice, by all the 
wits that were bred in his school ; as Mr. Addison in this lively paper, 
Mr. Pope in his essay on Homer, and others. It isa way of writing, in 
which the fancy has more to do than the judgment. | 
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Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit : 
Ambrosieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos: ' 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea 


Homer’s persons are most of them god-like and ter- 
tible; Virgil has scarce admitted any into his poem, 
who are not beautiful, and has taken particular care to 
make his hero so. , | 


lumenque juvente 
Purpureum, et letos oculis affiavit honores. 


In a word, Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas, 
and, I believe, has raised the imagination of all the 
good poets that have come after him. I shall only in- 
stance Horace, who immediately takes fire at the first 
hint of any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, and always 
rises above himself, when he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together, into his fEneid, all the 
pleasing scenes his subject is capable of admitting, and 
in his Georgics has given us a collection of the most 
delightful landscapes that can be made out of fields and 
woods, herds of cattle, and swarms of bees.’ 

Ovid, in his Metamorphosis, has shewn us how the 
imagination may be affected by what is strange. He 
describes a miracle in every story, and always gives us 
the sight of some new creature at the end of it. His 
art consists chiefly in well-timing his description, before 
the first shape is quite worn off, and the new one per- 
fectly finished ; so that he every where entertains us 
with something we never saw before, and shews mon- 
ster after monster, to the end of the Metamorphosis. » 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master in 
all these arts of working on the imagination, I think 
_ Milton may pass for one: and if his Paradise Lost falls 
short of the A‘neid or Iliad in this respect, it proceeds 
rather from the fault of the language in which it is 


* Swarms of bees, make but a poor ingredient in a landscape. Virgil 
‘described what belonged to his subject, and described it well: but he 
had no design to draw landscapes. The observation is ill-applied to 
“his Georgics, and had been more just of his Bucolics. 
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written, than from any defect of genius in the author. 
So divine a poem in English, is like a stately palace 
built of brick, where one may see architecture in as 
great a perfection as in one of marble, though the ma- 
terials are of a coarser nature. But to consider it only 
as it regards our present subject: what can be conceiv- 
ed greater than the battle of angels, the majesty of 
Messiah, the stature and behaviour of Satan and_ his 
peers? What more beautiful than Pandemonium, 
Paradise, Heaven, Angels, Adam and Eve? What 
more strange, than the creation of the world, the se- 
veral metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the sur- 
prising adventures their leader meets with in his search 
after Paradise? No other subject could have furnished 
a poet with scenes so proper to strike the imagination, 


as no other poet could have painted those scenes in _ 


more strong and lively colours, 
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eo ene 


ferat et rubus asper amomum. 
Vire. 


Tue pleasures of these secondary views of the imagi- 
nation, are of a wider and more universal nature than 
those it has when joined with sight; for not only what — 
is great, strange, or beautiful, but any thing that is — 
disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us, in an apt — 
description. Here, therefore, we must inquire after a 
new principle of pleasure, which is nothing else but 
the action of the mind, which compares the ideas that 
arise from words, ‘with the ideas that arise from the 
objects themselves; and why this operation of the 
mind is attended with so much pleasure, we have be- 
fore considered. For this reason, therefore, the de- 
scription of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, 
if the image be presented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions; though, perhaps, this may be more properly 
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called the pleasure of the understanding than of the 
fancy, because we are not so much delighted with the 
Image that is contained in the description, as with the 
aptness of the description to excite the image. 

But if the description of what is little, common, or 
deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the de- 
scription of what is great, surprising, or beautiful, is 
much more so; because here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the representation with the original, 
but are highly pleased with the original itself. Most 
readers, I believe, are more charmed with Milton’s de- 
scription of Paradise, than of Hell: they are both, 
perhaps, equally perfect in their kind, but in the one 
the brimstone and sulphur are not so refreshing to the 
imagination, as the beds of flowers and the wilderness 
of sweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which recom- 
mends a description more than all the rest, and that is, 
if it represents to us such objects as are apt to raise a 
secret ferment in the mind of the reader, and to work, 
with violence, upon his passions. For, in this case, 
we are at once warmed and enlightened, so that the 
pleasure becomes more universal, and is several ways 
qualified to entertain us. Thus, in painting, it is plea- 
sant to look on the picture of any face, where the re- 
semblance is hit, but the pleasure increases, if it be 
the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is still great- 
er, if the beauty be softened with an air of melancholy 
or sorrow. ‘The two leading passions which the more 
serious parts of poetry endeavour to stir up in us, are 
terror and pity. And here, by the way, one would 
wonder how it comes to pass, that such passions as are 
very unpleasant at all other times, are very agreeable 
when excited by proper descriptions. It is not strange, 
that we should take delight in-such passages as are apt 
to produce hope, joy, admiration, love, or the like 
emotions in us, because they never rise in the mind 
without an inward pleasure which attends them. But 
how comes it to pass, that we should take delight in 
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being terrified or dejected by a description, when we 
find so much uneasiness in the fear or grief which we 
receive from any other occasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this pleasure, 
we shall find that it does not arise so properly from the 
description of what is terrible, as from the reflection we 
make on ourselves at the time of reading it. When we 
look on such hideous objects, we are not a little pleased 
to think we are in no danger of* them. We consider 
them at the same time, as dreadful and harmless; so 
that the more frightful appearance they make, the 
greater is the pleasure we receive from the sense of our 
own safety. In short, we look upon the terrors of a 
description, with the same curiosity and satisfaction 
that we survey a dead monster. ; 


Informe cadaver. 
Protrahitur, nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaque setzs 
Pectora semiferi, atque extinctos faucibus ignes. 
Virc. 


It is for the same reason that we are delighted with the 


reflecting upon dangers that are past, or in looking on — 


a precipice at a distance, which would fill us with a 
different kind of horror, if we saw it hanging over our 
heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of torments, 
wounds, deaths, and like dismal accidents, our plea- 
sure does not flow so properly from the grief which such 
melancholy descriptions give us, as from the secret 


. 


comparison which we make between ourselves and the 


person who:suffers. Such representations teach us to 
set a just value upon our own condition, and make us 
prize our good fortune which exempts us from the like 
calamities. This is, however, such a kind of pleasure 


as we are not capable of receiving, when we see a 
person actually lying under the tortures that we meet 


with in a description; because, in this case, the object 


* Of, better, from. 
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presses too close upon our senses, and bears so hard 
upon us, that it does not give us time or leisure to re- 
flect on ourselves. Our thoughts are so intent upon the 
miseries of the sufferer, that we cannot turn them upon 
our own happiness. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
consider the misfortunes we read in history or poetry, 
either as past, or as fictitious, so that the reflection upon 
ourselves rises in us insensibly, and over-bears the sor- 
row we conceive for the sufferings of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires something more 
perfect in matter, than what it finds there, and can never 
- Meet with any sight in nature which sufficiently answers 

its highest ideas of pleasantness; or, in other words, be- 
cause the imagination can fancy to itself things more 
great, strange, or beautiful, than the eye ever saw, and 
is still sensible of some defect in what it has seen; on this 
account it is the part of a poet to humour the imagina- 
tion in its own notions, by mending and perfecting na- 
ture where he describes a reality, and by adding greater 
beauties than are put together in nature, where he de- 
scribes a fiction. | 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow advances 
which she makes from one season to another, or to ob- 
serve her conduct, in the successive production of plants 
and flowers. He may draw into his description all the 
beauties of the spring and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute something to render it the more agreea- 
ble. His rose-trees, woodbines, and jessamines, may 
flower together, and his beds be covered at the same time 
with lilies, violets, and amaranths. His soil is not re- 
strained to any particular set of plants, but is proper 
either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the pro- 
ducts of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it ; 
. myrrh may be met with in every hedge, and if he thinks 
it proper to have a grove of spices, he can quickly com- 
mand sun enough to raise it. If all this will not furnish 
out" an agreeable scene, he can make several new species 


* A reason ingeniously insinuated, for his continuing this agreeable 
imagery. A mixture of humour, too, in this admirable paragraph, is 
an indirect apology for the length of it. It seems as if he was rallying 
the poet, when, in truth, he is only indulging his own fancy. 
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of flowers, with richer scents and higher colours, than 
any that grow in the gardens of nature. His concerts of 
birds may be as full and harmonious, and his woods as 
thick and gloomy as he pleases. He is at no more ex- 
pence ina long vista, than a short one, and can as easily 
throw his cascades from a precipice of half a mile high, 
as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice of the 
winds, and can turn the course of his rivers in all the 
variety of meanders, that are most delightful to the 
reader’s imagination. Ina word, he has the modelling of 
nature in his own hands, and may give her what charms 
he pleases, provided he does not reform her too much, 
and run into absurdities, by endeavouring to excel. 
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mentis gratissimus error. 
Hor. 


Tuer is a kind of writing, wherein the poet quite 
loses sight of nature, and entertains his reader’s imagi- 
nation with the characters and actions of such persons 
as have many of them no existence, but what he be- 
stows on them. Such are fairies, witches, magicians, 


demons, and departed spirits. This Mr. Dryden calls — 
‘ the fairy way of writing,’ which is, indeed, more diffi- 
cult than any other that depends on the poet’s fancy, 


because he has no pattern to follow in it, and must work 
altogether out of his own invention. 


There is a very odd turn of thought required for this 


sort of writing, and it is impossible for a poet to succeed 
in it, who has nota particular cast of fancy, an imagina- 
tion naturally fruitful and superstitious. Besides this, 
he ought to be very well versed in legends and fables, 


antiquated romances, and the traditions of nurses and 
old women, that he may fall in with our natural preju- 


dices, and humour those notions which we have imbibed 
in our infancy. For, otherwise, he will be apt to make 
his fairies talk like people of his own species, and not 
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‘like other sets of beings, who converse with different 
objects, and think in a different manner from that of 
mankind ; 


Sylvis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni 
Ne velut innati triviis ac pene forenses 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur versibus- 


Hor. 


I do not say with Mr. Bays in the Rehearsal, that spirits 
must not be confined to speak sense, but it is certain 
their sense ought to be a little discoloured, that it may 
seem particular, and proper to the person and condition 
of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror in 
the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagination with 
the strangeness and novelty of the persons who are repre- 
sented in them. ‘They bring up into our memory the. 
stories we have heard in our childhood, and favour those 
secret terrors and apprehensions to which the mind of 
man is naturally subject. We are pleased with survey- 
ing the different habits and behaviours of foreign coun- . 
_ tries, how much more must we be delighted and sur- 
_ prised when we are led, as it were, into a new creation, 
and see the persons and manners of another species ? 
Men of cold fancies, and philosophical dispositions, ob- 
ject to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to affect the imagination. But to this it may 
be answered, that we are sure in general, there are many 
intellectual beings in the world besides ourselves, and 
several species of spirits, who are subject to different 
laws and ceconomies from those of mankind; when we 
see, therefore, any of these represented naturally, we 
cannot look upon the representation as altogether 1m- 
possible; nay, many are prepossest with such false 
opinions, as dispose them to believe these particular de- 
lusions; at least, we have all heard so many pleasing re- 
lations in favour of them, that we do not care for seeing 
through the falsehood, and willingly give ourselves up to 
so agreeable an imposture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry among 

VOL, IV. 2B . 
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them, for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it owes 
its original to the darkness and superstition of later ages, 
when pious frauds were made use of to amuse mankind, 
and frighten them into a sense of their duty. Our fore- 
fathers looked upon nature with more reverence and 
horror, before the world was enlightened by learning and 
philosophy, and loved to astonish themselves with the 
apprehensions of witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and en- 
chantments. There was not a village in England that 
had not a ghost in it, the church-yards were all haunted, 
every large common had a circle of fairies belonging to 
it, and there was scarce a shepherd to be met with who 
had not seen a spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind, our English are 
much the best, by what I have yet seen, whether it be 
that we abound-with more stories of this nature, or that 
the genius of our country is fitter for this sort of poetry. 
For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
disposed by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
whichis so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions 
and visions, to which others are not so liable. 

Among the English, Shakespear has incomparably ex- 
celled all others. That noble extravagance of fancy, 
which he had in so great perfection, thoroughly qualifi- 
ed him to touch this weak superstitious part of his read- 
er’s imagination ; and made him capable of succeeding, 
where he had nothing to support him besides the strength 
of his own genius. There is something so wild and yet 
so :o'emn in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, 
and the like imaginary persons, that we cannot forbear — 
thinking them natural, though we have no rule by which 
to judge of them, and must confess, if there are* such 
beings in the world, it looks highly probable they should 
talk and act as he has represented them. Zz 

There is another sort of imaginary beings, that we 


* There are] He might have said be instead of are, and he would 
have said it, but that, as the accent would fall on be, the jingle of be Rs 7 
beings, which follows, would have had a worse effect than there are. | 
only mention this to shew the delicacy of his ear, and the secret influ- 


ence of numbers in the composition of such a writer. . 
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sometimes meet with among the poets, when the author 
represents any passion, appetite, virtue, or vice, under a 
visible shape, and makes it a person or an actor in his 
poem. Of this nature are the descriptions of Hunger 
and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and 
Death in Milton. We find a whole creation of the like 
‘shadowy persons in Spencer, who had an admirable 
talent in representations of this kind. I have discoursed 
of these emblematical persons in former papers, and 
shall therefore only mention them in this place. Thus 
we see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the ima- 
gination, as it has not only the whole circle of nature 
for its province, but makes new worlds of its own, shews 
us persons who are not to be found in being, and repre- 
sents even the faculties of the soul, with her several vir- 
tues and vices, in a sensible shape and character. 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider in general, 
how other kinds of writing are qualified to please the 
imagination, with which I intend to conclude this essay. 
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Quocunque volunt mentem auditoris agunto. 


Hor. 


As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their 
several materials from outward objects, and join them 
together at their own pleasure, there are others who are 
obliged to follow nature more closely, and to take entire 
scenes outof her. Such are historians, natural philoso- 
-phers, travellers, geographers, and in a word, all who 
describe visible objects of a real existence. 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian, to be 
able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper 
expressions, to set before our €yes the divisions, cabals, 
and jealousies of great men, and to lead us step by step 
into the several actions and events of his history. We 

ZB 
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love to see the subject unfolding itself by just degrees, 
and breaking upon us insensibly, that so we may be kept 
in a pleasing suspense, and have time given us to raise 
our expectations, and to side with one of the parties con- 
cerned in the relation. I confess this shews more the 
art than the veracity of the historian, but I am only to 
speak of him as he is qualified to please the imagination. 
And in this respect Livy has, perhaps, excelled all who 
ever went before him, or have written since his time. 
He describes every thing in so lively a manner, that his 
whole history is an admirable picture, and touches on 
such proper circumstances in every story, that his reader 


becomes a kind of spectator, and feels in himself all the 


variety of passions, which are correspondent to the several 
parts of the relation. Apis | 
But among this set of writers, there are none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination, than the au- 
thors of the new philosophy, whether we consider their 
theories of the earth or heavens, the discoveries they 
have made by glasses, or any other of their contem- 
plations on nature. We are not a little pleased to find 
every green leaf swarm with millions of animals, that at 
their largest growth are not visible to the naked eye. 
There is something very engaging to the fancy, as well 


\ 


as to our reason, in the treatises of metals, minerals, — 


plants, and meteors. But when we survey the whole 
earth at once, and the several planets that lie within its 
neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing astonish- 
ment, to see so many worlds hanging one above another, 
and sliding round their axles in such an amazing pomp 
nd solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate those 


wide fields of ether, that reach in height as far as from — 
Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad almost to an 
infinitude, our imagination finds its capacity filled with 


so immense a prospect, as puts it upon the stretch to 


comprehend it. But if we yet rise higher, and consider 4 
the fixed stars as so many vast oceans of flame, that are 


each of them attended witha different set of planets, and 
still discover new firmaments and new lights, that are 
sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of zether, 50 
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as not to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, we 
are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and con- 
founded with the immensity and magnificence of nature. 
Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to enlarge 
itself, by degrees, in its contemplation of the various 
proportions which its several objects bear to each other, 
when it compares the body of man to the bulk of the 
- whole earth, the earth to the circle it describes round 
the sun, that circle to the sphere of the fixed stars, the 
sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole 
creation, the whole creation itself to the infinite space 
that is every where diffused about it; or when the ima- 
gination works downward, and considers the bulk of a 
human body, in respect of an animal, a hundred times 
less than a mite, the particular limbs of such an animal, 
the different springs which actuate the limbs, the spirits 
which set these springs a-going, and the proportionable 
minuteness of these several parts, before they have arrived 
at their full growth and perfection: But if, after all this, 
we take the least particle of these animal spirits, and con- 
sider its capacity of being wrought into a world, that 
shall contain within those narrow dimensions a heaven 
and earth, stars and planets, and every different species 
of living creatures, in the same analogy and proportion 
they bear to each other in our own universe; such a 
speculation, by reason of its nicety, appears ridiculous 
to those who have not turned their thoughts that way, 
though, at the same time, it is founded on no less than 
the evidence of a demonstration. Nay, we might yet 
carry it farther, and discover in the smallest particle of 
this little world, a new inexhausted fund of matter, capa- 
ble of being spun out into another universe. 
I have dwelt the longer on this subject,- because I 
think it may shew us the proper limits, as well as the 
defectiveness, of our imagination; how it is confined to 
a very small quantity of space, and immediately stopt in 
its operations, when it endeavours to take in any thing 
that is very great, or very little. Let a man try to con- 
ceive the different bulk of an animal, which is twenty, 
from another which is a hundred times Jess than a mite, 
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or to compare, in his thoughts, a length of a thousand 
diameters of the earth, with that of a million, and he will 
quickly find that he has no different measures in his mind, 
adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of grandeur or 
minuteness, The understanding, indeed, opens an in- 
finite space on every side of us, but the imagination, after 
a few faint efforts, is immediately at a stand, and finds her- 
self swallowed up in the immensity of the void that sur- 
rounds it: our reason can pursue a particle of matter 
through an infinite variety of divisions, but the fancy 
soon loses sight of it, and feels in itself a kind of chasm, 
that wants to be filled with matter of a more sensible 
bulk. We can neither widen, nor contract the faculty 
to the dimensions of either extreme: the object is too 
big for our capacity, when we would comprehend the 
circumference of a world, and dwindles into nothing, 
when we endeavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possible this defect of imagination may not be in 
the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction with the 
body. Perhaps there may not be room in the brain for 
such a variety of impressions, or the animal spirits may 
be incapable of figuring them in such a manner, as is — 
necessary to excite so very large or very minute ideas, 
However it be, we may well suppose that beings of a — 
higher nature very much excel us in this respect, as it is 
probable the soul of man will be infinitely more perfect 
hereafter in this faculty, as well as in all the rest; imso- 
much that, perhaps, the imagination will be able to keep 
pace with the understanding, and to form in itself dis- 


tinct ideas of all the different modes and quantities of — 
space, | 
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Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre 
Flumina gaudebat ;. studio minuente laborem. _ 
EE Ovip. | 
Tue pleasures of the imagination are not wholly con- — 
fined to such particular authors as are conversant in ma- 
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terial objects, but are often to be met with among the 
polite masters of morality, criticism, and other specula- 
tions abstracted from matter, who, though they do not 
directly treat of the visible parts of nature, often draw 
from them their similitudes, metaphors, and allegories. By 
these allusions a truth in the understanding is as it were 
_ reflected by the imagination; we are able to see some- 
thing like colour and shape in a notion, and to discover 
a scheme of thoughts traced out upon matter. And 
here the mind receives a great deal of satisfaction, and 
has two of its faculties gratified at the same time, while 
the fancy is busy in copying after the understanding, 
and transcribing ideas out of the intellectual world into 
the material. 

The great art of a writer shews itself in the choice of 
pleasing allusions, which are generally to be taken from 
the great or beautiful works of art or nature; for though 
whatever is new or uncommon is apt to delight the ima- 
gination, the chief design of an allusion being to illus- 
trate and explain the passages of an author, it should 
be always borrowed from what is more known and com- 
mon, than the passages which are to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks 
of light in a discourse, that make every thing about them 
clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it is 
placed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory round it, 
and darts a lustre through a whole sentence: these 
different kinds of allusion are but so many different man- 
ners of similitude, and, that they may please the imagi- 
nation, the likeness ought to be very exact, or very 
agreeable, as we love to see a picture where the resem- 
blance is just, or the posture and air graceful. But we 
often find eminent writers very faulty in this respect ; 
great scholars are apt to fetch their comparisons and 
allusions from the sciences in which they are most con- 
versant, so that a man may see the compass of their 
learning in a treatise on the most indifferent subject. I 
have read a discourse upon love, which none but a pro- 
found chymist could understand, and have heard many 
a sermon that should only have been preached before a 
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congregation of Cartesians. On the contrary, your men 
of business usually have recourse to such instances as are 
too mean and familiar. They are for drawing the reader 
into a game of chess or tennis, or for,leading him from 
shop to shop, in the cant of particular trades and em- 
ployments. It is certain, there may be found an infinite 
variety of very agreeable allusions in both these kinds, 
but, for the generality, the most entertaining ones lie in 
the works of nature, which are obvious to all capacities, 
and more delightful than what is* to be found in arts and 
sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination, that gives 
an embellishment to good sense, and makes one man’s 
compositions more agreeable than another’s. It sets off 
all writings in general, but is the very life and highest 
perfection of poetry. Where it shines in an eminent 
degree, it has preserved several. poems for many ages, 


that have nothing else to recommend them; and where 


all the other beauties are present, the work appears dry 


and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has some- 


thing in it like creation; it bestows a kind of existence, 
and draws up to the reader’s view several objects 
which are not to be found in being. It makes additions 
to nature, and givesa greater variety to God’s works. In 
a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the most illus-. 
trious scenes in the universe, or to fill the mind with 
more glorious shows and apparitions, than can be found 
in any part of it. | 

We have now discovered the several originals of those 
pleasures that gratify the fancy ; and here, perhaps, it 
would not be very difficult to cast under their proper 
heads those contrary objects, which are apt to fill it with 
distaste and terror; for the imagination is as liable to. 
pain as pleasure. When the brain is hurt by any acci- 


dent, or the mind disordered by dreams or sickness, the 


iancy is over-run with wild dismal ideas, and terrified 
with a thousand hideous monsters of its own framing. 


2 « What is,”’—rather—“ what are.” 


v 
7 + 
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Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 
Et solem geminum, et duplices se ostendere Thebas. 
Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes, — 
Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 

Cum videt, ultricesque sedent in limine Dire. 


Virc. 


There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as that 
of a distracted person, when his imagination is troubled, 
and his whole soul disordered and confused. Babylon in 
rus is not so melancholy a spectacle. But to quit so 
disagreeable a subject, I shall only consider, by way of 
conclusion, what an infinite advantage this faculty gives 
an almighty being over the soul of man,* and how great 
a measure of happiness or misery we are capable of re- 
ceiving from the imagination only. , | | 

We have already seen the influence that one man has 
over the fancy of another, and with what ease he con- 
veys into it a variety of imagery; how great a power 
then may we suppose lodged in him, who knows all the 
ways of affecting the imagination, who can infuse what 
ideas he pleases, and fill those ideas with terror or de- 
light to what degree he thinks fit? He can excite images 
in the mind, without the help of words, and make scenes 
rise up before us and seem present to the eye, without 
the assistance of bodies or exterior objects. He can 
transport the imagination with such beautiful and glori- 
ous visions, as cannot possibly enter into our present 
conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly spectres and 
apparitions, as would make us hope for annihilation, and 
think existence no better than a curse. In short, he can 
so exquisitely ravish or torture the soul through this 
single faculty, as might suffice to make up the whole 
heaven or hell of any finite being. 


* It will, I doubt, be thought a singularity, that the politest writer 
of his age should conclude the politest of all his works, with a religious 
reflection. 


- 
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No. 433. THURSDAY, JULY 17. 


Perlege Maonio cantatas carmine ranas, 
Et frontem nugis solvere disce mets. 


Marr. 
> 
"THE moral world, as consisting of males and females, is 
of a mixed nature, and filled with several customs, 
fashions, and ceremonies, which would have no place in 
it, were there but one sex. Had our species no females 
in it, men would be quite different creatures from what 
they are at present; their endeavours to please the oppo- 


site sex, polishes and refines them out of those manners | 


which are most natural to them, and often sets them 
upon modelling themselves, not according to the plans 
which they approve in their own opinions, but according 
to those plans which they think are most agreeable to 
the female world. Inaword, man would not only be an 
unhappy, but a rude unfinished creature, were he con- 
versant with none but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form themselves 
in every thing with regard to that other half of reason- 
able creatures, with whom they are here blended and con- 
fused; their thoughts are ever turned upon appearing 
amiable to the other sex; they talk, and move, and 
smile, with a design upon us; every feature of their 
faces, every part of their dress is filled with snares and 
allurements. There would be no such animals as prudes 
or coquettes in the world, were there not such an animal 


as man. In short, it is the male that gives charms to 


womankind, that produces an air in their faces, a grace 
in their motions, a softness in their voices, and a delicacy 
in their complexions. | Oa 
As this mutual regard between the two sexes tends to 
the improvement of each of them, we may observe that 
men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal natures, 


who live as if there were no such things as women in the 


world; as on the contrary, women, who have an in- 
difference or aversion for their counter-parts in human 


as 
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nature, are generally sour and unamiable, sluttish and 
censorious, 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little manu- 
script which is lately fallen into my hands, and which I 
shall communicate to the reader, as I have done some 
other curious pieces of the same nature, without trou- 
bling him with any inquiries about the author of it,dt 
contains a summary account of two different states which 
bordered upon one another. The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons, or women without men; the other 
was a republic of males that had not a woman in their 
whole community. As these two states bordered upon 
one another, it was their way, it seems, to meet upon 
their frontiers at a certain season of the year, where those 
among the men who had not made their choice in any for- 
mer meeting, associated themselves with particular wo- 
men, whom they were afterwards obliged to look upon as 
their wives in every one of these yearly rencounters. The 
children that sprung from this alliance, if males, were 
sent to their respective fathers ; if females, continued 
with their mothers, By means of this anniversary car- 
nival, which lasted about a week, the commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and supplied with 
their respective subjects. ! 

These two states were engaged together in a perpetual 
league, offensive and defensive, so that if any foreign po- 
tentate offered to attack either of them, both the sexes 
fell upon him at once, and quickly brought him to rea- 
son. It was remarkable that for many ages this agree- 
ment continued inviolable between the two states, not- 
withstanding, as was said before, they were husbands 
and wives: but this will not appear so wonderful, if we 
consider that they did not live together above a week in 
a year. | 

In the account which my author gives of the male re- 
public, there were several customs very remarkable. 
The men never shaved their beards, or pared their nails 
above once in a twelvemonth, which was probably about 
the time of the great annual meeting upon their fron- 
tiers. I find the name of a minister of state in one part 
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of their history, who was fined for appearing too fre- 
quently in clean linen: and of a certain great general 
who was turned out of his post for effeminacy, it having 
been proved upon him by several credible witnesses that 
he washed his face every morning. If any member of 
the commonwealth had a soft voice, asmooth face, or a 
supple behaviour, he was banished into the common- 
wealth of females, where he was treated as a slave, dress- 
ed in petticoats, and set a spinning. They had no titles 
of honour among them, but such as denoted some bodily 
strength or perfection, as such an one the ‘Tall, such an 
one the Stocky, such an one the Gruff. Their public 
debates were generally managed with kicks and cuffs, 
insomuch that they often came from the council-table 
with broken shins, black eyes, and bloody noses. When 
they would reproach a man in the most bitter terms, they 
would tell him his teeth were white, or that he had a 
fair skin; and a soft hand. The greatest man I meet 
with in their history, was one who could lift five hundred 
weight, and wore such a prodigious pair of whiskers as 
had never been seen in the commonwealth before his 
time. These accomplishments it seems had rendered 
him so popular, that if he had not died very seasonably, 
it is thought he might have. enslaved the republic. 
Having made this short extract out of the history of the 
male commonwealth, I shall look into the history of the 
neighbouring state, which consisted of females, and if I 
find any thing in it, will not fail to communicate it to 
the public. . 
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No, 434, FRIDAY, JULY 18. 


Quales Threicie ciim flumina Thermodontis 
Pulsant, et pictis bellantur Amazone armis : 

Seu circum Hippolyten, seu cum se martia curru 
Penthesilea refert, magnoque ululante tumultu 
Faminea exultant lunatis agmina peltis, 


VirG. . 


Havinc carefully perused the manuscript I mentioned 
in my yesterday’s paper, so far as it relates to the re-. 
public of women, I find in it several particulars which 
may very well deserve the reader’s attention. ¥ 
The girls of quality from six to twelve years old, were 
put to public schools, where they learned to box and 
play at cudgels, with several other accomplishments of 
the same nature; so that nothing was more usual than 
to see a little miss returning home at night with a broken 
pate, or two or three teeth knocked out of her head. 
They were afterwards taught to ride the great horse, to 
shoot, dart, or sling, and listed into several companies, 
in order to perfect themselves in military exercises. No 
woman was to be married until she had killed her man. 
The ladies of fashion used to play with young lions in- 
stead of lap-dogs, and when they made any parties of. 
diversion, instead of entertaining themselves at ombre. 
or piquet, they would wrestle and pitch the bar for a 
whole afternoon together. There was never any such 
thing as a blush seen, or a sigh heard, in the common- 
wealth. The women never dressed but to look terrible, 
to which end they would sometimes after a battle paint. 
their cheeks with the blood of their enemies. For this. 
reason, likewise, the face which had the most scars was 
looked upon as the most beautiful. If they found lace, 
jewels, ribbons, or any ornamentsin silver or gold among 
the booty which they had taken, they used to dress their 
horses with it, but never entertained a thought. of wear-. 
ing it themselves, There were particular rights and 
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privileges allowed to any member of the commonwealth, 
who was a mother of three daughters.. The senate was 
made up of old women; for by the laws of the country 
none was to be a counsellor of state that was not past 
child-bearing. They used to boast their republic had 
continued four thousand years, which is altogether im- 
probable, unless we may suppose, what I am very 
apt to think, that they measured their time by lunar 
years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in this 
female republic, by means of a neighbouring king, who 
had made war upon them several years with various 
success, and at length overthrew them in a very great 
battle. This defeat they ascribe to several causes ; 


some say that the secretary of state having been 
troubled with the vapours, had committed some fatal — 


mistakes in several dispatches about that time. Others 
pretend, that the first minister being big with child, 
could not attend the public affairs, as so great an exi- 
gency of state required; but this I can give no manner 
of credit to, since it seems to contradict a fundamental 
maxim in their government, which I have before men- 
tioned. My author gives the most probable reason of 
this great disaster; for he affirms, that the general was 
brought to bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the very 
night before the battle: however it was, this signal 
overthrow obliged them to call in the male republic to 
their assistance; but notwithstanding their common 
efforts to repulse the victorious enemy, the war con- 
tinued for many years before they could entirely bring 
it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed together, 
made them so well acquainted with one another, that 


at the end of the war they did not care for parting. In 


the beginning of it they lodged in separate camps, 
but afterwards as they grew more familiar, they pitched 
their tents promiscuously. 


From this time the armies being chequered with both 


sexes, they polished apace. The men used to invite 
their fellow-soldiers into their quarters, and would dress 
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their tents with flowers and boughs, for their reception. 
If they chanced to like one more than another, they 
would be cutting her name in the table, or chalking 
out her figure upon a wall, or talking of her in a kind 
of rapturous language, which by degrees improved into 
verse and sonnet. These were as the first rudiments of 
architecture, painting, and poetry, among this savage 
people. After any advantage over the enemy, both 
sexes used to jump together and make a clattering with 
_ their swords and shields, for joy, which in a few years 
produced several regular tunes and set dances. 

As the two armies romped on these occasions, the 
women complained of the thick bushy beards and long 
nails of their confederates, who thereupon took care to 
prune themselves into such figures as were most pleas- 
ing to their female friends and allies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
the men would make a present of every thing that was 
rich and showy to the women whom they most admir- 
ed, and would frequently dress the necks, or heads, or 
arms of their mistresses, with any thing which they 
thought appeared gay or pretty. The women obsery- 
ing that the men took delight in looking upon them, 
when they were adorned with such trappings and gu- 
gaws, set their heads at work to find out new inven- 
tions, and to out-shine one another in all councils of 
war, or the like solemn meetings. On the other hand, 
the men observing how the women’s hearts were set 
upon finery, begun to embellish themselves and look 
as agreeably as they could in the eyes of their associ- 
ates. In short, after a few years conversing together, 
the women had learned to smile, and the men to ogle, 
the women grew soft and the men lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one another, 
upon the finishing of the war, which concluded with 
an entire conquest over their common enemy, the co- 
lonels in one army married. the colonels in the other; 
the captains in the same manner took the captains to 
their wives: the whole body of common soldiers were 
matched, after the example of their leaders. By this 
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means the two republics incorporated with one another, 
and became the most flourishing and polite government 
in the part of the world which they inhabited. 


————_. 


No. 435. SATURDAY, JULY 19. 


Nec duo sunt, at forma duplex, nec femina dict 
Nec puer ut possint, neutrumque et utrumque videntur. 
Ovip. 


Most of the papers I give the public are written on 
subjects that never vary, but are for ever fixt and im- 
mutable. Of this kind are all my more serious essays 
and discourses; but there is another sort of specula- 
tions, which I consider as occasional papers, that take 
their rise from the folly, extravagance, and caprice of 
the present age. For I look upon myself as one set to 
watch the manners and behaviour of my countrymen 
and contemporaries, and to mark down every absurd 
fashion, ridiculous custom, or affected form of speech, 
that makes its appearance in the world, during the 
course of these my speculations. The petticoat no 


sooner begun to swell, but I observed its motions. 
The party-patches had not time to muster themselves - 


before I detected them. I had intelligence of the co- 
loured hood the very first time it appeared in a_ public 


assembly. I might here mention several other the like 


contingent subjects, upon which I have bestowed dis- 
tinct papers. By this means I have so effectually 
quashed those irregularities which gave occasion to 
them, that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a 
sufficient idea of them to relish those discourses which: 


were in no little vogue at the time when they were — 


written. They will be apt to think that the fashions 
and customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits of, 
my own, and that their great-grandmothers could not 


' 
Sete i 


be so whimsical as I have represented them. For this i 
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reason, when I think on the figure my several vo- 
Jumes of Speculations will make about a hundred years 
hence, I consider them as so many pieces of old plate, 
erg the weight will be regarded, but the fashion 
Ost. 

Among the several female extravagancies I have al- 
ready taken notice of, there is one which still keeps its 
ground. I mean that of the ladies who dress themselves 
in a hat and feather, a riding-coat and a periwig ; or 
at least tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, in imita- 
tion of the smart part of the opposite sex. As in my 
yesterday’s paper I gave an account of the mixture of 
two sexes in one commonwealth, I shall here take no- 
tice of this mixture of two sexes in one person. . I have 
already shewn my dislike of this immodest custom more 
than once; but in contempt of every thin g I have hitherto 

said, I am informed that the highways about this great 
city are still very much infested with these female cavaliers. 
I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s about this time twelve-month, an equestrian 
lady of this order appeared upon the plains which lay 
at a distance from his house. I was at that time walk- 
_ ing in the fields with my old friend; and as his tenants 
Tan, out on every side to see so strange a sight, Sir 
Roger asked one of them who came by us, what it was? 
To which the country fellow replied, «’Tis a gentle- 
woman, saving your worship’s presence, in a coat and 
hat.’ This produced a great deal of mirth at the knight’s 
house, where we had a story at the same time of ano- 
ther of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like 
lady on the high way, was asked by her whether that 
was Coverley-hall; the honest man seeing only the 
Male part of the querist, replied, < yes sir;’ but upon 
the second question, ‘ whether Sir Roger de Coverley 
was a married man,’ having dropped his eye upon the 
petticoat, he changed his note into.‘ no madam,’ 
_ Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in Juve- 
nal’s days, with what an indignation should we have seen 
her described by that excellent satirist. He. would 
have represented her in her riding habit, as a greater 
» VOL. IV, . 2C 
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monster than the Centaur. He would have called for 
sacrifices, or purifying waters, to expiate the appear- 
ance of such a prodigy. He would have invoked the 
shades of Portia or Lucretia, to see inte what the Ro- 
man ladies had transformed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
greater tenderness, and have all along made use of the 
most gentle methods to bring them off from any little 
extravagance into which they are sometimes unwarily 
fallen: I think it however absolutely necessary to keep 
up the partition between the two sexes, and to take 
notice of the smallest encroachments which the one 
makes upon the other. I hope, therefore, that I shall 
not hear atiy more complaints on this subject. Iam sure 
my she-disciples who peruse these my daily lectures, 
have profited but little by them, if they are capable of 
giving into such an amphibious dress. ‘This I should not 
have mentioned, had not I lately met one of these my fe- 
male readers in Hyde Park, who looked upon me with a 
masculine assurance, and cocked her hat fullin my face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the behavi- 
our of the fair sex. When I see them singular in any 
part of their dress, I conclude it is not without some 
evil intention; and therefore question not but the de- 
sign of this strange fashion is to smite more effectually 
their male beholders. Now to set them right in this 
particular, I would fain have them consider with them- 


selves whether we are not more likely to be struck by 


a figure entirely female, than with such an one as we 


may see every day in our glasses: or, if they please, let 
them reflect upon their own hearts, and think how they 
would be affected should they meet a man on horse- 
back, in his breeches and jack-boots, and at the same 
time dressed up in a commode and a night-rail. =. 

I must observe that this fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a country which has in- 


f 


bo 


fected all the nations in Europe with its levity. I _ 
speak not this in derogation of a whole people, having _ 


more than once found fault with those general reflec- 
tions which strike at kingdoms or commonwealths in 


the gross: a piece of cruelty, which an ingenious writer 


é 


, 


alm! 
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of our own compares to that of Caligula, who wished 
the Roman people had all but one neck, that he might 
behead them at a blow. I shall therefore only remark, 
that as liveliness and assurance are in a peculiar manner 
the qualifications of the French nation, the same habits 
and customs will not give the same offence to that peo- 
ple, which they produce among those of our own coun- 
try. Modesty is our distinguishing character, as viva- 
city is theirs: and when this our national virtue ap- 
pears in that family-beauty, for which our British la- 
dies are celebrated above all others in the universe, it 
makes up the most amiable object that the eye of man 
can possibly behold. , 


No. 439. THURSDAY, JULY 24. 
ene . 


Hi narrata ferunt alio: mensuraque ficti 


Crescit; et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 
Ovip. 


Ovip describes the palace of Fame as situated in the 
very centre of the universe, and perforated with so 
many windows and avenues as gave her the sight of 
every thing that was done in the heavens, in the earth, 
and in the sea. ‘The structure of it was contrived in so 
admirable a manner, that it echoed every word which 
was spoken in the whole compass of nature; so that 
the palace, says the poet, was always filled with a con- 
_ fused hubbub of low dying sounds, the voices being al- 

most spent and worn out before they arrived at this ge- 
neral rendezvous of speeches and whispers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to the govern- 
ments which they superintend, as Ovid’s palace of 
Fame, with regard to the universe. The eyes of a 
watchful minister run through the whole people. There 
is scarce a murmur or complaint, that does not reach 
his ears. They have news-gatherers and intelligencers 
distributed in their several walks and quarters, who 

2CZ 
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bring in their respective, quotas, and make them ac- _ 
quainted with the discourse and conversation of the. 
whole kingdom or commonwealth where they are em- 
ployed. The wisest of kings, alluding to these invisible 
and unsuspected spies who are planted by kings and 
rulers over their fellow-citizens, as well as those volun- 
tary informers that are buzzing about the ears of a 
great man, and making their court by such secret me-_ 
thods of intelligence, has given us a very prudent cau- 
tion: ‘ Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, and 
curse not the rich in thy bed-chamber: for a bird of 
the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath — 
wings shall tell the matter.’ : 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make use of 
other peoples eyes-and ears, they should take particular 
care to do it in such manner, that it may not bear too 
hard on the person whose life and conversation are inquir- 
edinto. A man who is capable of so infamous a calling 
as that of a spy, is not very much to be relied upon. 
He can have no great ties of honour, or checks of con- 
science, to restrain him in those covert evidences, where _ 
the person accused has no opportunity of vindicating 
himself. He will be more industrious to carry that. 
which is grateful, than that which is true. There will — 
be no occasion for him, if he does not hear and see 
things worth discovery; so that he naturally inflames 
every word and circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and misrepresents what is indif- 
ferent. Nor is it to be doubted but that such ignomi- 

nious wretches let their private passions into these their — 
clandestine informations, and often wreck their parti- — 
cular spite or malice against the person whom they are — 
set to watch. It is a pleasant scene enough, which an ~ 
Italian author describes between a spy, and a cardinal 
who employed him. The cardinal is represented as — 
minuting down every thing that is told him. The spy — 
begins with a low voice, “Such an one, the advocate, — 
whispered to one of his friends, within my hearing, that — 
your eminence was a very great poltron;’ and after — 
having given his patron time to take it down, adds, — 
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that another called him a mercenary rascal in a public 
conversation. The cardinal replies, very well, and bids 
him go on. The spy proceeds, and loads him with re- 
ports of the same nature, till the cardinal rises in great 
wrath, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks him 
out of the room. 
It is observed of great and heroic minds, that they 
have not only shewed a particular disregard to those 
unmerited reproaches which have been cast upon them, 
but have been altogether free from that impertinent cu- 
riosity of inquiring after them, or the poor revenge of 
resenting them. The histories of Alexander and Caesar 
are full of this kind of instances. Vulgar souls are of a 
quite contrary character. Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Sicily, had a dungeon which was a very curious piece 
of architecture ; and of which, as I am informed, there 
are still to be seen some remains in that island. It was 
called Dionysius’s Ear, and built with~several little 
windings and labyrinths in the form of a real ear. The 
structure of it made it a kind of whispering place, but 
such a one as gathered the voice of him who spoke into 
a funnel, which was placed at the very top of it. The 
tyrant used to lodge all his state criminals, or those 
whom he supposed to be engaged together in any evil 
designs upon him, in this dungeon. He had at the 
Same time an apartment over it, where he used to apply 
himself to the funnel, and by that means over-hear 
every thing that was whispered in the dungeon. I be- 
lieve one may venture to affirm, that a Cesar or an 
Alexander would rather have died by the treason, than 
have used such disingenuous means for the detecting of 
nat: , 
A man, who in ordinary life is very inquisitive 
after every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes his 
time but very indifferently. He is wounded by every 
arrow that is shot at him, and puts it in the power of 
every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. Nay, he 
will suffer from what has been said of him, when it is 
forgotten by those who said or heard it. For this rea- 
son I could never bear one of those officious friends, that 
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would be telling every malicious report, every idle cen- 
sure that passed upon me. The tongue of man is so 
petulant, and his thoughts so variable, that one should 
not lay too great a stress upon any present speeches or 
opinions. Praise and obloquy proceed very frequently 
out of the same mouth upon the same person, and upon 
the same occasion. A generous enemy will sometimes 
bestow commendations, as the dearest friend cannot 
sometimes refrain from speaking ill. The man who is 
indifferent in either of these respects, gives his opinion 
at random, and praises or disapproves as he finds him- 
self in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a character, 
which is finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon, in the 
first book of his history, and which gives us the lively 
picture of a great man teazing himself with an absurd 
curiosity. 

«¢ He had not that application, and submission, and 
reverence for the queen, as might have been expected 
from his wisdom and breeding; and often crossed her 
pretences and desires with more rudeness than was na- 
tural to him. Yet he was impertinently solicitous to 
know what her majesty said of him in private, and what 
resentments she had towards him. And when by some 
confidents, who had their ends upon him from those 
offices, he was informed of some bitter expressions fallen 
from her majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and 
tormented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas- 
sionate complaints and representations to the king; 
sometimes by more dutiful addresses and expostulations 
with the queen, in bewailing his misfortune; he fre- 
quently exposed himself, and left his condition worse 
than it was before, and the eclaircissement commonly 
ended in the discovery of the persons from whom he 
had received his most secret intelligence.” . | 
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No. 440. FRIDAY, JULY 95. 


Vivere si recté nescis, discede peritis. 
Hor. 


T wave already given my reader an account of a set of 
merry fellows, who are passing their summer together in 
the country, being provided of a great house, where 
there is not only a convenient apartment for every par- 
ticular person, but a large infirmary for the reception of 
such of them as are any way indisposed, or out of hu- 
mour. Having lately received a letter from the secretary 
of this society, by order of the whole fraternity, which 
acquaints me with their behaviour during the last week, 
I shall here make a present of it to the public. 


<< Mr. SPECTATOR, 

** WE are glad to find that you approve the establish- 
ment which we have here made for the retrieving of good 
manners and agreeable conversation, and shall use our 
best endeavours so to improve ourselves in this our sum- 
mer retirement, that we may next winter serve as pat- 
terns to the town. But to the end that this our institu- 
tion may be no less advantageous to the public than to 
ourselves, we shall communicate to you one week of our 
proceedings, desiring you at the same time, if you see 
any thing faulty in them, to favour us with your ad- 
monitions. For you must know, sir, that it has been 
proposed among us to chuse you for our visitor, to which 
I must further add, that one of the college having de- 
clared last week, he did not like the Spectator of the 
day, and not being able to assign any just reasons for 
such his dislike, he was sent to the infirmary, Nemine 
contradicente. 

** On Monday the assembly was in very good humour, 
having received some recruits of French claret that morn- 
ing; when unluckily, towards the middle of the dinner, 
one of the company swore at his servant in a very rough 
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manner, for having put too much water in his wine, 
Upon which the president of the day, who is always the 
mouth of the company, after having convinced him of 
the impertinence of his passion, and the insult it had 
made upon the company, ordered his man to take him 
from the table, and convey him to the infirmary. There 
was but one more sent away that day; this was a gentle- 
man who is reckoned by some persons one of the greatest. 
wits, and by others one of the greatest. boobies about 
town. This you will say isa strange character, but 
what makes it stranger yet, it is a very true one, for he 
is perpetually the reverse of himself, being always merry 
or dull to excess. We brought him hither to divert us, 
which he did very well upon the road, having lavished. 
away as much wit and laughter upon the hackney coach- 
man, as might have served him during his whole stay: 
here, had it been duly managed. He had been lumpish, 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the briskest 
fellows among the brotherhood into the infirmary, for 
having told him. at table he was not merry. But our 


president observing that he indulged himself in this long ~ 


fit of stupidity, and construing it as a contempt of the 
college, ordered him to retire into the place prepared for 
such companions. He was no sooner got into it, but 


his wit and mirth returned upon him in so violent a 


manner, that. he shook the whole infirmary with the 


x . . 
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noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the rest of the — 


patients, that he brought them all out to dinner with 


him the next day. 


‘© On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but one 


of the company complained that his head ached; upon 
which another asked him, in an insolent manner, what 
he did there then; this insensibly grew into some warm 


words; so that the president, in order to keep the peace, ! 


gave directions to take them both from the table, and 
lodge them in the infirmary. Not long after, another 
of the company telling us, he knew by a pain in his 
shoulder that we should have some rain, the president 
ordered him to be removed, and placed as a weathet- 
glass in the apartment above-mentioned. 


>i 


i 
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“On Wednesday a gentleman having received a letter 
written in a woman’s hand, and changing colour twice 
or thrice as he read it, desired leave to retire into the in- 
firmary. The president consented, but denied him the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, till such time as he had slept 
upon it. One of the company being seated at the lower 
end of the table, and discovering his secret discontent 
by finding fault with every dish that was served up, and 
Tefusing to laugh at any thing that was said, the presi- 
dent told him, that he found he was in an uneasy seat, 
and desired him to accommodate himself better in the 
infirmary. After dinner a very honest fellow chancing 
to let a pun fall from him, his neighbour cried out, ¢ to 
the infirmary ;’ at the same time pretending to be sick 
at it, as having the same: natural antipathy to a pun, 
which some have to a cat. This produced a long de- 
bate. Upon the whole the punster was acquitted, and 

_ his neighbour sent off. 

‘© On Thursday there was but one delinquent. This 
was a gentleman of strong voice, but weak understand- 
ing. He had unluckily engaged himself in a dispute 
with a man of excellent sense, but of a modest elocution. 
The man of heat replied to every answer of his antago- 
nist with a louder note than ordinary, and only raised 
his voice when he should have enforced his argument: 
Finding himself at length driven to an absurdity, he still 
reasoned in a more clamorous and confused manner, and 
to make the greater impression upon his hearers, con- - 
cluded with a loud thump upon the table. The presi- 
dent immediately ordered him to be carried off, and 
dieted with water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

“ On Friday there passed very little remarkable, say- 
ing only, that several petitions were read of the persons 
in custody, desiring to be released from their confine- 
ment, and vouching for one another’s good behaviour 
for the future. ' 

“ On Saturday we received many excuses from per- 

_ sons who had found themselves in an unsociable temper, 
and had voluntarily shut themselyes up. The infirmary 
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was indeed never so full as on this day, which I was at 
some loss to account for, till upon my going abroad I 
observed that it was an easterly wind. The retirement 
of most of my friends has given me opportunity and 
leisure of writing you this letter, which I must not con- 
clude without assuring you, that all the members of our 
college, as well those who are under confinement, as those 
who are at liberty, are your very humble servants, though 
none more than,” : 


&c. 


No. 441. SATURDAY, JULY 26. 


—_—_———— 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient rung. 
Hor. 


Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a 
very wretched being. He is subject every moment to — 
the greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 
with dangers on all sides, and may become unhappy by 
numberless casualties, which he could no foresee, nor 
have prevented, had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who di- 
rects contingencies, and has in his hands the management 
of every thing that is capable of annoying or offending 
us; who knows the assistance we stand in need of, and 
+ always ready to bestow it on those who ask it of 

im. | 

The natural homage, which such a creature bears to 
so infinitely wise and good a being, is a firm reliance 
on him for the blessings and conveniences of life, and 
an habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such 
dangers and difficulties as may befal us. 

The man, who always lives in this disposition of mind, 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
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relation to the Supreme Being. At the same time that 
he reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he 
comforts himself with the contemplation of those divine 
attributes, which are employed for his safety and his 
welfare. He finds his want of foresight made up by 
the omniscience of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In short, the person who 
has a firm trust on the Supreme Being, is powerful in his 
power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his happiness, 
He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute, and 
loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of infinite 
perfection. ; 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and succour us; the divine goodness having 
made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives, which might be made use of 
to recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice 
of these that follow. 

_ The first and strongest is, that we are promised, He 
will not fail those who put their trust in him. 

But without considering the supernatural blessing 
which accompanies this duty, we may observe that it 
has a natural tendency to its own reward, or in other 
words, that this firm trust and confidence in the great 
disposer of all things, contributes very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it* 
manfully. A person who believes he has his succour 
at hand, and that he acts in the sight of his friend, 
often exerts himself beyond his abilities, and does won- 
ders that are not to be matched by one who is 
not animated with such a confidence of success. I could 


To the bearing it] When the participle with the preceding article 
the, is made use of, it becomes a substantive, and should, therefore, 
be followed by the genitive, not the accusative, case. He said before 
“to the getting clear of,’ which was right: he should here have said 
** ¢o the bearing of it.” 
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produce instances from history, of generals, who out of 
a belief that they were under the protection of some in- 
visible assistant, did not only encourage their soldiers to 
do their utmost, but have acted themselves beyond what 
they would have done, had they not been inspired by 
such a belief. I might inthe same manner shew how such 
a trust in the assistance of an almighty being, naturally 
produces patience, hope, chearfulness, and all other 
dispositions of the mind that alleviate those calamities 
we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great comfort 
to the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction, 
but most of all in the hour of death. When the soul is 
hovering in the last moments of its separation, when it 
is just entering on another state of existence, to con- 
verse with scenes, and objects, and companions that 


are altogether new, what can support her under such 


tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety, such 
apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon 
him who first gave her being, who has conducted her 


through one stage of it, and. will be always with her 


to guide and comfort her in her progress through eter- 
nity ? ; 
David has very beautifully represented this steady 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third psalm, 


which is a kind of Pastoral Hymn, and filled with 


those allusions which are usual in that kind of writing. 
As the poetry is very exquisite, I shall present my 
reader with the following translation of it. 


iF 


¢ The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care: 


2 The author’s devout turn of mind, and exquisite taste, mutually as- — oe 


sisted each other in composing these divine hymns, of which we have 
several specimens in the course of the Spectator. As the sentiments 
are highly poetical in themselves, and taken, for the most part, from 
inspired scripture, his true judgment suggested to him, that the 
splendour of them was best preserved in a pure and simple expression : 
and the fervour of his piety, made that simplicity, pathetic. 


= 
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His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


Il. 


When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand’ring steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 


Ill. 


Tho’ in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors over-spread ; 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 


IV. 


Tho’ in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile : 

The barren wilderness shall smile 

With sudden greens and herbage crown’d, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 


No. 445. THURSDAY, JULY, 31. 


Tanti non-es ais. Supis, Luperce. 
Marr. 


Tuts is the day on which many eminent authors will 
probably publish their last words. I am afraid that few 
of our weekly historians, who are men that above all 
others delight in war, will be able to subsist under the 
weight of a stamp, and an approaching peace. A sheet 
of blank paper that must have this new imprimatur clapt 
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upon it, before it is qualified to communicate any thing 
to the public, will make its way in the world but very 
heavily. In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, 
and the improbability of notifying a bloody battle, will, 
I am afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the his- 
tory of Europe for several years last past. A facetious 
friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this present mor- 
tality among authors, ‘ the fall of the leaf.’ 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter’s death, there was pub- 
lished a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, The Last 


Words of Mr. Baxter. The title sold so great a number _ 
of these papers, that about a week after, there came out — 
a second sheet inscribed, More Last Words of Mr. Baxter. 
Inthe same manner, I have reason to think, that several 


ingenious writers, who have taken their leave of the pub- 
lic, in farewel papers, will not give over so, but intend 


to appear again, though perhaps under another form, — 


and with a different title. Be that as it will, it is my 
business, in this place, to give an account of my own in- 
tentions, and to acquaint my reader with the motives 
by which I act in this great crisis of the republic of 
letters. : 

I have been long debating in my own heart, whether 
I should throw up my pen, as an author that is cashier- 
ed by the act of parliament, which is to operate within 
these four-and-twenty hours, or whether I should still 
persist in laying my speculations, from day to day, before 
the public. The argument which prevails with me most 
on the first side of the question is, that I am informed by 
my bookseller he must raise the price of every single paper 
to two-pence, or that he shall not be able to pay the 
duty of it. Now as I am very desirous my readers should 
have their learning as cheap as possible, it is with great 
difficulty that I comply with him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons together in the 


balance, I find that those which plead forthe continuance — P 


of this work, have much the greater weight. For, in the 
first place, in recompence for the expence to which this 
will put my readers, it is to be hoped they may receive 
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from every paper so much instruction, as will be a very 
good equivalent. And, in order to this, I would not ad- 
vise any one to take it in, who, after the perusal of it, 
does not find himself two-pence the wiser, or the better 
man for it; or who, upon examination, does not believe 
that he has had two-pennyworth of mirth or instruction 
for his money. 

But I must confess there is another motive which pre- 
vails with me more than the former. I consider that the 
tax on paper was given for the support of the government ; 
and as I have enemies, who are apt to pervert every thing 
I do or say, I fear they would ascribe the laying down 
my paper, on such an occasion, to a spirit of malecon- 
tentedness, which I am resolved none shall ever justly 
upbraid me with. No, I shall glory in contributing my 
utmost to the weal public; and if my country receives 
five or six pounds a-day by my labours, I shall be very 
well pleased to find myself so useful a member. It is a 
received maxim, that no honest man should enrich him. 
self by methods that are prejudicial to the community in 
which he lives, and by the same rule I think we ma 
pronounce the person to deserve very well of his coun- 
try-men, whose labours bring more into the public 
coffers, than into his own pocket. | 

Since I have mentioned the word é€nemies, I must ex- 
plain myself so far as to acquaint my reader, that I 
mean only the insignificant party zealots on both sides ; 
men of such poor narrow souls, that they are not 
capable of thinking on any thing but with an eye to 
whig or tory. During the course of this paper, I have 
been accused by these despicable wretches, of trimming, 
time-serving, personal reflection, secret hate, and the 
like. Now, though in these my compositions, it is visi- 
ble to any reader of common sense, that I consider no- 
thing but my subject, which is always of an indifferent 
nature ; how is it possible for me to write so clear of 
party, as not to lie open to the censures of those who 
will be applying every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have done me 
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the honour to be dull upon me in reflections of this na- 
ture ; but notwithstanding my name has been sometimes 
traduced by this contemptible tribe of men, I have 
hitherto avoided all animadversions upon them. The 
truth of it is, I am afraid of making them appear con- 
siderable by taking notice of them, for they are like those 
imperceptible insects which are discovered by the mi- 
croscope, and cannot be made the subject of observation 
without being magnified. 

Having mentioned those few who have shewn them- 
selves the enemies of this paper, I should be very un- 
grateful to the public, did not I at the same time testify 
my gratitude to those who are its friends, in which num- 
ber I may reckon many of the most distinguished persons 


of all conditions, parties, and professions, in the isle of 


Great Britain. Iam notso vain as to think this appro- 
bation is so much due to the performance as to the de- 
sign. There is, and ever will be, justice enough in the 
world, to afford patronage and protection for those who 
endeavour to advance truth and virtue, without regard 
to the passions and prejudices of any particular cause or 
faction. If I have any other merit in me, it is that I 
have new-pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted against persons who have 
appeared serious rather than absurd; or, at best, have 
aimed rather at what is unfashionable than what is vici- 
ous. For my own part, I have endeavoured to make 
nothing ridiculous that is not in some measure criminal. 
I have set up the immoral man as the object of derision ; 
in short, if I have not formed a new weapon against vice 
and irreligion, I have at least shewn how that weapon 
may be put toa right use, which has so often fought the 
battles of impiety and profaneness. 
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“No. 446. FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Quid deceat, quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
. Hor. 


SINCE two or three writers of comedy who are now liv- 
ing have taken their farewel of the stage, those who 
succeed. them finding themselves incapable of rising up 
to their,wit, humour, and good sense, have only imitated 
them in some of those loose unguarded strokes, in, which 
they, complied with the corrupt taste of the more vicious 
(pet or their audience. When persons of a low genius 
attempt this kind of writing, they know.no difference 
between being merry and being lewd., It is with an 
* eye to some of these degenerate compositions that I 
have written the following discourse. | 

Were our English stage but half so virtuous as that of 
the Greeks or Romans, we should quickly see the influ- 
ence of it in the behaviour of all the politer part of man- 
kind. It would not be fashionable to ridicule religion, 
or its professors; the man of pleasure would not be the 
complete gentleman ; vanity would be out of counte- 
nance, and every quality whichis ornamental to human 
nature, would meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regulations 
the Athenian was formerly, it would have the same effect 
that had, in recommending the religion, the government, 
and public worship of its country:. Were our plays sub- 
ject to proper inspections and limitations, we might not 
only pass away several of our vacant hours in the highest 
entertainments ; but should always rise from them wiser 
and better than we sat down to them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things in our age, 
that the lewdness of our theatre should be so much com- 
plained of, and so little redressed. It is to be hoped, 
that some time or other we may be at leisure to restrain 

* the licentiousness of the theatre, and make it contribute 
its assistance to the advancement of morality, and to the 
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reformation of the age.*_ As matters stand at present, 
multitudes are shut out from this noble diversion, by - 
reason of those abuses and corruptions that accompany 
it. A father is often afraid that his daughter should be 
ruined by those entertainments, which were invented for 
the accomplishment and refining of human nature. The 
Athenian and Roman plays were written with such a re- 
gard to morality, that Socrates used to frequent the one, 
and Cicero the other. | 

It happened once, indeed, that Cato dropped into the 
Roman theatre, when the Floralia were to be represent- 
ed; and as in that performance, which was a kind of 
religious ceremony, there were several indecent parts to 
be acted, the people refused to see them whilst Cato was — 
present. Martial on this hint made the following epi- _ 
gram, which we must suppose was applied to some grave 
friend of his, that had been accidentally present at some — 
such entertainment. 


Nosses jocose dulce cum sacrum Flore, 
Festosque lusus, et licentiam vulg?, 

Cur in theatrum Cato severe venisti ? 
An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? 


Why dost thou come, great censor of thy age, 
To see the loose diversions of the stage ? 

With awful countenance and brow severe, 

What in the name of goodness dost thou here? 
See the mixt crowd! how giddy, lewd, and vain! 
Didst thou come in but to go out again? 


7 ee 

An accident of this nature might happen once in an — 
age among the Greeks or Romans; but they were too — 
wise and good to let the constant nightly entertainment — 
be of such a nature, that people of the most sense — 
and virtue could not be at it. Whatever vices are repre- — 
sented upon the stage, they ought to be so marked and © 
branded by the poet, as not to appear either laudable or — 
amiable in the person who is tainted with them. Buti — 


* Reformation of the age.] Impossible. No play will take, that is not 
adapted to the prevailing manners. But to flatter the age, is not the 
way to reform it. Lam oP ee 2h 


y 
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we look into the English comedies above-mentioned, we 
would think* they were formed upon a quite contrary 
maxim, and that this rule, though it held good upon the 
heathen stage, was not to be regarded in Christian thea- 
tres. There is another rule, likewise, which was observed 
by authors of antiquity, and which these modern geniuses 
have no regard to, and that was, never to chuse an im- 
proper subject for ridicule. Now a subject is improper 
for ridicule, if it is apt to stir up horror and commisera- 
tion rather than laughter. For this reason, we do not 
find any comedy in so polite an author as Terence, 
raised upon the violations of the marriage-bed. The 
falsehood of the wife or husband has given occasion to 
noble tragedies, but a Scipio or a Lelius would have 
looked upon incest or murder to have been improper 
subjects for comedy. On the contrary, cuckoldom is 
the basis of most of our modern plays. If an alderman 
appears upon the stage, you may be sure it is in order to 
be cuckolded. An husband that is a little grave or elderly, 
generally meets with the same fate. Knights and baro- 
_hets, country squires, and justices of the quorum, come 
up to town for no other purpose. I have seen poor 
Dogget cuckolded in all these capacities. In short, our 
English writers are as frequently severe upon this inno- 
cent unhappy creature, commonly known by the name 
of a cuckold, as the ancient comic writers were upon an 
eating parasite, or a vain-glorious soldier. 

At the same time the poet so contrives matters, that 
the two criminals are the favourites of the audience. 
We sit still, and wish well to them through the whole 
play, are pleased when they meet with proper oppor- 
tunities, and out of humour when they are disappointed. 
The truth of it is, the accomplished gentleman upon the 


* Would think] The author should have said,—should think,—tfor, 
he meant to express the certainty of the conclusion ; not any inclination 
of ours to form it. Yet there seems to be something arbitrary and ca- 
pricious in the use of these auxiliary verbs,—would, and should,—for, 
in this very instance, it would be right to say—a man would think, and 
not, a man should think. 'The rule is clear, [see Dr. Wallis, de verbis 
auxiliaribus mutilis] but the reason of it is not so apparent. 
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- English stage, is the person that is familiar with other — 
men’s wives, and indifferent to his own; as the fine © 


woman is generally a composition of sprightliness and 
falsehood. I do not know whether it proceeds from 
barrenness of invention, depravation of manners, or 1g- 
norance of mankind; but I have often wondered: that 
our ordinary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea 
of a fine man who is not a whore-master, or of a fine 
woman that is not a jilt. | vilsit 4 

I have sometimes. thought. of compiling’a system of 
ethics out of the writings of these corrupt poets, under 
the title of Stage Morality. But I have been diverted 
from this thought, by a project which has, been exe- 
cuted by an ingenious gentleman of my acquaintance. 
He has composed, it seems, the history of a young fel- 


low, who has taken all his notions of the world from the - 


stage, and who has directed himself in every circum- 
stance of his life and conversation, by the maxims and 
examples of the fine gentleman in English comedies. 


If I can prevail upon him to give me a copy of this 
new-fashioned novel, I will bestow on it a place in my © 
works, and question not but it may have as good an — 
effect upon the drama, as Don Quixote had upon ro- © 


mance, 
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"THERE is not a common saying which has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths — 


of the vulgar, that custom is a second nature. It is in- 
deed able to form the man anew, and to give him incli- 
nations and capacities altogether different from those he 
was bornwith. Dr.Plot, in his history of Staffordshire, 


tells us of an ideot that chancing to live within the sound 


Sey. > 
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of a clock, and always amusing himself with counting © 
the hour of the day whenever the clock struck, the clock 
being spoiled by some accident, the ideot continued to 
strike and count the hour without the help of it, in the 
same manner as he had done when it was entire. Though 
I dare not vouch for the truth of this story, it is very 
certain that custom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the same time that it has a very extraordinary 
influence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very remarkable 
effect which custom has upon human nature; and which, 
if rightly observed, may lead us into very useful rules of 
life.. What. I shall here take notice of in custom, is its 
wonderful efficacy in making every thing pleasant to us. 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts 
so strong an inclination towards it, and gives himself up 
so entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or a busy life will grow upon a man 
insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or the other, 
until he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to which 
he has been for some time disused. Nay, a man may 
smoke, or drink, or take snuff, until he is unable to pass 
away his time without it; not to mention how our delight 
in any particular study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves in proportion to the application which. we be- 
stow upon it.. ‘Thus, what was at first an exercise, be-: 
comes at length an entertainment... Our employments 
are changed into our diversions. The mind grows fond 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn with 
reluctancy from those paths in which she has been used. 
to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent to us, 
but even such as were painful, will by custom and prac- 
tice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon. observes in 
his natural philosophy, that our taste is never pleased 
better, than with those things which at first created a 
disgust in it. He gives particular instances of claret, 
coffee, and other liquors, which the palate seldom ap 
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proves upon the first taste; but when it has once got a 
relish of them, generally retains it for life. The mindis 
constituted after the same manner, and after having ha- 
bituated herselfto any particular exercise or employment, 
not only loses her first aversion towards it, but conceives 
a certain fondness and affection for it. I have heard 
one of the greatest geniuses this age has produced, who 
had been trained up in all the polite studies of antiquity, 
assure me,* upon his being obliged to search into several 
rolls and records, that notwithstanding such an employ- 
ment was at first very dry and irksome to him, he at last 
took an incredible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to 
the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will observe, 
that I have not here considered custom as it makes things 
easy, but as it renders them delightful; and though 
others have often made the same reflections, it is possible 
they may not have drawn those uses from it, with which 
I intend to fill the remaining part of this paper. : 

If we consider attentively this property of human nature, 


it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first _ 


place, I would have no man discouraged with that kind 


of life or series of action, in which the choice of others, 


or his own necessities, may have engaged him. It may 
perhaps be very disagreeable to him at first; but use and 
application will certainly render it not only less painful, 
but pleasing and satisfactory. | 

In the second place I would recommend to every one 
that admirable precept which Pythagoras is said to have 
given to his disciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon. 
Optimum vite genus eligito, nam consuetudo faciet jucun- 
dissimum. Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
most excellent, and custom will render it the most de- 
lightful. Men, whose circumstances will permit them 


* Ehave heard one—assure me,] A tautology. Better read and dis-— 


pose thus :—* One of the greatest, &c. has assured me, that, though 
upon his being, &c. he found the employment at first very dry,” &c. _ 

* It is possible they may] i.e. It may be they may. It should either 
be—they may not, or it is possible they have not. 
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to chuse their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do 
not pursue that which their judgment tells them is the 
most laudable. The voice of reason is more to be re- 
garded than the bent of any present inclination, since, 
by the rule above-mentioned, inclination will at length 
come over to reason, though we can never force reason 
to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hard- 
ships and difficulties which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. ‘The gods, 
(said Hesiod,) have placed Labour before Virtue, the 
way to her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more 
smooth and easy the further you advance in it.’ The 
man who proceeds in it, with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find, that « her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace.’ 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended 
with that pleasure, which naturally accompanies those 
actions to which we are habituated, but with those super- 
numerary joys of heart, that rise from the consciousness 
of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up to 
the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an happy 
immortality. ; 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observa- 
tion which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regular 
course of life, how we too frequently indulge ourselves in 
any the most innocent diversions and entertainments, 
since the mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that plea- 
sure which it takes in the performance of its duty, for 
delights of a much more inferior’ and unprofitable 
nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with those 


* Inferior is, itself, a comparative. It should be—for delights of an 
inferior and much more unprofitable nature. 
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actions to which it is accustomed, is to shew how abso- 
lutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this’ 
life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next. The 
state of bliss we call heaven, will not be capable of affect- 
ing those minds which are not thus qualified for it; we | 
must, in this world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, if 
we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfection,’ 
which are to make us happy in the next. The seeds of 
those spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up’ 
and flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be planted in’ 
her, during this her present state of probation. In short, | 
heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but 
as the natural effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 
custom, have contracted in the body habits of lust and: 
sensuality, malice and revenge, an aversion to every thing 
that is good, just, or laudable, are naturally seasoned and 
prepared for pain and misery. Their torments have 
already taken root in them, they cannot be happy when — 
divested of the body, unless we may suppose, that Pro-' 
vidence will, in a manner, create them anew, and work: 
a miracle in the rectification of their faculties. They 
may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure in those 
actions to which they are accustomed, whilst in this life, 
but when they are removed from all those objects.which 
are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become 
their own tormentors, and cherish in themselves those 
painful habits of mind, which are called in scripture — 
phrase, ‘the worm which never dies.’ This notion,of — 

heaven and hell is so very conformable to the light of 
nature, that it was discovered by several of the most ex- 
alted heathens. It has been finely improved by many 
eminent divines of the last age, asin particular by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson and Dr. Sherlock, but there is none who 
has raised such noble speculations upon it, as Dr.Scott, _ 
in the first book of his Christian Life, which is one of 
the finest and most rational schemes of divinity that is 
written in our tongue, or in any other. That excellent — 
author has shewn how every particular custom and habit 
of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the heaven, ora 


~ 
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state of happiness, in him who shall hereafter practise it : 
as on the contrary, how every custom or habit of vice 
will be the natural hell of him in whom it subsists: 


No. 451. THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 


=a. 


Jam sevus apertam 
In rabiem cepit verti jocus, et per honestas 
fre minax impuné domos 


Ture is nothing so scandalous to a government, and 
detestable in the eyes of all good men, as defamatory. 
papers and pamphlets; but at the same time there is 
nothing so difficult to tame,.as a satirical author. An 
angry writer, who cannot appear in print, naturally 
vents his spleen in libels and lampoons.. A. gay old 
woman, says the fable, seeing all her wrinkles: repre-' 
sented in a large looking-glass, threw it upon the ground 
in a passion, and broke it in a thousand pieces ; but-as 
she was afterwards surveying the fragments with a spite- 
ful kind of pleasure, she could not forbear uttering her- 
self in the following soliloquy. What have I got by this. 
revengeful blow of mine? I have only multiplied my de-: 
formity, and see an hundred ugly faces, where before I. 
saw but one.. 

» It has been proposed, < to oblige every person that. 
writes a book, or a paper, to swear himself the author. | 
of it,, and enter down in a public register his name and 
place of abode.’ . 

This, indeed, would. have’ effectually suppressed. all 
printed scandal, which generally appears under borrow- 
ed names, or under none at all.. But it is to be feared, that 
such an expedient would not only destroy scandal, but 
learning. It would operate promiscuously, and root up 
the corn and tares together. Not to mention some of 
the most celebrated works of. piety, which have. pro- 
ceeded from anonymous authors, who have made it their 
merit to convey to us so great a charity in secret: there 
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are few works of genius that come out at first with the 
author’s name. The writer generally makes a trial of 
them in the world before he owns them; and, I believe, 
very few, who are capable of writing, would set pen to 
paper, if they knew, before hand, that they must not 
publish their productions but on such conditions. For 
my own part, I must declare, the papers I present the 
public are like fairy favours, which shall last no longer 
than while the author is concealed. 

That which makes it particularly difficult to restrain 
these sons of calumny and defamation is, that all sides 
are equally guilty ofit, and that every dirty scribbler is. 
countenanced by great names, whose interests he pro- 
pagates by such vile and infamous methods. I have 
never yet heard of a ministry, who have inflicted an ex- 
emplary punishment on an author that has supported. 
their cause with falsehood and scandal, and treated, in a 
most cruel manner, the names of those who have been 
looked upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a 
government set an everlasting mark of their displeasure 
upon one of those infamous writers, who makes his court 
to them by tearing to pieces the reputation of a compe- 
titor, we should quickly see an end put to this race of 
yermin, that are a scandal to government, and a reproach 
to human nature. Such a proceeding would make a mini- 
ster of state shine in history, and would fill all mankind 
with a just abhorrence of persons who should treat him 
unworthily, and employ against him those arms which he 
scorned to make use of against his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be so unjust as to 
imagine what I have here said, is spoken with a respect 
to any party or faction. Every one who has in him the 
sentiments either of a Christian or a gentleman, cannot 
but be highly offended at this wicked and ungenerous 
practice, which is so much in use among us at present, 
that it is become a kind of national crime, and distin- 
guishes us from all the governments that lie about us. I 
cannot but look upon the finest strokes of satire which © 
are aimed at particular persons, and which are support- 
ed even with the appearances of truth, to be the marks 
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of an evil mind, and highly criminal in themselves. In- 
famy, like other punishments, is under the direction and 
distribution of the magistrate, and not of any private 
person. Accordingly we learn from a fragment of Cicero, 
that though there were very few capital punishments in 
the twelve tables, a libel or lampoon which took away 
the good name of another, was to be punished by death. 
But this is far from being our case. Our satire is nothing © 
but ribaldry and Billingsgate. Scurrility passes for wit ; 
and he who can call names in the greatest variety of 
phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewdest pen. B 
this means the honour of families is ruined, the highest 
posts and greatest titles are rendered cheap and vile in the 
sight of the people; the noblest. virtues, and most ex- 
alted parts, exposed to the contempt of the vicious and 
the ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows nothing of 
our private factions, or one who is to act his part in the 
world, when our present heats and animosities are forgot, 
should, I say, such an one form to himself a notion of 
the greatest men of all sides in the British nation, who 
are now living, from the characters which are given them 
in some or other of those abominable writings which are 
daily published among us, what a nation of monsters 
must we appear ! | | 
As this cruel practice tends to the utter subversion of 
all truth and humanity among us, it deserves the utmost 
detestation and discouragement of all who have either 
_ the love of their country, or the honour of their religion, 
at heart. I would therefore earnestly recommend it to 
the consideration of those who deal in these pernicious 
arts of writing: and of those who take pleasure in the 
reading of them. As for the first, I have spoken of them 
in former papers, and have not stuck to rank them with 
the murderer and assassin. Every honest man sets as 
high a value upon a good name, as upon life itself; and 
I cannot but think that those who privily assault the one, 
would destroy the other, might they do it with the same 
secrecy and impunity. , 
As for persons who take pleasure in the reading and 
dispersing of such detestable libels, I am afraid they fall 
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very little short of the guilt of the first composers. By 
alaw of the emperors Valentinian and Valens, it was 
made death for any person not only to write a libel, but 
if he met with one by chance, not to tear or burn it. 
But’ because I would not be thought singular-m my 
opinion of this matter, I shall. conclude my paper with 
the words of Monsieur Bayle, who was a man of great 


freedom of thought, as well as of exquisite learning and - 


judgment. . 
«I cannot imagine; that a man who disperses a libel, 


is less desirous of doing mischief than the author him-- 
self. But what shall we say of the pleasure which aman: 


takes in the reading of a defamatory libel? Is it nota 


heinous sin in the sight of God?’ We must distinguish 


in this point.. This pleasure is either an agreeable sen- 


sation we:are affected with, when: we meet with a witty _ 


thought which is well expressed, or it is a joy which we 
conceive from the dishonour of the person who is defamed. 
I. will say nothing to the first of these cases; for perhaps 


some would think that my morality is not severe enough, | 
if I should affirm that a man is not master of those agree- 


able sensations, any more than of those occasioned by 
sugar or honey, when they touch his tongue; but as to 
the second, every one will own that pleasure to be a 
heinous sin.. The pleasure in the first case is of no con- 
tinuance ; it prevents our reason and reflection, and may 
be immediately followed by a secret grief, to see our 


neighbour’s honour blasted. If it does not cease imme-— 


diately, it is a sign that we are not displeased with the 
ill-nature of the satirist,, but are glad to see him de- 


fame his enemy by all kinds of stories; and then we — 


deserve the punishment to which the writer of the libel 
is subject. I shall here add the words of a modern au- 
thor. * St.Gregory upon excommunicating those writers 
who had dishonoured. Castorius, does not except those 
who read their works; because, (says he,) if calumnies 
have always been the delight of the hearers, and a grati- 


fication of those persons who have no other advantage 
_ over honest men, is not he who takes pleasure in reading 


them as guilty as he who composed them?’ It is an un- 
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contested maxim, that they who approve an action would 
certainly do it if they could; that is, if some reason of 
self-love did not hinder them. .‘ There is no difference, 
(says Cicero,) between advising a crime, and approving 
it when committed.’ -The Roman. law confirmed this 
maxim, having subjected the approvers and authors of 
this evil to the same penalty. We may therefore con- 
clude, that those who.are pleased. with reading defama- 
tory libels, so far as to approve the authors and dispers- 
ers of them, are as guilty as if they had composed them ; 
for if they do not write such libels themselves, it is be- 
cause they have not the talent of writing, or because 
they willrun no hazard.” 

The author produces other authorities to confirm his 
judgment in this particular. 
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Est natura hominum novitatis aQvida. 
Pun. apup Litztium, 


Tuer: is no humour in my countrymen, which I am 
more inclined to wonder at, than their general thirst 
after news. There are about half a dozen ingenious men, 
who live very plentifully upon this curiosity of their 
fellow-subjects. They all of them receive the same ad- 
vices from abroad, and very often in the same words ; but 
their way of cooking it is so different, that there is no 
citizen, who has an eye to the public good, that can leave 
the coffee-house with peace of mind, before he has given 
every one of them a reading. These several dishes of 
news are so very agreeable to the palate of my country - 
men, that they are not only pleased with them when the 

are served up hot, but when they are again set cold be- 
fore them, by those penetrating politicians, who oblige 
the public with their reflections and observations upon 
every piece of intelligence that is sent us from abroad. 
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The text is given us by one set of writers, and the com- 
ment by another. , 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told us in 
so many different papers, and if occasion requires, in so 
many articles of the same paper ; notwithstanding in a 
scarcity of foreign posts we hear the same story repeated, 
by different advices from Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and. 
from every great town in Europe ; notwithstanding the 
multitude of annotations, explanations, reflections, and 
various readings which it passes through, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of a fresh mail: we 
long to receive further particulars, to hear what will be 
the next step, or what will be the consequence of that 
which has been already taken. A westerly wind keeps 
the whole town in suspense, and puts a stop to conver- 
sation. 

This general curiosity has been raised and inflamed 
by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of 
good use to a person who has such a thirst awakened in 
him. Why should not a man who takes delight in read- 
ing every thing that is new, apply himself to history, 
travels, and other writings of the same kind, where he 
will find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, and meet with 
much more pleasure and improvement, than in these 
-papers of the week? An honest tradesman, who lan- 
guishes a whole summer in expectation of a battle, and 
perhapsis balked at last, may here meet with halfa dozen 
in aday. He may read the news of a whole campaign, 
in less time than he now bestows upon the products of 
any single post. Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie 
thick together. The reader’s curiosity is raised and 
satisfied every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
gratified, without being detained in a state of uncertainty 
from day to day, or lying at the mercy of sea and wind. 


In short, the mind is not here kept in a perpetual gape — 


after knowledge, nor punished with that eternal thirst, 
which is the portion of all our modern newsmongers and 
coffee-house politicians. 2 

All matters of fact, which a man did not know before, 
‘are news to him; and I do not see how any haberdasher 
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in Cheapside is more concerned in the present quarrel 
of the Cantons, than he was in that of the League. At 
least, I believe every one will allow me, it is of more im- 
portance to an Englishman to know the history of his 
ancestors, than that of his contemporaries, who live upon 
the banks of the Danube or the Borysthenes. As for 
those who are of another mind, I shall recommend to 
them the following letter, from a projector, who is will- 


ing to turn a penny by this remarkable curiosity of his 
countrymen. 


‘© Mr. SPECTATOR, , 
« You must have observed, that men who frequent 
coffee-houses, and delight in news, are phased with 
every thing that is matter of fact, so it be what trey have 
not heard before. A victory, or a defeat, are eyually 
agreeable to them. The shutting of a cardinal’s noyth 
pleases them one post, and the opening of it another. 
They are glad to hear the French court is removed to 
Marli, and are afterwards as much delighted with its r- 
turn to Versailles. They read the advertisements wit) 
the same curiosity as the articles of public news; and 
are as pleased to hear of a pye-bald horse that is strayed 
out of a field near Islington, as of a whole troop that has 
been engaged in any foreign adventure. In short, they 
have a relish for every thing that is news, let the matter 
of it be what it will; or to speak more properly, they 
are men of a voracious appetite, but no taste. Now, 
sir, since the great fountain of news, I mean the war, 
is very near being dried up; and since these gentlemen 
have contracted such an inextinguishable thirst after it; 
I have taken their case and my own into consideration, 
and have thought of a project which may turn to the 
advantage of us both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
daily paper, which shall comprehend in it all the most 
remarkable occurrences in every little town, village, and 
hamlet, that lie within ten miles of London, or in other 
words, within the verge of the penny-post. I have pitch- 
ed upon this scene of intelligence for two reasons; first, 
because the carriage of letters will be very cheap ; and 
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‘secondly, because I may receive them every day. By 
this means my readers will have their news fresh and 
fresh, and many worthy citizens, who cannot sleep with 
any satisfaction at present, for want of being informed =~ 
how the world goes, may go to bed contentedly, it being 
my design to put out my paper every night at nine-a- 
clock precisely. .I have already established correspon- 
dences in these several places, and received very goody 
intelligence. | 
«* By my last advices from Knights-bridge I hear that, 
a horse was clapped into the pound on the third instant, 
and that he was pvt released when the letters came away. 
«<« We are informed’ from Pankridge, that a dozen 
weddings were lately celebrated in the mother church of 
that pl-ce, but are referred to their next letters for the 
name of the parties concerned. a 
<< Letters from Brompton advise, that the widow Blight 
hae received several visits from John Milldew, which 
afords great matter of.speculation in those parts. 
«© By a fisherman, which lately touched at Hammer- 
smith, there is advice, from Putney, that a certain per- 

. ae A . ae 4 
son well known in that. place, is like to lose his election 
for church-warden.; but this being boat-news, we can- 

not give entire credit to it.; | } | 
Letters from, Paddington bring little more than that 
William Squeak, the sow-gelder, passed through that 
place the fifth instant. erodes iw a ete 
‘They advise from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the same state they were. They had. intelli- 
gence, just as the letters came away, of atub of excellent 
ale just set abroach at Parsons Green; but this wanted — 
confirmation. .. . yy Faisii val a 
_ «© JT have here, sir, given you a specimen of the news 
_ with which I’ intend to entertain the town, and which, — 
i wien drawn up regularly in the form of a news-paper, 
_ will}, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of those 
_ public-spirited readers, who take more delight in ac- 
quainting themsélves with other people’s business than — 
thelewn: “hope a paper of this kind, which lets us ; 
_ know what is done near home, may be more useful to us,” 


4“ 
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than those which are filled with advices from Zug and 
Bender, and make some amends for that dearth of intelli- 
gence, which we may justly apprehend from times of 
peace. If I find that you receive this project favour- 
ably, I will shortly trouble you with one or two more; 
and in the mean time am, most worthy sir, with all due 
respect, | 3 

“* Your most obedient, and most humble servant.” 


/ 
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Non usitatd nec tenui ferar 
Penna 


Hor. 


Tuerr is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind than 
sratitude. It is accompanied with such an inward sa- 
tisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the 
performance. It is not like the practice of many other 
virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with so 
much pleasure, that were there no positive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the 
natural gratification that accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, but even those 
benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Every 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it may be 
derived upon us, is the gift of him who is the great au- 
thor of good, and father of mercies, 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind 
of a grateful man; it exalts the soul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great object of gratitude; on 
this beneficent being who has given us every thing we 

VOL. IV. Bas 
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already possess, and from whom we expect every thing 
we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either direct 
hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to the cele- 
bration of their respective attributes and perfections. 
Those who are acquainted with the works of the Greek 
and Latin poets which are still extant, will upon re- 
flection find this observation so true, that I shall not 
enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of our 
Christian poets have not turned their thoughts this way, 
especially if we consider, tnat our idea of the Supreme 
Being is not only infinitely more great and noble than 
what could possibly enter into the heart of an heathen, 
but filled with every thing that can raise the imagina- 
tion, and give an opportunity for the sublimest thoughts 
and conceptions. : 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing an 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her de- 
light in human sacrifices, and other instances of cruelty 
and revenge; upon which a poet who was present at 
this piece of devotion, and seems to have had a truer 


idea of the divine nature, told the votary by way of — 


reproof, that in recompense for his hymn, he heartily 


wished he might have a daughter of the same temper — 


with the goddess he celebrated. It was indeed impos- 
sible to write the praises of one of these false deities, 


according to the pagan creed, without a mixture of — 


impertinence and absurdity. a 
The Jews, who before the times of Christianity were 
the only people that had the knowledge of the true God, 


have set the Christian world an example how they ought — 
to employ this divine talent of which I am speaking. — 


As that nation produced men of great genius, without 
considering them as inspired writers, they have trans- 


mitted to us many hymns and divine odes, which excel — 
those that are delivered down to us by the ancient ; 
Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the — 
subject to which it was consecrated. This I think — 


might easily be shewn, if there were occasion for it. 


»* 
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I have already communicated to the public some 
pieces of divine poetry, and as they have met with a 
very favourable reception, I shall from time to time 
publish any. work of the same nature which has not 
yet appeared in print, and may be acceptable to my 
readers. 


I. 


Wun all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys ; 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise : 


Il. 


O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 

That glows within my ravish’d heart ! 
But thou canst read it there. 


Il. 


Thy providence my life sustain’d 
And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 


Ly... 


To all my weak complaints and cries ‘ 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Fer yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in pray’r. 


V. 


Unnumber’d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceiv’d 
From whom those comforts flow’d. 


VI. 


When in the slipp’ry paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran, 

Thine arm unseen convey’d me safe 
And led me up to man; 
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VII. 


Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear’d my way, 

And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fear’d than they. 


VII. 


When worn with sickness oft hast thou 
With health renew’d my face, 

And when in sins and sorrows sunk 
Revived my soul with grace. 


x 


Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o’er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend | 
Has doubled all my store. 


eae 


Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 

Nor is the least a chearful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 


XI. 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I'll pursue, 

And after death in distant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 


XII. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 


_ My ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 


Thy mercy shall adore. 


a XIII. 


Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song Ill raise, — 
For oh! Eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise. | 34 
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— Multa et preclara minantis. 
Hor. 


T swart this day lay before my reader a letter, written 
by the same hand with that of last F riday, which con- 
tained proposals for a printed newspaper, that should 
take in the whole circle of the penny-post. 


“ STR, , 

. “© THE kind reception you gave my last Friday’s letter, 
in which I broached my project of a newspaper, en- 
courages me to lay before you two or three more ; for, 
you must know, sir, that we look upon you to be the 
Lowndes of the learned world, and cannot think any 
scheme practicable or rational before you have approved 
of it, though all the money we raise by it is on our own 
funds, and for our private use. 

“ I have thought a News-letter of Whispers, written 
every post, and sent about the kingdom, after the same 
manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any 
other epistolary historian, might be highly gratifying to 
the public, as well as beneficial to the author. By 
_ whispers I mean those pieces of news which are com- 
municated as secrets, and which bring a double plea- 
sure to the hearer ; first, as they are private history, and 
in the next place, as they have always in them a dash 
of scandal. These are the two chief qualifications in an 
article of news, which recommend it, in a more than 
ordinary manner, to the ears of the curious. Sickness of 
persons in high posts, twilight visits paid and received 
by ministers of state, clandestine courtships and mar- 
Tlages, secret amours, losses at play, applications for 
places, with their respective successes or repulses, are the 
materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. I have two 
persons, that are each of them the representative of a spe- 

cies, who are to furnish me with those whispers which 
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I intend to convey to my correspondents. The first of 
these is Peter Hush, descended from the ancient family 
of the Hushes. The other is the old Lady Blast, who 
has a very numerous tribe of daughters in the two great 
cities of London and Westminster. Peter Hush has a 
whispering hole in most of the great coffee-houses about 
town. Ifyou are alone with him in a wide room, he carries 
you up into a corner of it, and speaks in your ear. I have 
seen Peter seat himself in a company of seven or eight 
persons, whom he never saw before. in his life; and after 
having looked about to see there was no one that over- 
heard him, has communicated to them in a low voice, 
and under the seal of secrecy, the death of a great man 
in the country, who was perhaps a fox-hunting the very 
moment this account was giving of him. If upon your 
entering into a coffee-house you see a circle of heads 


bending over the table, and lying close by one another, — 


it is ten to one but my friend Peter is among them. I 
have known Peter publishing the whisper of the day by 
eight o’clock in the morning at Garraway’s, by twelve 
at Will’s, and before two at the Smyrna. When Peter 
has thus effectually launched a secret, I have been very 
well pleased to hear people whispering it to one ano- 
ther at second hand, and spreading it about as their 
own; for you must know, sir, the great incentive to 


whispering is the ambition which every one has of being 


thought in the secret, and being looked upon as a man 
who has access to greater people than one would ima- 
gine. After having given you this account of Peter 
Hush, I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old Lady 
Blast, who is to communicate to me the private trans- 
actions of the crimp table, with all the arcana of the 
fair sex. The Lady Blast,* you must understand, has 
such a particular malignity in her whisper, that it blights 


like an easterly wind, and withers every reputation that — 
it breathes upon. Shehasa particular knack at making _ 


* The Lady Blast, c.] They, that would know how to conduct a 


metaphor to advantage, would do well to study such passages as this 
in our author. 
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private weddings, and last winter married above five wo- 
men of quality to their footmen. Her whisper can make 
an innocent young woman big with child, or fill an 
healthful young fellow with distempers that are not to 
be named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue, and a 
distant salute into an assignation. She can beggar the 
wealthy, and degrade the noble. In short, she can whis- 
per men base and foolish, jealous or ill-natured, or, if 
occasion requires, can tell you the slips of their great 
grandmothers, and traduce the memory of honest coach- 
men that have been in their graves above these hundred 
years. By these, and the like helps, I question not but 
I shall furnish out a very handsome news-letter. If you 
approve my project, I shall begin to whisper by the very 
next post, and question not but every one of my custom- 
~ ers will be very well pleased with me, when he considers 
that every piece of news I send him is a word in his ear, 
and lets him into a secret. 

“« Having given you asketch of this project, I shall, in 
the next place, suggest to you another for a monthly 
pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit to your spec- 
tatorial wisdom. I need not tell you, sir, that there are 
several authors in France, Germany, and Holland, as 
well as in our own country, who publish every month, 
what they call An Account of the Works of the Learn- 
ed, in which they give us an abstract of all such books: 
as are printed in any part of Europe. Now, sir, it is my 
design to publish every month, An Account of the Works 
of the Unlearned. Several late productions of my own 
country-men, who many of them make a very eminent 
figure in the illiterate world, encourage me in this un- 
dertaking. I may, in this work, possibly make a review 
of several pieces which have appeared in the foreign 
accounts above-mentioned, though they ought not to 
have been taken notice of in works which bear such a 
title. I may, likewise, take into consideration such 
' pieces as appear from time to time, under the names of 
those gentlemen who compliment one another in public 
assemblies, by the title of the Learned Gentlemen. Our 
party-authors will also afford me a great variety of sub- 
jects, not to mention editors, commentators, and others, 
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who are often-men of no learning, or what is as bad, of 
no knowledge. I shall not enlarge upon this hint; but 
if you think any thing can be made of it, I shall set about 
it with all the pains and application that so useful a work — 
deserves. 

«« T am ever, most worthy sir,’ &c. 


No. 458. FRIDAY, AUGUST 15. 


"Asows 3x aryocbn 


HEs. 


Hor. 


—_—_——Pudor malus— 


1 coutp not but smile at the account that was yester- 
day given me of a modest young gentleman, who being 


invited to an entertainment, though he was not used to 


drink, had not the confidence to refuse his glass in his 
turn, when on a sudden he grew so flustered that he 
took all the talk of the table into his own hands, abused 
every one of the company, and flung a bottle at the 
gentleman’s head who treated him. This has given me 
occasion to reflect upon the ill effects of a vicious mo- 
desty, and to remember the saying of Brutus, as itis 
quoted by Plutarch, that ‘ the person has had but anill — 
education, who has not been taught to deny any thing.’ — 
This false kind of modesty has, perhaps, betrayed both — 

sexes into as many vices as the most abandoned impu- 
dence, and is the more inexcusable to reason, because 
it actsto gratify others rather than itself, and is punished 
with a kind of remorse, not only like other vicious 
habits when the crime is over, but even at the very time ~ 
that it is committed. | 


Nothing is more amiable than. true modesty, and no- _ 


thing is more contemptible than the false. The one — 
guards virtue, the other betrays it. True modesty is — 
ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the rules 
of right reason ; false modesty is ashamed to do any thing, 


' 
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that is opposite to the humour of the company. True 
modesty avoids every thing that is criminal, false mo- 
desty every thing that is unfashionable. The latter is 
only a general undetermined instinct ; the former is that 
instinct, limited and. circumscribed by the rules of pru- 
dence and religion. | 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and vicious, 
which engages a man to do any thing that is ill or in- 
discreet, or which restrains him from doing any that is 
of a contrary nature. How many men, in the common 
concerns of life, lend sums of money which they are not 
able to spare, are bound for persons whom they have 
but little friendship for, give recommendatory characters 
of men whom they are not acquainted with, bestow 
places on those whom they do not esteem, live in such a 
manner as they themselves do not approve, and all this 
merely because they have not the confidence to resist 
solicitation, importunity, or example. pry 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called timo. 
rous, because he would not venture his money in a game 
at dice: ‘I confess, (said he,) that I am exceeding 
timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing.’ On the con- 
trary, a man of vicious modesty complies with every 
thing, and is only fearful of doing what may look sin- 
gular in the company where he is engaged. He falls in 
with the torrent, and lets himself go to every action or 
discourse, however unjustifiable in itself, so it be in 
vogue among the present party. This, though one of 
the most common, is one of the most ridiculous dispo- 
sitions in human nature, that men should not be ashamed 
of speaking or acting in a dissolute or irrational manner, 
but that one who is in their company should be asham- 
ed of governing himself by the principles of reason and 
Virtue. ; deat iy 
In the second place we are to consider false modesty, 
as it restrains a man from doing what is good and laud- 
able. My reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him 
many instances and examples under this head. I shall 
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only dwell upon one reflection, which I cannot make 
without a secret concern. We have in England a par- 
ticular bashfulness in every thing that regards religion. 
A well-bred man is obliged to conceal any serious senti- 
ment of this nature, and very often to appear a greater 
libertine than he is, that he may keep himself in coun- 
tenance among the men of mode. Our excess of modesty 
makes us shame-faced in all the exercises of piety and 
devotion. This humour prevails upon us daily; inso- 
much, that at many well-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest a man, that he has not the con- 
fidence to say grace at his own table: a custom which 
is not only practised by all the nations about us, but 
was never omitted by the heathens themselves. English 
gentlemen who travel into Roman Catholic countries, 
are not a little surprised to meet with people of the best 
quality kneeling in their churches, and engaged in their 
private devotions, though it be not at the hours of pub- 
lic worship. An officer of the army, or a man of wit 
and pleasure in those countries, would be afraid of pass- 
ing not only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, — 
should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, 
without offering up his devotions on such occasions. 
The same show of religion appears in all the foreign re- _ 
formed churches, and enters so much into their ordinary 
conversation, that an Englishman is apt to term them 
hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment in our 
nation, may proceed in some measure from that modesty 
which is natural to us, but the great occasion of it is 
certainly this. ‘Those swarms of sectaries that over-ran 
the nation in the time of the great rebellion, carried their 
hypocrisy so high, that they had converted our whole 
language into a jargon of enthusiasm; insomuch, that 
upon the restoration men thought they could not recede 
too far from the behaviour and practice of those persons, — 
who had made religion a cloak to so many villanies. 
This led them into the other extreme, every appearance 
of devotion was looked upon as puritanical; and falling 
into the hands of the ridiculers who flourished in that 
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reign, and attacked every thing that was serious, it has 
ever since been out of countenance among us, By this 
means we are gradually fallen into that vicious modesty 
which has in some measure worn out from among us the 
appearance of Christianity in ordinary life and conver- 
sation, and which distinguishes us from all our neigh- 
bours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested, but 
at the same time is to be preferred to open impiety. 
They are both equally destructive to the person who is 
possessed with them; but in regard to others, hypocrisy 
is not so pernicious as bare-faced irreligion. The due 
mean to be observed is to be sincerely virtuous, and at 
the same time to let the world see we are so. I do not 
know a more dreadful menace in the holy writings, than 
that which is pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modesty, to be ashamed before men in a. par- 
ticular of such unspeakable importance. 


\ 
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————quicquid dignum sapiente bonogue est. 
Hor. 


Reticion may be considered under two general heads. 
The first comprehends what we are to believe, the other 
what we are to practise. By those things which we are 
to believe, I mean whatever is revealed to us in the holy 
writings, and which we could not have obtained the 
knowledge of by the light of nature ; by the things which 
we are to practise, I mean all those duties to which we 
- are directed by reason or natural religion. The first of 
these I shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second 
by that of morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of mankind, we 
find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, that they 
neglect morality; and many who build so much upon 
morality, that they do not pay a due regard to faith. 
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The perfect man should be defective in neither of these 
particulars, as will be very evident to those who consider 
the benefits which arise from each of them, and which I 
shall make the subject of this day’s paper. | 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the first has the pre-eminence 
in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I have 
stated the notion of it,) is of a fixed, eternal nature, | 
and will endure when faith shall fail, and be lost in con- 
viction. 4! | 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and become more beneficial to 
the world, by morality without faith, than by faith with- 
out morality. =) 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfection 
to human nature, by quieting the mind, moderating the 
passions, and advancing the happiness of every man in 
his private capacity. 4 

Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is much more 
certain than that of faith, all the civilized nations of the 
world agreeing in the great points of morality, as much 
as they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant a 
nature as immorality ; or to put the same reason in ano- 
ther light, because it is generally owned, there may be 
salvation for a virtuous infidel (particularly in the case 
of invincible ignorance) but none for a vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its principal, if 
not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we consider 
wherein consists the excellency of faith, or the belief of 
revealed religion: and this I think 1s, 


First, In ‘explaining and carrying to greater heights, _ q 


several points of morality. 
Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives to 


enforce the practice of morality. 
Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the Su- 


preme Being, more endearing notions of one another, 
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and a, truer state of ourselves, both in regard to the gran- 
deur and. vileness of our natures. 

_ Fourthly, By shewing us the blackness and deformity 
of vice, which in the Christian system is so very great, 
that he who is possessed of all perfection, and the sove- 
reign judge of it, is represented by several of our divines 
as hating sin tothe same degree that he loves the sacred 
person who was made the propitiation of it. : 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribed method 
of making morality effectual to salvation. - 

I have only touched on these several heads, which 
every one who is conversant in discourses of this nature 
will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
conclusions from them which may be useful to him in 
the conduct of his life. One I am sure is so obvious, that 
he cannot miss it, namely, that a man cannot be perfect 
in his scheme of morality, who does not strengthen and 
support it with that of the Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other 
maxims which I think we may deduce from what has 
been said. — ij 

First, that we should be particularly cautious of mak- 
ing any thing an article of faith, which does not contri- 
bute to the confirmation or improvement of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true and 
authentic, which weakens or subverts the practical part 
of religion, or what I have hitherto called morality. 

Thirdly, That the greatest friend of morality, or na- 
tural religion, cannot possibly apprehend any danger 
from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved pure and 
uncorrupt in the doctrines of our national church. 

There is likewise another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing considerations, which is 
this, that we should in all dubious points. consider any 
ill consequences that may arise from them, supposing 
they should be erroneous, before we give up our assent 
to them. ) ‘i 

For example, in that disputable point* of persecuting 


* Disputable point] It had been more exact, as well as more agreeable 
to the principles of the writer, to say—dispused—than disputable. 
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men for conscience-sake, besides the imbittering their 
minds with hatred, indignation, and all the vehemence 
of resentment, and ensnaring them to profess what they 
do not believe; we cut them off from the pleasures and 
advantages of society, afflict their bodies, distress. their 
fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their families, make 
their lives painful, or put an end to them. Sure when 
I see such dreadful consequences rising from a principle, 
I would be as fully convinced of the truth of it, as of a 
mathematical demonstration, before I would venture to: 
act upon it, or make it a part of my religion. bai 

In this case the injury done our neighbour is plain and 
evident, the principle that puts us upon doing it, of a 
dubious and disputable nature. Morality seems highly 
violated by the one, and whether or no a zeal for what a 
man thinks the true system of faith may justify it, 1s 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our religion pro- 
duce charity as well as zeal, it will not be for shewing it- 
self by such cruel instances. But, to conclude with the 
words of an excellent author, ‘We have just enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us — 
love one another.’ . 
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ee 


Omnia que sensu volountur vota diurno, 
Pectore sopito reddit amica quies. A 

Venator defessa toro cim membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad syloas et sua lustra redit. 

Judicibus lites, aurigis somnia currus, 
Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis. 

Me quoque Musarum studium sub nocte silent 


Artibus assuetis sollicitare solet. 
_CLaupb. 


I was lately entertaining myself with comparing Ho- 
mer’s balance, in which Jupiter is represented as weigh- 
ing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with a passage of 
Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced as weighing the 
fates of Turnus and Azneas. I then considered how the 
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same way of thinking prevailed in the eastern parts of 
the world, as in those noble passages of scripture, where 
we are told, that the great king of Babylon, the day 
before his death, had been weighed in the balance, and 
been found wanting. In other places of the holy writ- 
ings, the Almighty is described as weighing the moun- 
tains in scales, making the weight for the winds, know- 
ing the balancings of the clouds, and, in others, as 
weighing the actions of men, and laying their calamities 
together in a balance. Milton, as I have observed in a 
former paper, had an eye to several of these foregoing 
instances, in that beautiful description wherein he repre- 
sents the archangel and the evil spirit as addressing 
themselves for the combat, but parted by the balance 
which appeared in the heavens, and weighed the conse- 
quences of such a battle. 


Th’ Eternal to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heav’n his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the scorpion sign, __ 
Wherein all things created first he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth with balane’d air 

In counterpoise, now ponders all events, . 
Battles and realms ; in these he puts two weights 
The sequel each of parting and of fight : 

The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam ; 
Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend. 


Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine, 
Neither our own but given ; what folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than Heav’n permits, nor mine, though doubled more 
To trample thee as mire: for proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 
Where thou art weigh’d, and shown, how light, how weak, 
If thou resist. The fiend look’d up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
Murm’ring, and with him fled the shades of night. 


These several amusing thoughts having taken posses- 
sion of my mind some time before I went to sleep, and 
mingling themselves with my ordinary ideas, raised in 
my imagination a very odd kind of vision. I was, me- 
thought, replaced in my study, and seated in my elbow 
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chair, where I had indulged the foregoing speculations, 
with my lamp burning by me, as usual. Whilst I was 
here meditating on several subjects of morality, and 
considering the nature of many virtues and vices, as 
materials for those discourses with which I daily enter- 
tain the public; I saw, methought, a pair of golden 
scales hanging by a chain in the same metal over the 
table that stood before me; when, on a sudden, there 
‘were great heaps of weights thrown down on each side 
of them. I found upon examining these weights, they 
‘shewed the value of every thing that is in esteem among 
men.‘ I made an essay of them, by putting the weight 
of wisdom in one scale, and that of riches in another, 
upon which the latter, to shew its comparative lightness, 
immediately * flew up and kick’d the beam.’ Uy iw 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my reader, that 
these weights did not exert their natural gravity, “tll 
they were laid in the golden balance, insomuch that I 
could not guess which was light or heavy, whilst I held 
them in my hand. This I found by several instances, 
for upon my laying a weight in one of the scales, which 
was inscribed by the word Eternity ; though I threw in 
that of time, prosperity, affliction, wealth, poverty, in- 
terest, success, with many other weights, which in my 
hand seemed very ponderous, they were not able to stir 
the opposite balance, nor could they have prevailed, 
though assisted with the weight of the sun, the stars, and 
the earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and 
honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many weights of 
the like nature, in one of them, and seeing a little glit- 
tering weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally into the 
other scale, when, to my great surprise, it proved so ex- 
act a counterpoise, that it kept the balance in.an equi- 
librium. This little glittering weight was inscribed upon 
the edges of it with the word Vanity. 1 found there — 
were several other weights which were equally heavy, 
and exact counterpoises to one another; afew of them 
I tried, as avarice and poverty, riches and content, with 
some others. pid 
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There were likewise several weights that were of the 
same figure, and seemed to correspond with each other, 
but were entirely different when thrown into the scales, 
as religion and hypocrisy, pedantry and learning, wit 
and vivacity, superstition and devotion, gravity and wis- 
dom, with many others, 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both sides, 
and upon applying myself to the reading of it, I found 
on one side written, ‘ In the dialect of men,’ and under- 
neath it, ‘ CALAMITIES ;’ on the other side was written, 
‘In the language of the gods,’ and underneath, ‘ BLESS- 
INGS.’ I found the intrinsic value of this weight to be 
much greater than [ imagined, for it over-powered 
health, wealth, good-fortune, and many other weights, 
which were much more ponderous in my hand than the 
other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that ‘an ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy ;’ I was sensible of the 
truth of this saying, when I saw the difference between 
the weight of natural parts and that of learning. The ob- 
servation which I made upon these two weights opened 
to me a new field of discoveries, for notwithstanding the 
weight of natural parts was much heavier than that of 
learning; I observed that it weighed an hundred times 
heavier than it did before, when I put learning into the 
Same scale with it. I made the same observation upon 
faith and morality ; for notwithstanding the latter out- 
weighed the former separately, it received a thousand 
times more additional weight from its conjunction with 
the former, than what it had by itself. This odd phe- 
nomenon shewed itself in other particulars, as in wit 
and judgment, philosophy and religion, justice and hu- 
manity, zeal and charity, depth of sense and perspicuity 
of style,* with innumerable other particulars, too long to 
be mentioned in this paper. 


* Depth of sense and perspicuity of style,] One would think, the author, 
if his modesty were not so well known, had meant to pay himself a 
compliment, on the merit of these papers; in which the sense is, 
generally, excellent, that is, deep; though the perspicuity of his style, like 
a clear medium, brings it up to the eye, and tempts an ordinary ob- 
server to look upon it as shallow and superficial, 
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Asa dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness with 
impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I made 
several other experiments of a more ludicrous nature, by 
one of which I found that an English octavo was very 
often heavier than a French folio; and by another, that 
an old Greek or Latin author weighed down a whole 
library of moderns. Seeing one of my Spectators lying 
by. me, I laid it into one of the scales, and flung a two- 
penny piece into the other. The reader will not inquire 
into the event, if he remembers the first trial which I 
have recorded in this paper. I afterwards threw both 
the sexes into the balance ; but as it is not for my interest 
to disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be excused 
from telling the result of this experiment. Haying an 
opportunity of this nature in my hands, I could not for- 
bear throwing into one scale the principles of a tory, 
and in the other those of a whig ; but as I have all along 
declared this to be a neutral paper, I shall likewise desire 
to be silent under this head also, though upon examin- 
ing one of the weights, I saw the word TEKEL, en- 
graven on it in capital letters. 

I made many other experiments, and though I have 
not room for them all in this day’s speculation, I may 
perhaps reserve them for another. I shall only add, that 
upon my awaking I was sorry to find my golden scales 
vanished, but resolved for the future to learn this lesson 
from them, not to despise or value any things for their 
appearances, but to regulate my esteem and passions 
towards them according to their real and intrinsic © 
value. , 
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No. 464. FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 


Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidendéd 
Sobrius auld. 


Hor. 


Tam wonderfully pleased when I meet with any passage 
in an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon,” 
and which I have never met with in any quotation. Of 
this kind is a beautiful saying in Theognis; < Vice is 
covered by wealth, and virtue by poverty ;’ or to give it 
in the verbal translation, < Among men there are some 
who have their vices concealed by wealth, and others 
who have their virtues concealed by poverty.’ Every 
man’s observation will supply him with instances of rich 
men, who have several faults and defects that are over- 
looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their riches; 
and, I think, we cannot find a more natural description 
of a poor man, whose merits are lost in his poverty, than 
that in the words of the wise man. <‘ There was a little 
city, and few men within it ; and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it: Now there was found in it a poor wise man, 
and he, by his wisdom, delivered the city; yet no man 
remembered that same poor man, Then said I, wisdom 
is better than strength; nevertheless, the poor man’s wis- 
dom is despised, and his words are not heard.’ 

The middle condition seems to be the most advan- 
tageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our 
wants, and riches upon enjoying our superfluities; and, 
as Cowley has said in another case, ‘ It is hard for a man 


* Blown upon,] A metaphor from flowers, which, being breathed 
and blown upon, lose, at once, their fragrance and lustre. It is prettily 
applied here to a beautiful saying (which is a flower of discourse) flattened 
and tarnished by the public breath, ¢. e. frequent quotation. » 
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to keep a steady eye upon truth, who is always in a 
battle or a triumph.’ 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt to 
produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one may 
observe, that there is a set of each of these growing out 
of poverty, quite different from that which rises out of 
wealth. Humility and patience, industry and temper- 
ance, are very often the good qualities of a poor man. 
Humanity and good-nature, magnanimity, and a sense 
of honour, are as often the qualifications of the rich. On 
the contrary, poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, 


riches into arrogance. . Poverty is too often attended 


with fraud, vicious compliance, repining, murmur, and 
discontent. Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, 
a foolish elation of heart, .and too great a fondness for 
the present world. In short, the middle condition is 
most eligible to the man who would improve himself in 
virtue; as I have before shown, it is the most advantage- 
ous for the gaining of knowledge. It was upon this 
consideration that Agur founded his prayer, which for 
the wisdom of it is recorded in holy writ. ‘ Two things 
have I required of thee, deny me them not before I die. 
Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither 
poverty, nor riches; feed me with food convenient for 
me. Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the 


Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of ~ 


my God in vain.’ 

I shall fill the remaining part of my paper with a very 
pretty allegory, which is wrought into a play by Aris- 
tophanes the Greek comedian. It seems originally de- 
signed as a satire upon the rich, though, in some parts 


of it, it is like the foregoing discourse, a kind of com- — 


parison between wealth and poverty. 


Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and ~ 


withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon the 
subject. The oracle bids him follow the first man he 
should see upon his going out of the temple. ‘The per- 


son he chanced to see was to appearance an old ‘sordid 
blind man, but upon his following him from place to — 
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place, he at last found by his own confession, that he 
was Plutus the god of riches, and that he was just come 
out of the house of a miser. Plutus further told him, 
that when he was a boy he used to declare, that as soon 
as he came to-age he would distribute wealth to none 
but virtuous and just men; upon which Jupiter, con- 
sidering the pernicious consequences of such a resolu- 
tion, took his sight away from him, and left him to stroll 
about the world in the blind condition wherein Chre- 
mylus beheld him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed 
‘upon him to go to his house, where he met an old wo- 
man in a tattered raiment, who had been his guest for 
Many years, and whose name was Poverty. The old 
woman refusing to turn out so easily as he would have 
her, he threatened to banish her not only from his own 
house, but out of all Greece, if she made any more words 
upon the matter. Poverty on this occasion pleads her 
cause very notably, and represents to her old landlord, 
that should she be driven out of the country, all their 
trades, arts, and sciences, would be driven out with her ; 
and that if every one was rich, they would never be sup- 
_ plied with those pomps, ornaments, and conveniencies 
of life which made riches desirable. She likewise repre- 
sented to him the several advantages which she bestowed 
upon her votaries, in regard to their shape, their health, 
and their activity, by preserving them from gouts, drop- 
sies, unwieldiness, and intemperance. But whatever she 
had to say for herself, she was at last forced to troop off. 
Chremylus immediately considered how he might restore 
Plutus to his sight; and in order to it conveyed him to 
the temple of A‘sculapius, who was famous for cures 
and miracles of this nature. By this means the deity 
recovered his eyes, and begun to make a right use of 
them, by enriching every one that was distinguished by 
piety towards the gods, and justice towards men ; and at 
the same time by taking away his gifts from the impi- 
ous and undeserving. ‘This produces several merry in-. 
cidents, ’till in the last act Mercury descends with great 
complaints from the gods, that since the good men were 
gtown rich, they had received no sacrifices, which is 
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confirmed by a priest of Jupiter, who enters with a re- 
monstrance, that since this late innovation he was re- 
duced to a starving condition, and could not live upon 
his office. Chremylus, who in the beginning of the 
play was religious in his poverty, concludes it with a 
proposal which was relished by all the good men who 
were now grown rich as well as himself, that they should 
carry Plutus in a solemn procession to the temple, and 
instal him in the place of Jupiter. This allegory in- 
structed the Athenians in two points; first, as it vindi- 
cated the conduct of Providence in its ordinary distri- 
butions of wealth; and in the next place, as it shewed 
the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of 
those who possessed them. 


No. 465. SATURDAY, AUGUST 93. 


Qud ratione queas traducere leniter evum: 

Ne te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 

Ne pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spes. 
Hor. 


Havine endeavoured in my last Saturday’s paper to — 
shew the great excellency of faith, I shall here consider 
what are the proper means of strengthening and con- — 
firming it in the mind of man. Those who delight in — 
reading books of controversy, which are written on both — 
sides of the question in points of faith, do very seldom 
arrive at a fixed and settled habit of it. ‘They are one 
day entirely convinced of its important truths, and the 
next meet with something that shakes and disturbs them. 
The doubt which was laid revives again, and shews itself 
in new difficulties, and that generally for this reason, — 
because the mind which is perpetually tost in con- 
troversies and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons — 
which had once set it at rest, and to be disquieted with — 
any former perplexity, when it appears in a new shape; 
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or is started by a different hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, so nothing is more 
irrational than to pass away our whole lives, without 
determining ourselves one way or other in those points 
which are of the last importance to us. There are in- 
deed many things from which we may withhold our 
assent; but in cases by which we are to regulate our 
lives, it is the greatest absurdity to be wavering and un- 
settled, without closing with that side which appears the 
most safe and the most probable. The first rule, there- 
fore, which I shall lay down is this, that when by read- 
ing or discourse we find ourselves thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of any article, and of the reasonableness of 
our belief in it, we should never after suffer ourselves to 
call it into question. We may perhaps forget the argu- 
ments which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to 
remember the strength they had with us, and therefore 
still to retain the conviction which they once produced. 
This is no more than what we do in every common art 
or science, nor is it possible to act otherwise, consider- 
ing the weakness and limitation of our intellectual facul- 
ties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the glorious army 
of martyrs who introduced the reformation in England, 
behaved himself in that great conference which was 
managed between the most learned among the Protes- 
tants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary. ‘This 
venerable old man knowing how his abilities were im- 
paired by age, and that it was impossible for him to 
recollect all those reasons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his companions who were in 
the full possession of their parts and learning, to baffle 
and confound their antagonists by the force of reason. 
As for himself, he only repeated to his adversaries the 
articles in which he firmly believed, and in the profes- 
sion of which he was determined to die. It is in this 
manner that the mathematician proceeds upon propo- 
sitions which he has once demonstrated; and though 
the demonstration may have slipt out of his memory, he 
builds upon the truth, because he knows it was demon- 
strated. This rule is absolutely necessary for weaker 
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minds, and in some measure for men of the greatest 
abilities; but to these last I would propose in the 
second place, that they should lay up in their memo- 
ries, and always keep by them in readiness, those argu- 
ments which appear to them of the greatest strength, 
and which cannot be got over by aJl the doubts and ca- 
vils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which strength- 
ens faith more than morality. Faith and morality natu- 
rally produce each other. A man is quickly convinced of 
the truth of religion, who finds it is not against his in- 
terest that it should be true. The pleasure he receives at 
present, and the happiness which he promises himself 
from it hereafter, will both dispose him very powerfully to 
give credit to it, according to the ordinary observation, 
‘ that we are easy to believe what we wish.’ It is very 


certain, that a man of sound reason cannot forbear clos- , 
ing with religion upon an impartial examination of it; i 
but at the same time it is as certain, that faith is kept 


alive in us, and gathers strength from practice more 
than from speculation. ) 

There is still another method which is more persua- 
sive than any of the former, and that is an habitual 
adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in constant acts 
of mental worship, as in outward forms. The devout 
man does not only believe but feels there is a Deity. He 
has actual.sensations of him; his experience concurs 
with his reason; he sees him more and more in all his 
intercourses with him, and even in this life almost loses 
his faith in conviction. aid 

The last method which I shall mention for the giving 
life to man’s faith, is frequent retirement from the world, 
accompanied with religious meditation. When aman 
thinks of any thing in the darkness of the night, whatever 
deep impressions it may make in his mind, they are apt 
to vanish as soon as the day breaks about him. The light 
and noise of the day, which are perpetually soliciting his 


senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of his mind. 


the thoughts that imprinted themselves in it, with so 
much strength, during the,silence and darkness of the 
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night. A man finds the same difference as to himself 
in a crowd and in a solitude: the mind is stunned and 
dazzled amidst that variety of objects which press upon 
her in a great city: she cannot apply herself to the con- 
sideration of those things which are of the utmost con- 
cern to her. The cares or pleasures of the world strike 
in with every thought, and a multitude of vicious ex- 
amples give a kind of justification to our folly. In our 
retirements every thing disposes us to be serious. In 
courts and cities we are entertained with the works of 
men; in the country with those of God. One is the 
province of art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion 
naturally grow in the mind of every reasonable man, 
who sees the impressions of divine power and wisdom in 
every object on which he casts his eye. The Supreme 
Being has made the best arguments for his own exis- 
tence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and these are arguments which a man of sense cannot 
forbear attending to, who is out of the noise and hurry 
of human affairs. Aristotle says, ‘ that should a man 
live under ground, and there converse with the works of 
art and mechanism, and should afterwards be brought 
up into the open day, and see the several glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the works of such a being as we define God to be.’ - 
The psalmist has very beautiful strokes of poetry to 
this purpose, in that exalted strain, ‘ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God: and the firmament sheweth his 
handy-work. One day telleth another: and one night 
certifieth another. There is neither speech nor lan- 
guage: but their voices are heard among them. Their 
sound is gone into all lands: and their words into the 
ends of the world.’ As such a bold and sublime manner 
of thinking furnishes very noble matter for an ode, the 
reader may see it wrought into the following one. 


1 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
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And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 

Th’ unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


» Eh. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the list’ning earth 
Repeats the story of-her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


Il. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball’ 

What tho’ nor real voice nor sound* 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? “e 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, . 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

« The hand that made us is divine.” 


No. 469. THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 


Deirahere aliquid alteri, et hominem hominis incommodo suum augere com- 
- modum, magis est contra naturam, quam mors, quam paupertas, quam 
dolor, quam cetera que possunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebus ex- 
ternis. 
TuLt. 


Tam persuaded there are few men, of generous prin- 
ciples, who would seek after great places, were it not 
rather to have an opportunity in their hands of obliging ~ 


* Nor real voice nor sound] The author seems to have mistaken the 
sense of his original ; but that which he gives to it, is poetical, and 
finely expressed. | 
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their particular friends, or those whom they look upon 
as men of worth, than to procure wealth and honour 
for themselves. To an honest mind the best perqui- 
sites of a place are the advantages it gives a man of 
doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state, and 
are the instruments by which they act, have more fre- - 
quent opportunities for the exercise of compassion and 
benevolence, than their superiors themselves. These 
men know every little case that is to come before the 
great man, and if they are possessed with honest minds, 
will consider poverty as a recommendation in the person 
who applies himself to them, and make the justice of 
his cause the most powerful solicitor in his behalf. A 
man of this temper, when he is in a post of business, 
becomes a blessing to the public: he patronises the or- 
phan and the widow, assists the friendless, and guides 
the ignorant: he does not reject the person’s preten- 
sions, who does not know how to explain them, or refuse 
doing a good office for aman because he cannot pay the 
fee of it. In short, though he regulates himself in all his 
proceedings by justice and equity, he finds a thousand 
occasions for all the good-natured offices of generosity 
and compassion. | 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is of a 
sour untractable nature, or has any other passion that 
makes him uneasy to those who approach him. Rough- 
ness of temper is apt to discountenance the timorous or 
modest. The proud man discourages those from ap- 
proaching him, who are of a mean condition, and who 
most want his assistance. The impatient man will not 
give himself time to be informed of the matter that lies 
before him. An officer with one or more of these unbe- 
coming qualities, is sometimes looked upon as a proper 
person to keep off impertinence and solicitation from: 
his superior ; but this is a kind of merit, that can never 
atone for the injustice which may very often arise from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities which render a 
man very unfit for such a place of trust. The first of 
these is a dilatory temper, which commits innumerable 
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cruelties without design. The maxim which several 


have laid down for a man’s conduct in ordinary life, © 


should be inviolable with a man in office, never to think 
of doing that to-morrow which may be done to-day. A 
man who defers doing what ought to be done, is guilty 
of injustice so long as he defers it. The dispatch of a 
good office is very often as beneficial to the solicitor as 
the good office itself. In short, if a man compared the 
inconveniencies which another suffers by his delays, 
with the trifling motives and advantages which he him- 
self may reap by such a delay, he would never be guilty 
of a fault which very often does an irreparable prejudice 
to the person who depends upon him, and which might 
be remedied with little trouble to himself. 

But in the last place, there is no man so improper to 
be employed in business, as he who is in any degree 
capable of corruption; and such an one is the man, who, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, receives more than what 
is the stated and unquestioned fee of his office. Grati- 
fications, tokens of thankfulness, dispatch money, and 
the like specious terms, are the pretences under which 
corruption very frequently shelters itself. An honest 
man will, however, look on all these methods as unjusti- 
fiable, and will enjoy himself better in a moderate for- 
tune that is gained with honour and reputation, than in 
an over-grown estate that is cankered with the acquisi- 
tions of rapine and ,exaction. Were all our offices dis- 
charged with such an inflexible integrity, we should not 
see men in all ages, who grow up to exorbitant wealth 
with the abilities which are to be met with in an ordi- 
nary mechanic. I cannot but think that such a corrup- 
tion proceeds chiefly from men’s employing the first that 
offer themselves, or those who have the character of 
shrewd worldly men, instead of searching out such as 
have had a liberal education, and have been trained up 
in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning who take 


to business, discharge it generally with greater honesty — 


than men of the world. ‘The chief reason for it I take 
to be as follows. A man that has spent his youth im 
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reading, has been used to find virtue extolled, and vice 
stigmatized. A man that has past his time in the world, 
has often seen vice triumphant, and virtue discounte- 
nanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, which are 
branded with infamy in books, often give a man a figure 
in the world; while several qualities which are celebrat- 
ed in authors, as generosity, ingenuity, and good-nature, 
impoverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a pro- 
portionable effect on men, whose tempers and princi- 
ples are equally good and vicious. | 
There would be at least this advantage in employing 
men of learning and parts in business, that their pros- 
perity would sit more gracefully on them, and that we - 
should not see many worthless persons shoot up into the 
greatest figures of life. | | 


No. 470. FRIDAY, AUGUST 99. 


Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Kit stultus est labor ineptiarum. 


Mart. 


T wave been very often disappointed of late years, when 
upon examining the new edition of a classic author, I 
have found above half the volume taken up with various 
readings. When I have expected to meet with a learned 
note upon a doubtful passage in a Latin poet, I have been 
only informed, that such or such ancient manuscripts 
for an et write an ac, or of some other notable discovery 
of the like importance. Indeed, when a different reading 
gives us a different sense, or a new elegance in an an- 
thor, the editor does very well in taking notice of it ; 
but when he only entertains us with the several ways 
of spelling the same word, and gathers together the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty differ- 
ent transcribers, they only take up the time of the 
learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the ignorant. 
I have often fancied with myself how enraged an old 
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Latin author would be, should he see the several absur- 
dities in sense and grammar, which are imputed to him; 
by some or other of these various readings. In one he 
speaks nonsense ; in another makes use of a word that 
was never heard of: and indeed there is scarce a solecism 
in writing which the best author is not guilty of, if we 
may be at liberty to read him in the words of some 
manuscript, which the laborious editor has thought fit 
to examine in the prosecution of his work. 


I question not but the ladies and pretty fellows will 


be very curious to understand what it is that I have been 
hitherto talking of. I shall therefore give them a notion 
of this practice, by endeavouring to write after the man- 
ner of several persons who make an eminent figure in 
the republic of letters. To this end we will suppose, 
that the following song is an old ode which I present to 
the public in a new edition, with the several various 
readings which I find of it in former editions, and in 
ancient manuscripts. Those who cannot relish the va- 
rious readings, will perhaps find their account in the 
song, which never before appeared in print. ~ 


My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor e’er would settle in my heart ; 

From beauty still to beauty ranging, 
In ev’ry face I found a dart. 


Twas first a charming shape enslav’d me, 
An eye then gave the fatal stroke: 

*Till by her wit Corinna sav’d me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 


But now a long and lasting anguish 
For Belvidera I endure : 

Hourly I sigh and hourly languish, 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 


For here the false unconstant lover, 
After a thousand beauties shown, 
Does new surprising charms discover, 

And finds variety in one. 


Various READINGS. 


Stanza the first, verse the first. And changing.| The oa 


~ 
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and in some manuscripts is written thus, &, but that in 
the Cotton Library writes it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor ere would.| Aldus reads it 
ever would ; but as this would hurt the metre, we have 
restored it to its genuine reading, by observing that 
syneresis which had been neglected by ignorant tran- 
scribers, 

Ibid. In my heart.] Scaliger and others, on my 
heart. 

Verse the fourth. J found a dart.| The Vatican 
manuscript for J reads 7¢, but this must have been the 
hallucination of the transcriber, who probably mistook 
the dash of the Jfora T. 7 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal stroke. | 
Scioppius, Salmasius, and many others, for the read a, 
but I have stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her wit.| Some manuscripts 
have it his wit, others your, others their wit. But as I 
find Corinna to be the name of a woman in other authors, 
I cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. A long and lasting 
anguish.| The German manuscript reads a lasting pas- 
ston, but the rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Belvidera I endure.| Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should change Bel- 
videra into Pelvidera; Pelvis being used by several of 
the ancient comic writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymology of the word is very visible, and 
Pelvidera will signify a lady who often looks in her glass, 
as indeed she had very good reason, if she had all those 
beauties which our poet here ascribes to her. : 

Verse the third. Hourly I sigh and hourly languish. | 
Some for the word hourly read daily, and others nightly ; 
the last has great authorities of it’s side. : 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.| The elder Ste- 
vens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a thousand 
beauties.| In several copies we meet with a hundred 
beauties, by the usual error of the transcribers, who 
_ probably omitted a cypher, and had not taste enough to 
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know, that the word thousand was ten times a greater 
compliment to the poet’s mistress than an hundred. 
Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one.| Most 
of the ancient manuscripts have it zm two. Indeed so 
many of them concur in this last reading, that I am 
very much in doubt whether it ought not to take place. 
There are but two reasons which incline me to the read- 
ing, as I have published it; first, because the rhyme, 
and, secondly, because the sense is preserved by it. It 


might likewise proceed from the oscitancy of transcrib- 


ers, who, to dispatch their work the sooner, used to 
write all numbers in cypher, and seeing the figure 1 
followed by a little dash of the pen, as is customary in 
old manuscripts, they perhaps mistook the dash for a 
second figure, and by casting up both together com- 
posed out of them the figure 2... But this I shall leave 


to the learned, without determining any thing ina . 


matter of so great uncertainty.’ 


No. 471. SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 
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Tue time present seldom affords sufficient employment 
to the mind of man. Objects of pain or pleasure, love 


or admiration, do not lie thick enough together in life 


to keep the soul in constant action, and supply an im- 
mediate exercise to its faculties. In order, therefore, to 
remedy this defect, that the mind may not want busi- 
ness, but always have materials for thinking, she is en- 
dowed with certain powers, that can recal what is past, 
and anticipate what is to come. Bey: 


‘ 


« Mr. Addison knew how to proportion the expence of his wit, to the 


worth of his subject. There is more good sense, as well as true hu- 
mour, in this little paper, than in the long laboured work of St. Hya- 


einth, which goes under the name of, “ Le Chef @ Cuore d’un Inconnu.” 
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That wonderful faculty, which we call the memory, 
is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
present to entertain us. It is like those repositories in 
several animals, that are filled with stores of their former 
food, on which they may ruminate when their present 
pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant mo- 
ments, and prevents any chasms of thought by ideas of 
what is past, we have other faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. These are the pas- 
sions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward into futurity, 
and bring up to our present thoughts objects that lie 
hid in the remotest depths of time. We suffer misery, 
and enjoy happiness, before they are in being; we can 
set the sun and stars forward, or lose sight of them by 
wandering into those retired parts of eternity, when the 
heavens and earth shall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence of a 
creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose thoughts 
are not? But I shall, in this paper, confine myself to 
that particular passion which goes by the name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transient, that 
man would be a very miserable being, were he not 
endowed with this passion, which gives him a taste of 
those good things that may possibly come into his pos- 
session. ‘ We should hope for every thing that is good, 
(says the old poet Linus,) because there is nothing which 
may not be hoped for, and nothing but what the gods 
are able to give us.’ Hope quickens all the still parts 
of life, and keeps the mind awake in her most remiss 
and indolent hours. It gives habitual serenity and good 
humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the soul, that 
cheers and gladdens her, when she does not attend to it. 
It makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Besides these several advantages which rise from 
hope, there is another which is none of the least, and 
that is, its great efficacy in preserving us from setting 
too high a value on present enjoyments. The saying 
of Ceesar is very well known. When he had given away 

VOL, IV, 2G 
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all his estate in gratuities among his friends, one of 


them asked what he had left for himself; to which that — 


great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity 
hindered him from prizing what he was certainly pos- 
sessed of, and turned all his thoughts upon something 
more valuable that he had in view. I question not but 
every reader will draw a moral from this story, and 
apply it to himself without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora’s box (which many of the 
learned believe was formed among the heathens upon 
the tradition of the fall of man) shews us how deplora- 
ble a state they thought the present life without hope. 
To set forth the utmost condition of misery they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora: upon 
his lifting up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out 
all the calamities and distempers incident to men, from 


which, ’till that time, they had been altogether exempt. 


Hope, who had been enclosed in the cup with so much 
bad company, instead of flying off with the rest, stuck 
so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down upon her. 


I shall make but two reflections upon what I have. 


hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so happy as 


that which is full of hope, especially when the hope is 


well grounded, and when the object of it is of an exalted 


kind, andi in its nature proper to make the person happy 


who ‘enjoys it. This proposition must be very evident to 
those who consider how. few are the present enjoyments 
of the most happy man, and how insufficient to give him 
an entire satisfaction and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious life is 


that which most abounds in a well-er ounded hope, and 


such an one as is fixed on objects that are capable of mak- 
ing us entirely happy. This hope in a religious man, is 
much more sure and certain than the hope-of any tem- 
poral blessing, as it is strengthened not only by reason, 
but by faith. It has.at the same time its eye perpetually 


fixed on that state, which implies in the very notion of 


it, the most full and most compleat happiness. 
I have before shewn how the influence of hope in 


| 
| 
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general sweetens life, and makes our present condition 
supportable, if not pleasing; but a religious hope has 
still greater advantages. It does not only bear up the 
mind under her sufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be the instruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advantage above any 
other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the dying 
man, and to fill his mind not only with secret comfort 
and refreshment, but sometimes with rapture and trans- 
port. He triumphs in his agonies, whilst the soul 
springs forward with delight to the great object which 
she has always had in view, and leaves the body with 
an expectation of being re-united to her in a glorious 
and joyful resurrection. fon 

I shall conclude this essay with those emphatical ex- 
pressions of a lively hope, which the psalmist made use 
of in the midst of those dangers and adversities which 
surrounded him ; for the following passage had its present 
and personal, as well as its future and prophetic sense. 
“I have set the Lord always before me: because he is 
at my right hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth : my flesh also shall 
rest in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt shew me the path of life: in thy presence is 
fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.” 


_-* This paper seems to be made up of such casual. hints as occurred to 
the writer at the time of composing it. But the subject of futurity 
warmed the breast of this good man, and gave to his expression a force 
and spirit, which we do not always find in his more laboured discourses 
on moral subjects. 
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No. 475. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
— 


Que res in se neque consilium neque modum 
Habet ullum, eam consilio regere non potes. 


TER. 


It is an old observation, which has been made of poli- 
ticians who would rather ingratiate themselves with their 
sovereign, than promote his real service, that they ac- 
commodate their counsels to his inclinations, and advise 


him to such actions only as his heart is naturally set 


upon. The privy-counsellor of one in love must ob- 
serve the same conduct, unless he would forfeit the 
friendship of the person who desires his advice. I have 
known several odd cases of this nature. Hipparchus 
was going to marry a common woman, but being re- 
solved to do nothing without the advice of his friend 
Philander, he consulted him upon the occasion. Phi- 
lander told him his mind freely, and represented his 
mistress to him in such strong colours, that the next 
morning he received a challenge for his pains, and be- 
fore twelve o’clock was run through the body by the 
man who had asked his advice. Celia was more prudent 
on the like occasion; she desired Leonilla to give her 
opinion freely upon a young fellow who made his ad- 
dresses to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with 
sreat frankness, that she looked upon him as one of the 
most worthless— Celia, foreseeing what a character 


she was to expect, begged her not to go on, for that she » 


had ‘been privately married to him above a fortnight. 
The truth of it is, a woman seldom asks advice before 
she has bought her wedding-clothes. When she has 
made her own choice, for form’s sake she sends a conge 
d’elire to her friends. 7 

If we look into the secret springs and motives that set 


people at work on these occasions, and put them upon 


asking advice, which they never intend to take ; I look 
upon it to be none of the least, that they are incapable 


a? | de 
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of keeping a secret which is so very pleasing to them. 
A girl longs to tell her confident, that she hopes to be 
married in a little time, and, in order to talk of the pretty 
fellow that dwells so much in her thoughts, asks her very 
gravely, what she would advise her to in a case of so 
much difficulty. Why else should Melissa, who had not 
a thousand pounds in the world, go into every quarter 
of the town to ask her acquaintance whether they would 
advise her to take Tom Townly, that made his addresses 
to her with an estate of five thousand a year? ’Tis very 
pleasant, on this occasion, to hear the lady propose her 
doubts, and to see the pains she is at to get over them. 

T must not here omit a practice that is in use among 
the vainer part of our own sex, who will often ask a 
friend’s advice, in relation to a fortune whom they are 
never likely to come at. Will Honeycomb, who is now 
on the verge of threescore, took me aside not long since, 
and asked me in his most serious look, whether I would 
advise him to marry my Lady Betty Single, who, by the 
way, is one of the greatest fortunes about town. I stared 
him full in the face upon so strange a question ; upon 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding, that he was resolved to do no- 
thing in a matter of such consequence without my 
approbation. Finding he would have an answer, I told 
him, if he could get the lady’s consent, he had mine. 
This is about the tenth match which, to my knowledge, 
Will has consulted his friends upon, without ever open- 
ing his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the following 
letter, which comes to me from some notable young 
female scribe, who, by the contents of it, seems to have 
carried matters so far, that she is ripe for asking advice; 
but as I would not lose her good-will, nor forfeit the re- 
putation which I have with her for wisdom, I shall only 
communicate the letter to the public, without returning 
- any answer to it. 


«© MR. SPECTATOR, 
“Now, sir, the thing is this: Mr. Shapely is the 
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prettiest gentleman about town. | He is very tall, but — 
not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. His 
mouth is made I do not know how, but it is the prettiest 
that I ever saw in my life. He is always laughing, for 
he has an infinite deal of wit. If you did but see how 
he rolls his stockings! he has a thousand pretty fancies, 
and I am sure, if you saw him, you weuld like him. He 
is a very good scholar, and can talk Latin as fast as 
English. I wish you could but see him dance. . Now 
you must understand poor Mr. Shapely has no estate ; 
but how can he help that, you know ? and yet my friends 
are so unreasonable as to be always teazing me about 
him, because he has no estate: but I am sure he has that 
that is better than an estate; for he is a good-natured, 
ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, handsome man, 
and I am obliged to him for his civilities ever since I saw 
him. I forgot to tell you that he has black eyes, and 
looks upon me now and then as if he had tears in them. 
And yet my friends are so unreasonable, that they would 
have me be uncivil to him. I have a good portion which 
they cannot hinder me of, and I shall be fourteen on the 
29th day of August next, and am therefore willing to 
settle in the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. — 
Shapely. But every body I advise with here is poor — 
Mr. Shapely’s enemy. I desire, therefore, you will give — 
me your advice, for I know you are a wise man ; and if 
you advise me well, I am resolved to follow it. I heartily 
wish you could see him dance, and am, . ) 
| « Sir, your most humble servant, B. D.” | 
‘¢ He loves your Spectators mightily.” 


ne 
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Lucidus ordo. 
Hor. 


Aone my daily papers which I bestow on the pub- 
lic, there are some which are written with regularity 
and method, and others that run out into the wildness — 
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of those compositions which go by the name of Essays. 
As for the first, I have the whole scheme of the discourse 
in my mind before I set pen to paper. In the other 
kind of writing, it is sufficient that I have several thoughts 
on a subject, without troubling myself to range them in 
such order, that they may seem to grow out of one an- 
other, and be disposed under the proper heads. Seneca 
and Montaigne are patterns for writing in this last kind, 
as Tully and Aristotle excel in the other. When I read 
an, author of genius who writes without method, I fancy 
myself in a wood that abounds with a great many noble 
objects, rising among one another in the greatest con- 
fusion and disorder. When I read a methodical dis- 
course, [ am in a regular plantation, and can place my- 
self in its several centers, so as to take a view of all the ~ 
lines and walks that are struck from them. You may 
ramble in the one a whole day together, and every mo- 
ment discover something or other that is new to you ; 
but when you have done, you will find but a confused 
imperfect notion of the place: in the other, your eye 
commands the whole prospect, and gives you such an 
idea of it, as is not easily worn out of the memory. 
Irregularity and want of method are only supportable 
in men of great learning or genius, who are often too full 
to be exact, and therefore chuse to throw down their 
pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be at the 
pains of stringing them. , 
Method is of advantage to a work, both in respect to 
the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, it is a 
great help to his invention. When a man has planned 
his discourse, he finds a great many thoughts rising out 
of every head, that do not offer themselves upon the 
general survey of a subject. His thoughts are at the 
same time more intelligible, and better discover their 
drift and meaning, when they are placed in their proper 
lights, and follow one another in a regular series, than 
when they are thrown together without order and con- 
nection. There is always an obscurity in confusion, and 
the same sentence that would have enlightened the read- 
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er in one part of a discourse, perplexes him in another. 
For the same reason, likewise, every thought in a me- 
thodical discourse shews itself in its greatest beauty, as 
the several figures in a piece of painting receive new 
grace from their disposition in the picture. The advan- 
tages of a reader from a methodical discourse, are cor- 
respondent with those of the writer. He comprehends 
every thing easily, takes it in with pleasure and retains 
it long. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation 
than in writing, provided a man would talk to make 
himself understood. I, who hear a thousand coffee- 
house debates every day, am very sensible of this want of 
method in the thoughts of my honest countrymen. There 
is not one dispute in ten which is managed in those 
schools of politics, where, after the three first sentences, 


the question is not entirely lost. Our disputants put me 


in mind of the skuttle-fish, that when he is unable to 
extricate himself, blackens all the water about him till 
he becomes invisible. The man who does not know 
_ how to methodize his thoughts, has always, to borrow a 
phrase from the Dispensary, ‘a barren superfluity of 


words;’ the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of | 


leaves. 
Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immethodical 


disputants of any that has fallen under my observation. - 


Tom has read enough to make him very impertinent ; 
his knowledge is sufficient to raise doubts, but not to 
clear them. It is pity that he has so much learning, or 
that he has not a great deal more. With these qualifi- 
_ cations Tom sets up for a Free-thinker, finds a ereat many 
things to blame in the constitution of his country, and 
gives shrewd intimations that he does not believe another 
world. In short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts 
will give him leave. He has got about half a dozen com- 
mon-place topics, into which he never fails to turn the 
conversation, whatever was the occasion of it: though 


the matter in debate be about Doway or Denain, it is 


ten to one but half his discourse runs upon the unreason- 
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ableness of bigotry and priest-craft. This makes Mr. 
Puzzle the admiration of all those who have less sense 
than himself, and the contempt of all those who have 
more. There is none in town whom Tom dreads so 
much as my friend Will Dry.. Will, who is acquainted 
with Tom’s Logic, when he finds him running off the 
question, cuts him short with a ‘ What then? we 
allow all this to be true, but what is it to our present 
purpose?’ I have known Tom eloquent half an hour 
together, and triumphing, as he thought, in the superi- 
ority of argument, when he has been non-plused on a 
sudden by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to tell the company 
what it was that he endeavoured to prove. In short, 
Dry is a man of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantages over Puzzle, that a small 
body of regular troops would gain over a numberless un- 
disciplined militia. : 


No. 477. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


An me ludit amabilis 
Insania ? audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amene 
Quos et aque subeunt et aure. 
Hor, 


meee 


<< SIR, 


« Havine lately read your essay on the pleasures of the 
imagination, I was so taken with your thoughts upon 
some of our English gardens, that I cannot forbear 
troubling you with a letter upon that subject. I am 
one, you must know, who am looked upon as a hu- 
mourist in gardening. I have several acres about my 
house, which I call my garden, and which a skilful 
gardener would not know what to call. It is a confusion 
of kitchen and parterre, orchard and flower-garden, 
which lie so mixed and interwoven with one another, 
that if a foreigner who had seen nothing of our country, 
should be conveyed into my garden at his first landing, 
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he would look upon it as a natural wilderness, and one 
of the uncultivated parts of our country. My flowers 
grow up in several parts of the garden in the greatest 
luxuriancy and profusion. I amso far from being fond of 
any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that if I meet 
with any one in a field which pleases me, I give it a 
place in my garden. By this means, when a stranger 
walks with me, he is surprised to see several large spots 
of ground covered with ten thousand different colours, 


and has often singled out flowers that he might have met. 


with under a common hedge, in a field or in a meadow, 
as some of the greatest beauties of the place. The only 
method I observe in this particular, is to range in the 
same quarter the products of the same season, that they 
may make their appearance together, and compose a 
picture of the greatest variety. ‘There is the same irre- 
eularity in my plantations, which run into as great a 
wilderness as their natures will permit. I take in none 
that do not naturally rejoice in the soil, and am pleased 
when I am walking in a labyrinth of my own raising, 
not to know whether the next tree I shall meet with is 
an apple or an oak, an elm ora pear-tree. My kitchen 
has likewise its particular quarters assigned it; for be- 
sides the wholesome luxury which that place abounds 
with, I have always thought a kitchen-garden a more 
pleasant sight than the finest orangery, or artificial 
green-house. I love to see every thing in its perfection, 
and am more pleased to survey my rows of coleworts 
and cabbages, with a thousand nameless pot-herbs, 
springing up intheir full fragrancy and verdure, than to 


see the tender plants of foreign countries kept alive by 


artificial heats, or withering in an air or soil that are not 
adapted to them. I must not omit, that there is a foun- 
tain rising in the upper part of my garden, which forms 
a little wandering rill, and administers to the pleasure as 
well as the plenty of the place. I have so conducted it, 
that it visits most of my plantations; and have taken 


particular care to let it run in the same manner as it 


would do in an open field, so that it generally passes 
through banks of violets and primroses, plats of willows, 
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or other plants, that seem to be of its own producing: 
There is another circumstance in which I am very par- 
ticular, or, as my neighbours call me, very whimsical: 
as my garden invites into it all the birds of the country, 
by offering them the conveniency of springs and shades, 
solitude and shelter, I do not suffer any one to destroy 
their nests in the spring, or. drive them from their usual 
haunts in fruit-time. I value my garden more for being 
full of blackbirds than cherries, and very frankly give 
them fruit for their songs. By this means I have always 
the music of the season in its perfection, and am highly 
delighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping about my 
walks, and shooting before my eye across the several 
little glades and alleys that I pass through. I think there 
are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens, are epigram- 
matists and sonneteers in this art ; contrivers of bowers: 
and grottos, treillages and cascades, are romance writers, 
ise and London are our heroic poets; and if, asa 
critic, I may single out any passage of their works to 
commend, I shall take notice of that part in the upper 
garden at Kensington, which was at first nothing but a 
gravel-pit. It must have been a fine genius for garden- 
ing, that could have thought of forming such an un- 
sightly hollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit 
the eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as that 
which it is now wrought into. To give this particular 
spot of ground the greater effect, they have made a 
very pleasing contrast; for as on one side of the. walk 
you see this hollow basin, with its several little planta-. 
tions lying so conveniently under the eye of the behold- 
er; on the other side of it there appears a seeming 
mount, made up of trees rising one higher than an- 
other in proportion as they approach the centre. A 
spectator, who has not heard this account of it, would 
think this circular mount was not only a real one, but 
that it had been actually scooped out of that hollow 
space which I have before mentioned. I never yet met 
with any one who had walked in this garden, who was 
not struck with that part of it which I have here men- 
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tioned. As for myself, you will find, by the account 
which I have already given you, that my compositions 
in gardening are altogether after the Pindaric manner, 
and run into the beautiful wildness of nature, without 
affecting the nicer elegancies of art. What I am now 
going to mention, will, perhaps, deserve your attention 
more than any thing I have yet said. I find that in the 
discourse which I spoke of at the beginning of my letter, 
you are against filling an English garden with ever- 
greens; and indeed I am so far of your opinion, that I 
can by no means think the verdure of an. ever-green 
comparable to that which shoots out naturally, and 
clothes our trees in the summer-season. But I have 
often wondered that those who are like myself, and love 
to live in gardens, have never thought of contriving a 
winter-garden, which would consist of such trees only as 
never cast the leaves. We have very often little snatches 
of sunshine and fair weather in the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days in 
November and January that are as agreeable as any in 
the finest months. At such times, therefore, 1 think 
there could not be a greater pleasure, than to walk in 
such a winter-garden as I have proposed. In the sum- 
mer-season the whole country blooms, and is a kind of 
garden, for which reason we are not so sensible of those 
beauties that at this time may be every where met with ; 
but when nature is in her desolation, and presents us 
with nothing but bleak and barren prospects, there is 
something unspeakably chearful in a spot of ground 
which is covered with trees that smile amidst all the 
rigours of winter, and give us a view of the most gay 
season in the midst of that which is the most dead and 
melancholy. I have so far indulged myself in this 
thought, that I have set apart a whole acre of ground 
for the executing of it. The walls are covered with ivy 
instead of vines. The laurel, the hornbeam, and the 
holly, with many other trees and plants of the same 
nature, grow so thick in it, that you cannot imagine a 
more lively scene. The glowing redness of the berries, 
with which they are hung at this time, vies with the 


' 
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verdure of their leaves, and are apt to inspire the heart 
of the beholder with that vernal delight which you have 
somewhere taken notice of in your former papers. It is 
very pleasant, at the same time, to see the several kinds 
of birds retiring into this little green spot, and enjoying 
themselves among the branches and foliage, when my 
great garden, which I have before mentioned to you, 
does not afford a single leaf for their shelter. 

“ You must know, sir, that I look upon the pleasure 
which we take in a garden, as one of the most innocent 
delights in human life. A garden was the habita- 
tion of our first parents before the fall. It is naturally 
apt to fill the mind with calmness and tranquillity, and 
to lay all its turbulent passions at rest. It gives us a 
great insight into the contrivance and wisdom of Proyi- 
dence, and suggests innumerable subjects for meditation. 
I cannot but think the very complacency and satisfac- 
tion which a man takes in these works of nature, to bea 
laudable, if not a virtuous habit of mind. For all which 
reasons I hope you will pardon the length of my present 
letter.’ 

“Lam, sir,” &c. 


No. 481. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 
<M Be 


Uti non 
Compositus melius cum Bitho Bacchius, in jus 
Acres procurrunt 
Hor. 


| Iv is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the differ- 
ent notions, which different persons have of the same 


* We see, by this agreeable paper, that the author valued himself on 
the hint, before given, in No. 114, on the manner of laying out gardens. 
But the praise of having invented this species of gardening, is a poor 
thing, when compared with that elegant and virtwous habit of mind, 
which disposed and qualified him for the enjoyment of such simple 
pleasures. 
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thing. If men of low condition. very often set a value 
on things which are not prized by those who are in @ 
higher station of life, there are many things these esteem 
which are in no: value among persons of an inferior 


rank, Common people are, in particular, very much 


astonished, when they hear of those solemn contests and 
debates, which are made among the great upon the punc- 
tilios of a public ceremony; and wonder to hear that any 
business of consequence should be retarded by those 


little circumstances, which they represent to themselves 


as trifling and insignificant. I am mightily pleased 
with a porter’s decision in one of Mr. Southern’s plays, 


which is founded upon that fine distress of a virtuous. 


woman’s marrying a second husband, while her first 
was yet living. The first husband, who was supposed 
to have been dead, returning to his house after a long 
absence, raises a noble perplexity for the tragic part 
of the play. In the mean while, the nurse and the 
porter conferring upon the difficulties that would ensue 
in such a case, honest Sampson thinks the matter may 


be easily decided, and solves it very judiciously, by the 


old proverb, that if his first master be still living, ‘ The 
man must have his mare again.’ There is nothing in my 
time which has so much surprised and confounded the 
greatest part of my honest countrymen, as the present 
controversy between Count Rechteren and Monsieur 
Mesnager, which employs the wise heads of so many 
nations, and holds all the affairs of Europe in suspense. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encompassed 
with a circle of inferior politicians, one of them, after 
having read over the news very attentively, broke out 
into the following remarks. ‘ I am afraid (says he) this 
unhappy rupture between the footmen at Utrecht will 
retard the peace of Christendom. I wish the Pope may 
not be at the bottom of it. His holiness has a very 
good hand at fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss 


Cantons have lately experienced to their cost. If Mon- 


sieur What-d’ye-call-him’s domestics will not come.to 
an accommodation, I do not know how the quarrel can 


be ended, but by a religious war.’ 


— 


' 
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‘Why truly,’ says a wiseacre that.sat by him, ¢ were I 
as the king of France, I would scorn to take part with 
the footmen of either side: here’s all the business. of 
Europe stands still, because Monsieur Mesnager’s man 
has had his head broke. If Count Rectrum had given 
them a pot of ale after it, all would have been well, with- 
out any of this bustle; but they say he is a warm man, 
and does not care to be made mouths at.’ | 

Upon this, one, that had held his tongue hitherto, 
began to exert himself; declaring that he was very well 
pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Christian princes 
took this matter into their serious consideration; for 
that lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical, as 
they are now-a-days, and that he should be glad to see 
them taken down in the treaty of peace, if it might be 
done without prejudice to the public affairs. 

One, who sat at the other end of the table, and seemed 
to be in the interests of the French king, told them, that 
they did not take the matter right, for that his most 
Christian Majesty did not resent this matter because it 
was an injury done to Monsieur Mesnager’s footmen ; 
‘for (says he) what are Monsieur Mesnager’s footmen 
to him ? but because it was done to_his subjects. Now, 
(says he) let me tell you, it would look very odd for a 
subject of France to have a bloody nose, and his sove- 
reign not to take notice of it. He is obliged in honour 
to defend his people against hostilities; and if the Dutch 
will be so insolent to a crowned head, as, in any wise, 
to cuff or kick those who are under his protection, I 
think he is in the right to call them to an account for it.’ 

This distinction set the controversy upon a new foot, 
and seemed to be very well approved by most that 
heard it, till a little warm fellow, who declared himself 
a friend to the house of Austria, fell most unmercifully 
upon his Gallic Majesty, as encouraging his subjects to 
make mouths at their betters, and afterwards skreening 
them from the punishment that was due to their inso- 
lence. To which he added, that the French nation was 
so addicted to grimace, that if there was not a stop put 
to it at the general congress, there would be no walking 
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the streets for them in a time of peace, especially if they 
continued masters of the West Indies. The little man 
proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring, that 
if the allies were of his mind, he would oblige the French 
king to burn his gallies, and tolerate the Protestant 
religion in his dominions, before he would sheath his 
sword. He concluded with calling Monsieur Mesnager 
an insignificant prig. 

The dispute was now growing very warm, and one 
does not know where it would have ended, had not a 
young man of about one and twenty, who seems to have 
been brought up with an eye to the law, taken the de- 
bate into his hand, and given it as his opinion, that 
neither Count Rechteren nor Monsieur Mesnager had 
behaved themselves right in this affair. ‘ Count Rech- 
teren (says he) should have made affidavit that his ser- 
vants had been affronted, and then Monsieur Mesnager 
would have done him justice, by taking away their 
liveries from them, or some other way that he might 
have thought the most proper; for let me tell you, if a 
man makes a mouth at me, I am not to knock the teeth 
out of it for his pains. Then again, as for Monsieur | 
Mesnager, upon his servant’s being beaten, why! he 
might have had his action of assault and battery. But 
as the case now stands, if you will have my opinion, I 
think they ought to bring it to referees.’ 

I heard a great deal more of this conference, but I 
must confess with little edification ; for all I could learn 
at last from these honest gentlemen, was, that the matter 
in debate was of too high a nature for such heads as 
theirs, or mine, to comprehend. 
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No. 482. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 
cea sf 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant. 
Lucr. 


Wen I have published any single paper that falls in 
with the popular taste, and pleases more than ordinary, 
it always brings me in a great return of letters. My 
Tuesday’s discourse, wherein I gave several admonitions 
to the fraternity of the Henpecked, has already pro- 
duced me very many correspondents; the reason I can- 
not guess at, unless it be that such a discourse is of 
general use, and every married man’s money. An honest 
tradesman, who dates his letter from Cheapside, sends 
me thanks in the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet 
as often as their wives will give them leave, and stay to- 
gether till they are sent for home. He informs me, that 
my paper has administered great consolation to their 
whole club, and desires me to give some further ac- 
count of Socrates, and to acquaint them in whose reign 
he lived, whether he was a citizen or courtier, whether 
he buried Xantippe, with many other particulars: for 
that by his sayings he appears to have been a very wise 
man, and a good christian. Another, who writes him- 
self Benjamin Bamboo, tells me, that being coupled with 
a shrew, he had endeavoured to tame her by such lawful 
means as those which I mentioned in my last Tuesday’s 
paper, and that in his wrath he had often gone further 
than Bracton allows in those cases; but that for the 
future he was resolved to bear it like a man of temper 
and learning, and consider her only as one who lives in 
his house to teach him philosophy. ‘Tom Dapperwit 
says, that he agrees with me in that whole discourse, 
excepting only the last sentence, where I affirm the 
married state to be either a heaven or a hell. Tom has 
been at the charge of a penny upon this occasion, to 
tell me, that by his experience it is neither one nor the 
VOL. IV. 2H 
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other, but rather that middle kind of state commonly 


known by the name of Purgatory. | 

The fair sex have likewise obliged me with their re- 
flections upon the same discourse. A lady, who calls 
herself Euterpe, and seems a woman of letters, asks me 
whether I am for establishing ‘the Salick law in every 
family, and why is it not fit that a woman who has dis- 
cretion and learning should sit at the helm, when the 
husband is weak and illiterate? Another, of a quite 
contrary character, subscribes herself Xantippe, and tells 
me, that she follows the example of her name-sake ; for 
being married to a bookish man, who has no knowledge 
of the world, she is forced to take their affairs into her 
own hands, and to spirit him up now and then, that he 
may not grow musty, and unfit for conversation. — 

After this abridgment of some letters which are come 
to my hands upon this occasion, I shall publish one of 
them at large. 


<< Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

«¢ You have given us a lively picture of that kind of 
husband who comes under the denomination of the 
henpeck’d ; but I do not remember that you have ever 
touched upon one that is of the quite different character, 
and who, in several places of England, goes by the’‘name 
of a Cot-quean. I have the misfortune to be joined for 
life with one of this character, who in reality is more’a 
woman than I am. He was bred up under the tuition 
of a tender mother, till she had made him as good an 
housewife as herself. He could preserve apricots, and 
make jellies, before he had been two years out of the 
nursery. He was never suffered to go abroad, for fear 
of catching cold: when he should have been’ hunting 
down a buck, he was by his mother’s side learning how 
to season it, or put it in crust; and was making paper- 
boats with his sisters, at an age when other young 
gentlemen are crossing the seas, or travelling into foreign 


countries. He has the whitest hand that you ever saw 


in your life, and raises paste better than any woman in 
England. These qualifications make him a sad husband: 
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he is perpetually in the kitchen, and has a thousand 
squabbles with the cook-maid. He is better acquainted 
with the milk-score, than his steward’s accounts. _ I fret 
to death when I hear him find fault with a dish that is 
not dressed to his liking, and instructing his friends that 
dine with him in the best pickle for a walnut, or sauce 
for an haunch of venison. With all this, he is a very 
good-natured husband, and never fell out with me in his 
life but once, upon the over-roasting of a dish of wild- 
fowl: at the same time I must own I would rather he 
was a man of a rough temper, that would treat me 
harshly sometimes, than of such an effeminate busy na- 
ture in a province that does not belong to him. Since 
you have given us the character of a wife who wears the 
breeches, pray say something of a husband that wears 
the petticoat. Why should not a female character be 
as ridiculous in a man, as a male character in one of 
our sex? 


“© T am,’ -&c, 


No. 483. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit 


Hor. 


WE cannot be guilty of a greater act of uncharitable- 
ness, than to interpret the afflictions which befal our 
neighbours, as punishments and judgments. It aggra- 
vates the evil to him who suffers, when he looks upon 
himself as the mark of divine vengeance, and abates the 
compassion of those towards him, who regard him in so 
dreadful alight. This humour of turning every misfor- 
tune into a judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of 
religion, which, in its own nature, produces good-will 
towards men, and puts the mildest construction upon 
every accident that befals them. In this case, therefore, 
it is not religion that sours a man’s temper, but it is his 
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temper that sours his religion: people of gloomy un- 
chearful imaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will discover 
their natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts, 
words, and actions. As the finest wines have often the 
taste of the soil, so even the most religious thoughts often 
draw something that is particular from the constitution 
of the mind in which they arise. When folly or super- 
stition strike in with this natural depravity of temper, it 
is not in the power, even of religion itself, to preserve 
the character of the person who is possessed with it, 
from appearing highly absurd and ridiculous. , 
An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall conceal 
under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest discoverer of 
judgments that I have met with. She can tell you what 
sin it was that set such a man’s house on fire, or blew 
down his barns. ‘Talk to her of an unfortunate young 
lady that lost her beauty by the small-pox, she fetches 
a deep sigh, and tells you, that when she had a fine face 


she was always looking on it in her glass. Tell her of a ~ 


piece of good fortune that has befallen one of her ac- 
quaintance; and she wishes it may prosper with her, 
but her mother used one of her nieces very barbarously. 
Her usual remarks turn upon people who had great 
estates, but never enjoyed them, by reason of some flaw 


in their own, or their father’s behaviour. She can give — 


you the reason why such an one died childless: why 


such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth: why — 


such an one was unhappy in her marriage: why one 


broke his leg on such a particular spot of ground ; and — 4 
why another was killed with a back-sword, rather than — 


with any other kind of weapon. She has a crime for 
every misfortune that can befal any of her acquaintance; 
and when she hears of a robbery that has been made,* or 
a murder that has been committed, enlarges more on the 


guilt of the suffering person, than on that of the thief or 


the assassin. In short, she is so good a Christian, that 


* A robbery that has been made,] To make a robbery, is not good 
English. 3 


% 
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whatever happens to herself is a trial, and whatever 
happens to her neighbours is a judgment. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary life, is 
sufficient to expose it; but when it appears in'a pomp 
and dignity of style, it is very apt to amuse and terrify 

the mind of the reader. Herodotus and Plutarch very 
_ often apply their judgments as impertinently as the old 
woman I have before mentioned, though their manner 
of relating them makes the folly itself appear venerable. 
Indeed, most historians, as well Christian as Pagan, have 
fallen into this idle superstition, and spoken of ill suc- 
cess, unforeseen disasters, and terrible events, as if they 
had been let into the secrets of Providence, and made 
acquainted with that private conduct by which the 
world is governed. One would think several of our own 
historians, in particular, had many revelations of this kind 
made to them. Our old English monks seldom let any 
of their kings depart in peace, who had endeavoured to 
diminish the power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics 
were in those times possessed. William the Conqueror’s 
race generally found their judgments in the New Forest, 
where their father had pulled down churches and mo- 
nasteries. In short, read one of the chronicles written b 
an author of this frame of mind, and you would think 
you were reading a history of the kings of Israel or Ju- 
dah, where the -historians were actually inspired, and 
where, by a particular scheme of Providence, the kings 
were distinguished by judgments or blessings, according 
as they promoted idolatry or the worship of the true God. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging upon 
misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable in regard 
to the person on whom they fall, but very presumptuous 
in regard to him who is supposed to inflict them. It is 
a strong argument for a state of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous persons are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vicious persons prosperous ; which is wholly 
repugnant to the nature of a Being who appears infinitely 
wise and good in all his works, unless we may suppose 
that such a promiscuous and undistinguishing distribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was necessary for carrying 
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on the designs of Providence in this life, will be rectified 


and made amends forin another. We are not, therefore, 


to expect that fire should fall from heaven in the ordi- 


nary course of Providence; nor when we see triumphant. 


guilt or depressed virtue in particular persons, that om- 
nipotence will make bare its holy arm in the defence of 
the one, or punishment of the other. It is sufficient 
that there is a day set apart for the hearing and requit- 
ing of both according to their respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any par- 
ticular crimes, may appear from several considerations. 


I shall only mention two: first, that generally speaking, 


there is no calamity or affliction, which is supposed to 
have happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which 
does not sometimes happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue. When Diagoras the atheist was on board 
one of the Athenian ships, there arose a very violent 
tempest ; upon which the mariners told him, that it was 
a just judgment upon them for having taken so impious 
aman on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon 
the rest of the ships that were in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board every 
vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the same cala- 


mities, and subject to the same accidents; and when. 


we see any one of the species under any particular op- 
pression, we should look upon it as arising from the 
common lot of human nature, rather than from the guilt 
of the person who suffers. 

Another consideration, that may check our presump-. 
tion in putting such a construction upon a misfortune, 
is this, that it is impossible for us to know what are ca- 
lamities and what are blessings. How many accidents 
have passed for misfortunes, which have turned to the 
welfare and prosperity of the persons in whose lot they 
have fallen ? how many disappointments have, in their 
consequences, saved a man from ruin? If we could look 
into the effects of every thing, we might be allowed to 
pronounce boldly upon blessings and judgments; but 
for a man to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, 
and 1 in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of rash- 


, -? 
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ness and folly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, which 
was in great reputation among the heathens, for we see 
it quoted by all the ancient authors, both Greek and 
Latin, who have written upon the immortality of the 
soul, may teach us a caution in this matter. These two 
brothers, being the sons of a lady who was priestess 
of Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the temple at the 
time of a great solemnity, the persons being absent, who 
by their office were to have drawn her chariot on that 
occasion. The mother was so transported with this in- 
stance of filial duty, that she petitioned her goddess to 
bestow upon them the greatest gift that could be given 
to men; upon which they were both cast into a deep 
sleep, and the next morning found dead in the temple. 
This was such an event, as would have been construed 
into a judgment, had it happened to the two brothers 
after an act of disobedience, and would doubtless have 
been represented as such by any ancient historian who 
had given us an account of it. 
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EN Dts 


‘TO VOL. IV. 


A. 

ABDIEL, his character exhibits a noble moral, 154. 

Abraham, his lineage traced in Paradise Lost, 203. 

Absence, called by the poets, death in love, 37. Consolations of 
lovers on such occasions, 38. 

Academy for politics, projected at Paris, 243. 

Acarnania, its promontory called Leucate, for what famous, 4. 

Achilles, why.chosen by Homer as the hero of his poem, 94, 

Acquirement, used for acquisition, 331, note. 

Action; in epic poetry, rules respecting it, 88. 

Actions, of a mixt nature, and modified by circumstances, 73. Why 
inadequate expressions of virtue, 74. 

Actors, Roman, their speech on making their exit, 251, 252. 

Adam, description of, in Paradise Lost, 145. His tender address to 
awaken Eve, 148. Relates his history to Raphael, 170. His first 
impressions, 172. Unhappy because alone, 173. In a dream bee 
holds the formation of Eve, 174. His reflection on the pleasures 
of love, compared to those of sense, 175.. His speech to Eve after 
her transgression, 18]. His horror and despair, 188, 189. His 
reconcilement to Eve, 190. His regret on leaving Paradise, 197. 
His visions, 198. Joy at perceiving the Messiah, 204. 

Addison, Mr. seen more to advantage as an imitator of Plato, than of 
Lucian, 305, note.. His amiable mind and elegant genius, wherein 
conspicuous, 310, note. Possesses all the requisites for fine writing, 
331, note. His essay on the pleasures of imagination, the most 
masterly of all his critical works, 336, note. His hint on gardening 
at present attended to, 350, note. Proofs of the elegant and vir- 
tuous habits of his mind, 461, note. Proportions the expence of his 
wit, to the worth of his subject, 448, note. : 

Admiration, one of our most pleasing passions, 29. Of great men, 
lessens on nearer acquaintance with them, 67. A pleasing emotion 
of the mind, 345. : 

Adversity, the post of honour in human life, 31. 

Advice to the fair sex, 85. 

Advice, remarks on asking and giving it in love affairs, 452. 

Aéneas, a perfect character, 92.. Why chosen by Virgil for his here, 

212 ! 


INDEX. 


94, His descent to hell furnished a hint to Milton, 172. His real 
history, 177. 

AEneid, its action short but extended by episodes, 90. Only one 
piece of pleasantry in it, 100. The longest reflection of the author 
in it, 114. Story of the bleeding myrtle, exceptionable, 137. Effect 
of the poem on the imagination, 362. 

/Eschines and his wife, take the Lover’s Leap and are both cured, 23. 

/Esculapius, his letter to the Spectator on the benefits of the Lover’s 
Leap, 12. 

Afllictions of our neighbours, not to be interpreted as judgments, 
467. 

Agur, his prayer, on what consideration founded, 436. 

Ajax, a beautiful distich on, from the Art of Criticism, 61. 

Alczus, laments the fate of Sappho at Leucate, 25. 

Aldus, the printer, more famous than any Doge of Venice, 285. 

Alexandrine instanced in the Art of Criticism, 61. | 

Allegories, certain stories in the Iliad so called, 137. Well chosen, 
their effect in discourse, 375. : 

Allegory of Chremylus and Plutus, 438. | 

Allusions, one great art of a writer, 376. ; 

Amazons, a commonwealth of them, 379. Their education, and 
amusements, 381. Government, 382. Alliance with the male 
republic, 7b. And union, 383. 

Ambition, why implanted by Providence in mankind, 62.' Most in- 
cident to men of the greatest abilities, 63. Produces vanity, 64. 
Why destructive of happiness, 69. Hinders us from attaining the 
great end of our existence, 71. | 

Ancients excel the moderns in works of genius, 52. Inferior to the 
moderns in architecture, 351. 

‘Angels, the battle of, in Paradise Lost, 156. 

Antiochus, his passion for his mother-in-law, how discovered, 17. 

Antiphanes, his representation of the life of man, 229. 

Anvil, Jack, (Sir John Enville), his letter to the Spectator, 239. 

Apollo, his temple on the top of Leucate, by whom frequented, and 
for what purpose, 4. Apollo and the critic, a story, 110. 

Approbation, a curious mode of expressing it, at the theatre, 27. 

Architecture, its tendency to produce the primary pleasures of imagi- 
nation, 351. Noble works of Babylon and Egypt, 351, 352. 
Chinese wall, 7b. Its most striking figures the concave and con- 
vex, 354. 

Arguing in a catechetical method, introduced by Socrates, 33. 

Argumentum basilinum, or baculinum, what, 34. 

Arideus, a youth of Epirus, how cured by the Lover’s Leap, 24. 

' Aristophanes, an allegory on which a play of his is founded, 436. 

' Aristotle the inventor of syllogisms, 33. What he means by great- 
ness of action in epic poetry, 89. His remark on the excitement of 
terror and pity, 95. His rules for epic, why not perfect, 96. The 
best critic because the best logician, 108. A pattern for regular 
writing, 455. 

- Arrogance, offensive to the Deity, 234. 
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Art, its works less pleasing to the imagination than those of: nature;: 
347. 

Art of Criticism, Mr. Addison’s strictures on that poem, a proof of 
his candour and gentleness, 59, note. Passages cited as precepts’ 
and examples, 61. 

Artillery, why introduced into the battle of the angels, 157. 

Aspasia, said to have taught eloquence to Socrates, 47. 

Asteria, her letter to the Spectator on her absent lover, 36. 

Atalanta, an old maid, breaks her neck in the Lover’s Leap, 24. 

Atheism, deprives a man of cheerfulness, 294. 

Athenais, her letter to the Spectator inquiring the situation of the 
Lover’s Leap, 13. 

Augustus, the great poets of his reign; friends and admirers of 
each other, 59.. His saying to his friends on his death-bed, 25}. 
Author, a French one, his remark on two intellectual beings, 252. A 
satirical one, most difficult to tame, 409. 
Authors, for what most to be admired, 278. 


B. 

Babel, tower of, 350. 

Bacon, his aphorism on nature, a prdper motto for modern gardens, 
350. Prescribes a poem or prospect as conducive to health, 339. 
His remark on taste and habit, 405. 7 

Babylon, its noble works of architecture, 351. 

Baker’s chronicle, a favourite book with Sir Roger de Coverley, 
261. 

Balance, the king of Babylon weighed in, 431. Milton’s use of that 
figure, 7b. 

Balk, the king’s palace at, called a Caravansary, 230. 

Balzac (Mons.) instance of his greatness of mind, 278, 

Bamboo, Benjamin, his philosophic resolution on his shrew .of a 
wife, 465. 

Bar, British, gestures of orators there, ridiculous, 328. 

Barnes, Mr. Joshua, the Achilles of the University Greeks, 46. 

Bashfulness, without merit, awkward, 19. Of the English, in all that 
regards religion, 426. 

Battle of the “angels, 155. Speech of Chaos to Satan in allusion to 
it, 156. 

Battus, his passion for Bombyca, how cured by the Lover’s Leap, 23. 

Bavius and Mevius, why the calumniators of Virgil, 59. 

Baxter, his Last Words, 398. 

Bayes, Mr. in the Rehearsal, confines his spirits to speak sense, 369. 

B. D. herjletter to the Spectater about Mr. Shapely, 453. 

Beau’s head dissected, 216. History sf the person ‘to whom it be- 
longed, 218. 

Beauty, a source of pleasure to the sciheinsions 342, Final cause of 
this pleasure, 345. 

Belial, how characterized, 127. 

Belvidera, a critique on a song on her, 446. 

Belus, Jupiter, temple of, 350, 
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Belzebub, described with wonderful majesty, 128. His moderation in 
debate, 129. 

Bigotry, its evil tendency, 318. 

Birds, how affected by colours, 356. 

Biton and Clitobus, story of, 471. 

Blank verse, in what more difficult than rhyme, 106. 

Blast, Lady, an agent for the Whisper news-letter, 422. 

Blown upon, a metaphor well applied, 435, note.. ; 

Boileau, Monsieur, his translation of a fragment from Sappho; I6. 
His remark on fine writing, 60... Answer to Perrault on Homer’s 
similitudes, 124. 

Boccalini, his story of Apollo and the critic, 110: His fable of: the 
traveller and the grasshoppers, 279. . 

Boleyn, Ann, her last letter to King Henry, 313; 314. 

Bossu, supposes the action of the Aineid to begin in the second. 
book, 153. His opinion on the moral of epic poetry, 207.. 

Brain of a beau, for what remarkable, 218. 

Brutus, his exclamation before his death, 233. A saying of his, on 
denying, 424. ‘ 

Burlesque, of two kinds, 53. In the Iliad, 100. - 

Busby, Dr. Sir Roger de Coverley’s remark on him, 262. 

Business of mankind in’ this life, is rather to act than to know, 30. 

» Men of, their familiar metaphors, 375. 
Business, public, advantage of employing men of learning in, 444. 
But, repeated-in a sentenee, redundant, 83; note. 


€. 

Cacus, comparison of Sappho to him, by Plutarch, 4. 

Cesar, his remedy for baldness, 22. A’ noble saying ofthis, 70. His 
magnanimous saying on hope, 449, 450.: 

Cesar’s Commentaries, new edition of, an honour to: the English 
press, 285. : 

Calamities, inthe language of the gods, blessings, 433. 

Calumny,. why difficult to be restrained, 410. 

€anticles, written im a‘noble spirit of Eastern poetry, 148. 

Card-match-makers, a whimsical circumstance respecting them, 56. 

Cardinal and'the spy, an anecdote, 388. 

Cartesian philosophy, whimsically and happily exemplified, 360. | 

Cat-calls, letter on, 279. Those instruments supposed older than the 
inventions of Jubal, 280. Why considered to be. originally 
English, 281. Their extraordinary effects, 282. A professor in the 
art of playing them, 282. . . 

Catechetical method of arguing introduced by Socrates, 33. 

Cato would allow none but the virtuous to-be handsome, 41. His visit 
to the Roman theatre, 402. es 

Catullus, his translation of a fragment from Sappho, 15. 

Cavaliers, female, 385. Fashion brought from France, 386. 

Celia, her consultation with Leonilla, 452. 

Censorious, the, a class of female orators, 47. 
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Ceremonies, taught in the academy for politics at Paris, 246. 

Chaos, wonderfully described in Paradise Lost, 132. 

Chairs to mend, sung in a sad and solemn air, 57. 

Chardin, Sir John, story from his travels, 230. . 

Charixus, brother of Sappho, perishes in the Lover’s Leap, 23. 

Cheerfulness, the great ornament of virtue, 42. Why preferable to 
mirth, 293. Considered as a moral habit, 294. .How destroyed 
and how preserved, 295. Sources of it, to a good mind, 296. 
Considered in its natural state, 300. Promotes health, 2b. Motives 
to it, in contemplating the works of creation, 301. A virtue’ in 
which our countrymen are deficient, 303. The season of Spring a 
source of it, 310. 

China, the wall of, its immensity, 352. 

Chinese, their genius for gardening, 349. 

Chins, long ones, at a dinner at Bath, 286. 

Chremylus and Plutus, story of, 437. 

Christian faith, the basis of morality, 499, 

Christmas, Sir Roger’s remark on that season, 211. 

Chronicles, old English, for what remarkable, 469. 

Church-music, hints for improving, 323. 

Church of England, the Spectator’s esteem for it, 222. 

Church-work slow, according to sir Roger, 298. . 

Cicero, his remark on ill-natured criticism, 109. His remark on 
his dialogue on old age, 113. Recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for three things, 231. His remark on advising and approving 
of a crime, 413. A pattern for methodical writing, 455. 

Cinedus, why not suffered to take the Lover’s Leap, 24. 

Citizen, a sober one, extract from his journal, 253. 

Clarendon, Earl of, a character finely drawn by him, 390. 

Clarinda, her journal, 257. 

Classics, new editions of, filled with various readings, 445. 

Claudian, more burlesque than sublime in his battle of the giants, 
158. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, declines the Lover’s Leap, and marries 
her gallant, 24. | ) ) 

Club-law, or argumentum baculinum, 34. 

Coffee-house speculations on the King of France’s death, 320. Con- 
ference on the rupture between the footmen at Utrecht, 462. 

Coining of words, practised by Milton, 105. 

Collier, Mr. extract from his essay on music, 281. _ H 

Colly-molly-puff, a celebrated performer in the cries of London, 57. 

Colours, the eye takes most delight in them, 343. Why the poets 
borrow epithets from them, 7b. Speak all languages, 356. 

Comedy, a species of ridicule in writing, 53. Its decline on the Eng- 
lish stage, 401. In what inferior to that of the ancients, 403. 

Common people, their wonder at the punctilios of the great, 462. 

Compasses, golden, a noble incident in Milton’s account of the crea- 
tion, 166. 

Compassion, refines and civilizes human nature, 312. 

Comptroller-general of the London Cries, a new office proposed, 55. 


INDEX. 
Concave and convex, the most striking figures in architecture, 354. 
Conceitedness, a word now obsolete, 234, note. d 
Conjugal harmony, finely pourtrayed in Adam’s speech to Raphael, 
176. | 


Constancy in sufferings, the excellence of it, 31. . 
Constitution, English, contrasted with that of the Romans, 223. 
Consuls, Roman, their office, 224. 
Contemplation of the Deity a source of cheerfulness, 296. 
Controversy, books of, their tendency, 438. 
Conversation, how a means of improving our natural taste, 334.. 
‘Copenhagen, a letter from, on the seasons of the year there, 308. 
Coquette’s heart, dissected, 219. Found to be light and hollow, 221. 
Coquettes, a class of female orators, 48. 
Cordeliers, their story of their founder St. Francis, 43. 
Cormorant, Satan’s transformation into, on what founded, 142. 
Coronation-chairs in Westminster Abbey, Sir Roger’s remark on them, 
263. 
Corruption, men liabie to, unfit for office, 444. 
Cattilus, a fortune-hunter, 250. 
Cot-quean, account of one, 466. : 
Cotton library, copy of Ann Boleyn’s letter from, 313. a 
Counsellor at Westminster-hall, thread of his discourse, pack-thread, 
328. | 
Country-life, most delightful to the imagination, 347. 
Courtship, the Spectator’s failure in, 75. The pleasantest part of 2 
man’s life, 76. . 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, comes to town to see Prince Eugene, 209. His 
remark on Christmas, 211. His reception at the coffee-house, 212. 
His munificent courtship of the perverse widow, 238. Recommends 
Widow Trueby’s water to the Spectator, 261. Goes with him to 
Westminster Abbey; the knight’s remarks there, 262. His invi- 
tation to the interpreter, 264. His conversation about the Mo- 
hocks, 265. Goes with the Spectator and Captain Sentry to the 
play, his behaviour there, 266. Goes with the Spectator to Spring 
Garden, his choice of a waterman, 297. His behaviour and dis- 
course, 298, 299. His remark on the morals of the place, 300. 
His adventure with an equestrian lady, 385. 

Cowards, the most impudent of all creatures, 20. ' 

Cowley, his comparison of a beautiful woman to a porcupine, 290. 
His remark on great then, 435, 436. 

Creation of the World, Milton’s account of it wonderfully sublime, 
98, 164. A poem under that title noticed, 189. 

Creation, works of, a perpetual feast to the mind of a good man, 311. 

Cries of London, 54. Divided into vocal and instrumental, 55. 

Criminals, in comedy, often rendered favourites with the audience, 
403. 

Critic, a true one, his duty, 109, note. 

Criticism, its requisites, 108. 

Criticisms of Longinus on a fragment of Sappho, 17. 
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INDEX, 


Critics, the best, a perusal of their works essential to the formation of 
a good taste, 334. French critics, friends to one another, <b. 

Crotchet, Ralph, his letter to the Spectator on the cries of London, 
54. 


Cuckoldom, the basis of most modern plays, 403. 

Cunning, contrasted with discretion, 8. | 

Curiosity, one of the strongest and most lasting appetites of our na 
ture, 29. 

Custom, a second nature, 404. Its effects, 405. Moral hence dedu- 
ced, 406 . 

Cynisca, wife of Aischines, cured of her passion for Lycus, by the 
Lover’s Leap, 23. | 


D. 

Dangers past, why the reflection on them pleases, 366. 

Dacier, Madame, her remark on Sappho’s Ode to Venus, 6. 

Death, finely personified in Paradise Lost, 131. Exhibited as 
forming a bridge over the Chaos, 191. One of the most ancient 
morals recommended to mankind, 229. Determines a man’s repu- 

_ tation as good or bad, 273. Remarkable instances of firmness in 
that catastrophe, 274, 275. a 

Debate, several methods of managing one, 33. | 

Defamatory pamiphlets, scandalous to a government, 409. Pleasur 
in reading them, whence arising, 412. 

Deluge, awfully described by Milton, 200. 

Denham, Sir John, beautiful lines from his poem on Fletcher’s works, 
59 | 


Depth of sense and /perspicuity of style, merits of the Spectator, ‘433. 

Dervise, story of one, calling a palace a caravansary, 230. 

Description, the most remote kind of representation, 356. Why pro- 
ducing a different relish in different readers, 359. t 

Despotism, its natural connection with barbarity, 225. 

Detraction, many passions and tempers of mind dispose us to it, 66. 

Devotion, has occasioned the noblest buildings in the world, 352. 
Habitual, its effects, 440. 

Dieresis, and lengthening of words, frequent in Milton, 105. 

Diagoras, an usurer, not suffered to take the Lover’s Leap, 24. 

Diagoras, the atheist, story concerning, 470. 

Dial-plate of-lovers, how to be improved, 39. 

Diana, for what celebrated by a heathen, 418. 

Dido, in the Aneid, an admirable character, 92. 

Difference of opinions on certain things, amusing, 462. 

Diffidence in public company, to what attributed, 18. 

Dionysius, his ear, 389. . ay 

Discord, Homer’s description of, celebrated by Longinus, 143. 

Discreet man, his character, 9. 

Discretion, the most useful quality of the mind, 8. Contrasted with 
cunning, 9. Considered both as an accomplishment and a’ virtue, 
10 


Disputable, used for disputed, 429, note. 
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Distressed Mother, Sir Roger de Coverley’s remarks on seeing that 
play, 266. ‘ 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus, his account of Aineas, 177. 

Doggett, how cuckolded on the stage, 403. . 

Doodle, Timothy, his letters on innocent sports and pastimes, 44, 

Drama, originated in religious worship, 325. dent a 

Dream, on the dissection of a beau’s head and a coquette’s heart, 
216. 

Drink, the effect it has on modesty, 424. 

Dry, Will, a man of method, 457. 


Dryden, said to have copied a fragment from Sappho in his love- 


. 


poems, 15. In his translation sometimes misrepresents Virgil, 99. 
His celebrated lines on criticism, 109. . Considers Satan as Milton’s 
hero, 113. 


‘ Dying for love,’ a metaphor, illustrated, 290. 


E. 

Each, ungrammatically used, 95, note. 

Earth, before it was curst, represented as an altar breathing incense, 
180. . Its changes after the fall, 186. Why covered with green, 
301. 

Editions of the Classics, their faults, 449. 

Edward the Confessor, Sir Roger de Coverley’s remarks,on, 263. | 

Egypt, a short sketch of its plagues in Paradise Lost, 202. . Its pyra- 
mids, 352. 

Elisions, used by Milton, after what example, 106, note. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her. medal on the defeat of the Armada, 233. 

Eloquence, an art most proper for the female sex, 47. 

Elzevir, the printer, more famous than any pensioner of Holland, 285. 

Emblematical descriptions in various poets, 371. 

Eniinent persons, accounts of their death, instructive, 228. 

Employments, how changed into diversions, 405. 

Enemy, rule respecting our behaviour towards one, 7. 

English, allowed by foreigners to be naturally modest, 326. Prevail- 
ing taste for epigram and conceit in writing, 335. Their thirst 
after news, 413. Bashful in all that regards religion, 426. 

English tongue, improved by Hebraisms, 324. 

Enmity, its good fruits, 317. , 

Envy, the abhorrence of it, denotes a great mind, 58. Monuments 
raised by it, glorious to a man’s memory, 278. 

Epaminondas, his remark on posthumous reputation, 273. 

Epic Poem, its. three. qualifications, 86, 87, 88. Requisites of the 
language, 101. The actors, not the author, to engross the discourse, 

. 113. 

Epictetus, his rule for considering the reproaches of an enemy, Q77. 
His precept on condolence with a friend, 312. 

Episode, its use in epic poetry, 87, 90. 

Epitaph, on the Countess Dowager of Pembroke, 260. 

Erasistratus, his mode of discovering the passion of Antiochus for 
Stratonice, 17, } 
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Erasmus, his remark on the Universities in his time, 34. 
rison of Sir Thomas More to Democritus, 274. 

Essays, the Spectator’s mode of writing them, 455. 2 | 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, takes the Lover’s Leap a second time, and 
recovers, 24. 

Euphrates, river contained in one bason, 351. 

Eve, exquisitely described in Paradise Lost, 145. Her speech to 
Adam, 146. Her dream, 149. Her domestic employments, 152, 
Account of her formation, in Adam’s dream, 174. Her parting 
from Adam, 180. How addressed by Adam, after her transgres- 
sion, 181. Her pathetic address to Adam, 190. Her complaint on 
hearing she was to be removed from Paradise, 196, Her dream 
during the visions of Adam, 205. 

Evergreens, their use in gardens, 460. 

- Evremond, (Mons. de St.) his remark on the death of. Petronius Ar- 
biter, 274. 

Example, more improving than precept, 239. 

Expletives, their ‘feeble aid’ exemplified, 61. 

Ezekiel, his vision, of what use to Milton, 151. In poetical spirit, 
much above Homer, 160, note. | 


His compa- 


F. | 

Fable of epic poem, divided into simple and implex, 111. Should 
be filled with the probable and the marvellous, 136. 

Fable, Persian, of the drop of water and the oyster, 234. Of the 
traveller and the grasshoppers, 279. On Prayers, 304. Another, 
relating to Menippus and Jupiter, 305. Of the gay old woman 
and her looking-glass, 409. 

Fair sex compared to basilisks and porcupines, 290. A hint to, 386. 

Fairy way of writing, requisites for it, 368. Not much practised by 
the ancients, 369. English poets much the best, 370. 

Faith, wherein its excellency consists, 428.’ Means of strengthening 
and confirming it, 438. 

Fall of the leaf, how a pun, 398. 

Fallen angels, seek a respite from their torments in metaphysical dis- 
putes, 30. 

Fame, the desire of it, an incentive to great actions, 63. Considered 
as a meanness and imperfection in a great character, 65. Exposes 
its possessor to envy and detraction, 66. More difficult to be main- 
tained than acquired; 68.  Injurious to happiness, 69. The pas- 
sion’ sometimes cured by disappointment, 70. Why an impedi- 
Ment to cur attaining the happiness reserved for us in another 
world, 72. The proper’ object to which it ought to be directed, 
75. , 

Fame, her palace as described by Ovid, 387. 

Fancy and imagination, loose sense of those terms in the English 

' language, 337. | 

Felix, or Fortunate, a title of several Roman emperors, 231. 

Female oratory, the excellence of it, 47. 
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Fiction, the advantage writers of it have to please the imagination. 
367. , | 

Fine men, in English comedy, their accomplishments, 404. 

Fine writing, in what the mystery of it consists, 331, note. 

Fish-street politician, his remark on the French king’s death, 322. 

Follies of the age, exposed by the Spectator, 384. 

Food for newsmongers, 414. 

Fool, difference between him and the wise man, 7. 

Forehead, an essential organ to an orator, 19. 

Forgiveness of enemies, recommended, 277. 

Forms of Prayer, an argument for them, 308. | 

Fortune, good, why considered a merit among the Romans, 23. 
Saying of a Grecian general respecting fortune, 234. | 

Fortune-stealers, a letter respecting, 248. Distinguished from fortune- 
hunters, 250. . 

Fox-hall, visited by the Spectator and Sir Roger de Coyerley, 298. 

France, the king of, promotes the art of printing, 285. News of his 
death produces many speculations in the British Coffee-houses, 
320. | 

Francis, St. a curious instance of his simplicity, 43. 

Freart, Mons. extract from his parallel on ancient and modern archi- 
tecture, 353. 

Freelove, Jack, his letter from Pug: the monkey to his mistress, 269. 

Freeport, Sir A. his extract from the journal of a citizen, 253. 

French critics, a rule of ‘theirs as just as any in Aristotle, 136. 

French nation, its character, 386. . 

French truth and British policy, make a conspicuous figure in nothing, 
247. 

Fribble, Josiah, his letter to the Spectator on his wife’s pin-money, 235. 

Friend, rule respecting our behaviour towards one, 7. 

Future state, its happiness, in what likely to consist, 29. Its infelicity 
whence probably to arise, 30. 


G. 
Gabriel, his discovery of Satan, finely imagined, 143. 
Gallantries of Paradise, 145. 
Games, the book of, in the lliad and Aneid, why introduced, $9. 
Gardening, a letter on, 457, 461. Praise of Mr. Addison’s invention, 
by what exceeded, 2b. note. | 
Gardens, English, why not so entertaining to the fancy as those of 
France and Italy, 349. Hints on their improvement now attended 
to, 350, note. . 
Genesis, a passage in, its effect on a great man in the Romish church, 
8. . 
Georgics, of Virgil, afford a collection of most beautiful landscapes, 
7 The remark more applicable to his Bucolics, ib. note. 
Gesture, essential to oratory, 327. ; 
Ghosts, what they say should be a little discoloured, 368. Description 
of them pleasing to the fancy, 369. Why we incline to believe in 
them, 370. 
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Giles’s coffee-house, discussions of French gentlemen there on their 
monarch’s death; 321]. 

God, the being of, one of the greatest of certainties, 295. 

Good and evil, difficulties in accounting for their distribution, 30. 

Good, why mixt with evil in our present condition, 303. 

Good-nature, the great ornament of virtue, 42. 

Gossips, a class of female orators, 48. 

Government, which form of it most reasonable, 222. 

Grammar, political, to be taught by a Jesuit, 246. 

Grecisms, frequent in Milton’s style, 104. 

Gratian, his maxim for advancement at court, 231. His recommen- 
dation of fine taste, 329. 

Gratitude, to. heaven, as a habit of the mind, how to be cultivated, 
312. A most pleasing exercise of the mind, 417. Hymn on it, 
419. 

Great minds, most actuated by ambition, 63. Superior to the censures 
and applauses of the multitude, 65. 

Greatness, a source of pleasure to the imagination, 340. Final cause 
of this pleasure, 345. In works of architecture, how to be con- 
sidered, 351. Of manner, 353. 

Grecian general, denies fortune to have had any share in his victories, 


Greece, its former and present state contrasted, 226. 

Greek manuscript, a translation of one announced, 14. 

Green, why the prevailing colour of vegetation, 301. 

Gregory, St. his punishment of the writers and readers of calumnies, 
412. 


Grief, has a natural eloquence, 313. 

Grimace, political, where taught, 245. 

Guilt, a sense of it, destroys cheerfulness, 294. 
Gusto, in Michael Angelo’s works, whence arising, 15. 


i F 

Habits, good and evil, their respective tendency, 408. 

Happiness, incompatible with the desire of fame, 70. 

_ Harmony of numbers, in Mr. Addison’s style, 331, note. 

Head-dresses of the ladies considered, 83. A group compared to a 
bed of tulips, 84. Whig and tory colours, ib. 

Heaven, its gate described in Paradise Lost, 151. The revolt and war 
there, finely deseribed, 154.. cs 

Heavens, the glory of, a hymn, 441. | | | 

Hebraisms, sometimes occurring in Milton’s poetry, 104, Their 
good effect in the English tongue, 324. 

Hell, as described by Milton, a proof of his fertile invention, 110. 
The several circumstances finely imagined, 130. Description of the 

_ gates very poetical, 132. 

Hellenisms, Horace’s and Virgil’s poetry replete with them, 104. 

Hen-pecked, several admonitions from that fraternity, 465. 

Henry VIII. Ann Boleyn’s last letter to him, 313, 314. 

Herodotus, a superstitious propensity of his, 469. 
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Heroic poems, the three great ones, built on slight foundations, 176. 

Hesiod, a remarkable allegory in his works, 197. His observations on 
labour and virtue, 407. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentum, drowned by the Lover’s Leap, 24, 

Hieroglyphics, political, where to be taught, 246. 

Hipparchus consults Philander:on’ a love affair, and kills him for his 
advice, 452. 

Hipparchus dies in the Lover’s Leap, 24, 

Historian, what his most agreeable talent, 371. 

Homer, his admirable description of Sisyphus rolling the stone, 61. 
-Excels in the variety and novelty of his characters, 91. Defects in 
sentiments, to what attributable, 97. His sublimity, 98. Some- 
times excites raillery by the homeliness of his sentiments, 99. 
Allusion to his battle ef the gods, 160, 161. His remark on the 
blood of the gods, 216. His epithets generally mark out what is 
great, 362. 

Honeycomb, Will, prefers the cries of London to the music of the 
fields and woods, 54. Boasts of guessing at the humour of a lady 
by her hood, 54. His experiments in fortune-hunting, 290. His 
opinion on the transmigration of souls, 268. Asks the Spectator’s 
advice in a love affair, 453. 

Hoods of ladies, used as signals, 84. 

Hope, its influence on the mind, 449. Its advantages, 2b. Moral of 
Pandora’s box, 450. Religious hope, 451. , 

Horace, precepts in his art of poetry to be found in Aristotle, 60. 
His way of expressing and applying them admirable, ib. His 
famous lines on the spirit of criticism, 82. His candour in criti- 
cism, 102. Abounds in Hellenims, 104. His imagination fired by 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, 363. 

Horizon, a spacious one, an image of liberty, 340. 

Housewifery of Eve, agreeably described, 152. 

Hudibras an effectual cure for the extravagances of love, 14. Com- 
pares the tongue to a race-horse, 49. Would have been more 
agreeable in heroic verse than in doggerel, 53. His cupid, how 
daily employed, 251. . 

Hush, Peter, an agent for the Whisper news-letter, 422. 1 

Hyacinth, St. his long work excelled by a single paper of. Mr. Addi- 
son, 448, note. 

Hymn to Venus, by Sappho, translated, 5. Of gratitude, 419. On 
the glory of the heavens, 441, 442. A deviation from the sense of 
the original, 442, note. 

Hymns, of Mr. Addison, their character, 396, note. 

Hypocrisy, a homage to religion, 40. ‘That kind by which a man 


‘deceives the world and himself, 316. How exposed by the psalm-=_ 


ist, 319. Why preferred to open impiety, 427. 


I. 
Ideas, how a whole set of them hang together, 360. 
Ideot, a clock-striking one, 405. 
Idiomatic style, in epic poetry, how to be avoided, 103. 


ed 
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liad, its action short, but extended by episodes, 90. Its effect on 
the imagination, 362. (See Homer.) we} | 

Imaginary persons, how introduced by Homer and Virgil, 191. 

Imagination, its pleasures, what is meant by them, 336, 337. . Dis- 
tinguished from those of sense and of the understanding, 337. 
Conducive to health, 339. Sources whence they are derived, 340. 
The great, i. The new or uncommon, 341, The beautiful, 342. 
Final causes of these pleasures,. 344, 345.. Works of. art less 
pleasing than those of nature, 347. Gardens, 349, Architecture, 
351. Greatness of manner, 253. The Pantheon at Rome, 7b. 
Rainbow, 355. Secondary _ pleasures—statuary, painting, .de- 
scription, 356.', Whence arising, 357. Difference of taste, 359. 
Train of imagery) awakened from a single circumstance, 360. 
Power of imagining things, whence proceeding, 361. Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid, their respective talents in the great, the beautiful, 
and the strange, 362. Milton excelling in all, 363. A new princi- 
ple of pleasure, 364. Excitement of passions by poetry, 365, 
366. Licence in poetical descriptions, 367. The fairy way of 
writing, 368. Its effect on the mind, 369. History, 371. Philo- 
sophy, 372. Contemplation of nature, 373. Defectiveness of 
imagination, #b. Morality, criticism, and other abstract specula- 
tions, sources of pleasure, 375. Allegories, ib. Disorders of ima- 
gination, 376. Power of the Almighty over it, 377, 

Implex fable, in poetry, of two kinds, 112. 

Impudence, no creature has more than a coward, 20. 

Inaccuracies in Mr. Addison’s style. See notes in pp. 93. 101. 134. 
208. 227. 276. 296. 310. 317. 336. 339. 340. 342. 356. 357. 358. 
359. 395. 468. ii 

Inferior, a comparative, 407, note. 

Infirmary, for the cure of ill-humour, 391. 

Influence—with, a hard expression, 188, note. 

Innocence, when mixed with folly, an object of mirth and pity, 42. 

Invocation, in Paradise Lost, very proper, 118. 

Irishman, .his thought on the loquacity of a female orator, 49. 


James’s, (St.) coffee-house, discussions there on the French king’s 
death,-320. ) 

Jesuits, their famous rabbinical secret, 246. 

Jewish tradition concerning Moses, 32. 

Jews, cultivated music as a religious art, 325. Their excellence in 
poetry, 418. . 

Jingle of words in Milton’s style, 116. : 

Journal, of a sober citizen, 253. Other journals enumerated, 256. 
Clarinda’s, 257. | 

Judas Maccabeus, allusion to a dream of his, 159. — 

Judgment ; one human being cannot judge of another, 72. 

Judgments, follies of ascribing them to particular crimes, 470. 

Juno, her interview with Jupiter on Mount Ida, 183. 
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Kensington gravel-pit, a work of genius in gardening, 459. 
Kitchen-garden, described, 458. 

Knowledge, the main sources of it, 225. 

Knowledge of one’s self, rules for it, 3SE%, 


L. 

Labour, why placed by the gods before virtue, 407. 

Ladies of the British fishery, their talents for debate, 47. 

Eain, instead of laid, 349, note. 

Lake, artificial one, at Babylon, 351. 

Language of an heroic poem, its requisites, 101, 103. 

Landscape, a beautiful one, in a camera obseura, described, 348. 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly, takes the Lover’s Leap, 23. 

Last words of authors, 397. Of Mr. Baxter, 398. 

Latimer, his behaviour in the conference of Papists and Protestants, 
439. . 

Latin critics, their manner of writing where to be found beautifully 
described, 60. : 
Latin lines, very beautiful, certainly Mr. Addison’s, and why, 343, 

note. 

Latinisms, frequent in Milton’s style, 104. 

Laugh, only one in the whole Aineid, 100. 

Laughing, a mataphor applied to trees and fields, common to all lan- 
guages, 53. 

Laughter, its effects on the mind and body, 51. An attribute of Ve- 
nus, 53. Personified by Milton, 54. 

Lazar-house, described by Milton, 198. 

Learning, without discretion is pedantry, 8. Universal, necessary to 
a critic, 108. Men of, would transact public business with greater 
honesty than other men, 444. . 

Legerdemain, of state, where taught, 245. 

Lesbia, Catullus’s Ode to, 15. 

Letters, on the Lover’s Leap, from #Esculapius and Athenais, 12, 13. 
From Davyth ap Shenkyn, 14. On diffidence in public company, 
18. From Asteria on her absent lover, 36. From Mr. Timothy 
Doodle, on innocent sports and pastimes, 44. From T. B. on the 
consolations of absent lovers, 45. From Troilus on the University- 
Greeks and Trojans, 46, From Ralph Crotchet on the cries of Lon- 
don, 54. From correspondents, a double advantage to the Specta- 
tor, 212. From Tom Trippet on the Spectator’s Greek quotations, 
213. From C. D. on Sir Roger de Coverley’s coming to town, 214. 
From a showman, 215. From Josiah Fribble, on pin-money, 
935. From Jack Anvil, 239. From Tim Watchwell, on fortune- 
stealers, 248. From Pug, the monkey, to his mistress, by Jack 
Freelove, 269. To. the Spectator, from “Squire Shallow, on cat- 
calls at the theatre, 279. On whims and humourists, 286. From 
Copenhagen, describing the seasons there, 308. On the merry fel- — 
lows, and their infirmary for the cure of ill-humour, 391. From 
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& projector, with a ludicrous specimen of news, 415. A news-let- 
ter of whispers proposed, 421. From B. D. about her lover, Mr. 
Shapely, 453. From a huntourist in gardening, 457, 461. A de- 
scription of a cot-quean, 466. 

Leucas, an island of the Ionian sea, formerly joined to Acarnania, 11. 

Leucate, a promontory of Acarnania, why famous, 4. 

Libel, most approved when aimed at great men, 67. Punished by 
the Romans with death, 411. 

Libertines, ashamed of decency, 21. 

Liberty, civil, what may be properly so called, 223. Its natural fruits, 
riches, and plenty, 225. 

Life, its end like the winding up of a play, 274. 

Light, and colours, ideas and not qualities, 346. 

Limbo of Vanity, an objectionable allegory in Paradise Lost, 113. 

Linus, his observation on hope, 449. 

Livy, his excellence as an historian, 372. 

Loadstone, the means of correspondence between two absent friends, 
38. | 

Locke, his remark on the interspersion of evil with good, 303, 304. 
On the doctrine of light and colours, 347. 

Logic, necessary in criticism, 108. 

Logic-lane, a passage in Oxford, why so called, 34. 

London, an aggregate of various nations, 319. 

Longinus, quotes an ode of Sappho, 6. Reference to his criticisms on 
a fragment from Sappho, 17. His observation on genius, 110. His 
remark on the sublime and the pathetic, 163. His precept on su- 
blime writing, 7b. 

Looking-glass, and the gay old woman, a fable, 409. 

Love, feigned, often more successful than true love, 76. Reflection on 
its pleasures compared to those of sense, 175. 

Love, the mother of poetry, 290. 

Lover's Leap, a fatal experiment to Sappho, 4. Its situation described, 
7b. 11. Account of persons who took it, 22. 

Lucan, his poetry too epigrammatic, 99. His unnecessary digres- 
sions, 114. : 

Lucian, his manner imitated by Addison, 305, 308. His gods, an 
instance of the second species of ridicule, 53. 

Lyrics, modern, infected by conceits and false wit, 3. 

Lysippus, his noble statue of Alexander, 353. 


M. | 
Mackerel-fishery benefited by the news of the French king’s death, 
322. . 
Mahometans, their supposed belief in the transmigration of souls, 268. 
Maintenon, (Madame de) to preside over the petticoat politicians, 244. 
Making a sermon, an arch expression, 210, note. 
Males, account of a republic of them, 379. Their customs, 380. 
Alliance with the Amazons, 382. And union, 383. 
Mammon, in Paradise Lost, a finely drawn character, 123. His 
speech in the second book, 128. . 
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Man, the merriest species of the creation, 51. His dependance on his 
Creator, 394. 

Manner, greatness of, in architecture, 353. Illustrated from Monsr. 
Freart, 354. 

Manners, in Epic poetry, signify the fable and the characters, 91: 

Mann’s (Jenny) reflections there on the French king’s death, 321. 

Marriages, those most. happy which are preceded by a long court- 
ship, 76. Importance of a right choice, 2b. Qualities desirable in 
a companion for life, 77. Rules before and after marriage, ib. 78. 
Fruits of a happy one, 7b. Unequal, cannot be happy, 237. 

Married state, compared to purgatory, 465, 466. 

Mars, his outcry when wounded, 160. 

Martial, his epigram on Cato, at the theatre, 402. 

Maundrell, his account of the river Adonis, and idolatrous rites per- 
formed there, 122. 

Mauro, (St.) the modern name of the island of Leucas, 11. 

Maxims on morality and faith, 429. : * 

Medal, struck by Queen Elizabeth on the defeat of the Armada, 233. 

Meditation, religious, strengthens faith, 440. 

Melancholy, incident to merry persons, 293. A demon that haunts 
our island, 303. . 

Melesinda, shews her temper by her head-dress, 84. 

Melissa, her leap from the promontory of Leucate, 23. 

Melissa, her motive for asking advice in marriage, 453. 

Memory, its relief to the mind, 449. 

Mencetes, the only instance of pleasantry in the Aéneid, 100. 

Menippus, the philosopher, fable respecting, 305. 

Men’s, as the genitive plural of man, not allowable, 80, note. 

Merit, without modesty, insolent, 19. Dissipates small blemishes in 
men’s characters, but is obscured by a great one, 68. 

Merry fellows, account of an establishment of them, 391. 

Mesnager, (Mons.) his controversy with Count Rechteren, 462. 

Messiah, the true hero of Milton’s poem, 113. His chariot, 151. 
His commission to extirpate the rebel angels, 161. Grandeur and 
majesty of his deeds, 162. Accomplishes the work of creation, 164, 
169. ‘His intercession for Adam and Eve, 194. 

Metamorphoses of Ovid, their effect on the imagination, 362. 

Metaphor, its use in discourse, 375. Precepts for conducting one to 
advantage, 422, note. 

Metaphors, in epic poetry, their use, 103. 

Method, its advantages in writing, 455. In conversation, 456. 

Mexico, expresses sent to the emperor in paintings, 356. 

Michael, his sword, 159. Employed to expel Adam and Eve from 
Paradise, 196. . 

Michael Angelo, a maimed statue at Rome, called his school, 15. 

Middle condition, most favourable to the gaining of wisdom, 435. 

Milton, his description of the colloquial amusements of the damned, 
30. His poetical figure of laughter, 53. Considered the first of our 
English: poets, 82.- Introduces into his fable every variety of cha-« 
racter of which it is capable, 92. His characters mostly his own 
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invention, 97. His chief talent, sublimity, 98. His errors in syn- 
tax, and use of vulgar expressions, 101, 102. Boldness of his me- 
taphors, 104. His use of foreign idioms, ib. Introduces several 
words of his own coining, 105. Said to have copied Homer rather 
than Virgil, 107. His expedients to cure the imperfection of 
his fable, 112. Wherein his majesty forsakes him, 133. Excels 
other poets in his battle of the angels, 157. Indebted to the Jewish 
writers for his account of the creation, 164. Employs in this de- 
scription the whole energy of our tongue, 167. Force of imagina- 
tion in Adam’s story to Raphael, 171. His frequent instances of 
prosopopeeia, 192. Improves upon Ovid’s account of the deluge, 
199. His judgment in concluding his poem, 204. His description 
of the delights of spring, 310. His great power over the imagination, 
363. at : | 

Mimicry, why it affords delight, 357. ‘ 

Mind, how supplied with materials for thinking, 448. 

Minds of wise men and fools, little difference between them, 7. 

Miracles, in poetry, how to be reconciled with credibility, 136. 

Mirth, contrasted with cheerfulness, 293. | 

Mistake, of Mr. Addison, on a passage in Milton, 132, note. 

Mock heroic poems, allegorical persons why admissible in them, 23. 

Moderns, exceed the ancients in the arts of ridicule, 52: 

Modesty a disadvantage to public persons, 19. An embellishment to 
great talents, 20. An ornament and guard to virtue, 20. <A de- 
fence against suicide, and a guard of female virtue, 21. Vicious 
modesty exposed, 22. False, distinguished from true, 424. Its evil 
tendency, 425. 

Moloch, his appropriate character, 126. His rash and furious speech, 
127. Wounded, the idea taken from the Iliad, 160. 

Moluc, Muly, his magnanimous death, 275. 

Monarchy, unlimited, arguments for and against, 225. 

Montaigne, a pattern for essay-writing, 455. 

Monuments, remarkable, raised by eastern nations, 278. 

Moral, inculcated in Paradise Lost, 207. 

Moral world, of a mixt nature, 375. 

Morality, its pre-eminence to faith, 428. Not perfect unless support- 
ed by Christian faith, 429. Strengthes faith, 440. — - ' 

More preferable, a blunder not imputed to Mr. Addison, 337, note. 

More, Sir Thomas, his gaiety in life, and cheerfulness in death, 274. 

Morning hymn, in Paradise, 150. en 

Mortality, a bill of, an argument for Providence, 227. A bill of, on 
persons who died for love, 291. ‘ 

Moses, a Jewish tradition concerning him, 32. Certain passages in 
his history copied by Milton, 203. 

Much ery but little wool, to whom applied, 56. 

Mucro, or point, of a coquette’s heart, its qualities, ‘2X). 

Musculi amatorii, or ogling muscles in a beau’s head, 218. 

Muse, Sappho called the 10th, 4. | . 

Muses, how represented by Homer and Hesiod, 325, 

. A 
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Music, a religious art among the Jews, 325. How cultivated among 
other ancient nations, 325, Strengthens devotion, 326. 


Names of authors to be put to their works, the hardships and incon- 
veniences of it, 409. 

Nature, described as disturbed by the guilt of our first parents, 162. 
Its works more delightful to the imagination than those of art, 
347. 

Nemesis, an old maid, a great discoverer of judgments, 468. 

New or uncommon, every thing that is so, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination, 341. What understood by the term with respect to 
objects, 7b. Improves what is great and beautiful ib. Why a secret 
pleasure annexed to ideas of it, 345. Every thing so that pleases in 
architecture, 355. : 

News, its publication, how to be regulated in the London cries, 56. 
The general thirst of Englishmen for it remarkable, 413. Inflamed 
by the late wars, 414. Food for news-mongers, ib. Ludicrous 
specimen of news, 416. 

Nicolini (Signor), the Spectator’s regret on his leaving the opera, 323. 

Nightingale, its music delightful to a man in love, 299. | 

Nor, misused for but, 310, note. 

Novelty, a source of pleasure to the imagination, 340. 

November, for what remarkable in England, 303. 


O. 

Ode to Venus, by Sappho, 5. Preserved by a Greek critic as a per- 
fect pattern, 6. Specimen of an ode, with various readings, 446, 447. 

Oddly, Lady Mary, her marriage to Sir John Anvil, 240. 

(Edipus, a story most proper for tragedy, 112. His dying request, 
beautiful and pathetic, 194. 

Oglers, or squint-eyed people, an assembly of them, 287. 

Olivares, (Count a’), why disgraced at the court of Madrid, 231. 

Olphis, a fisherman, cured by the Lover’s Leap, 24. . 

Olympiad, the 250th, number of persons who took the Lover’s Leap in 
that period, 25. ; 

Opinion ; few have so good an opinion ofus as we have of ourselves, 70. 

Opties, a common experiment in, 348. 

Orators, female, several kinds of them described, 47. English, use 
less gesture than those of other countries, 326. Their gestures ridi- 
culous, 328. 

Oratory, modesty how far requisite in, 19. 

Os Cribiforme of a beau’s head described, 217. 

Otway, his Monimia’s tender complaint on her lover’s absence, 37. 

Ovid, his remark on the tongue of a beautiful female, 50. His precepts 
on dress in his Art of Love, 85. His poetry sometimes trifling and 
age 99. His account of the deluge inferior to Milton’s, 199. In 

is Metamorphosis affects the imagination with what is strange, 
363. His description of the palace of Fame, 387. 
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Oyster, and the drop of water, a Persian fable, 234. 


Ly 

Pagan deities, their worship mixt with absurdities, 418. 

Painting, a less natural kind of representation than statuary, 356. 
But more so than writing, 357. 

Pandemonium, fine description of, 123. 

Pandora’s box, moral deduced from that story, 450. 

Pantheon at Rome, its effect on the imagination, 353. 

Paper-manufacture, its benefit to the public, 283. Its wonders enu- 
merated, 284. 

Paphos, prayers from, to Jupiter, 307. 

Paradise, how described by Milton, 141. 

Paradise Lost, if not an epic, a divine poem, 86. In what superior 
to the poems of Homer and Virgil, 87, 88. Greatness of its subject, 
89. The action considered, 86, 99. Space of time not to be ascer- 
tained, 90. Actors, 91. Why universally interesting, 95. Senti- 
ments, 96. An exceptionable pleasantry noticed, 100. Language, 
101. Its event unhappy, 111. Fable interwoven with improbable 
circumstances, 113. Too many digressions, ib. Frequent allusion 
to heathen fables, 115. Ostentation of learning, 2b. Jingle of words, 
116. Technical terms, 117. First book.—Simplicity in opening 

_the poem, 118. Person, character, and speech of Satan sublimely 
appropriate, 120. Catalogue of evil spirits, 121. Character of 
Mammon, and description of Pandemonium, beautiful, 123. No- 
ble similies and allusions, 124. Second book.—Satan’s encounter 
with Sin and Death—Moloch’s character, 126. Belial, 127. Mam- 
mon, 128. Belzebub, ib. Rising of the assembly, 130. Diver- 
sions of the fallen angels, 7b. Genealogy of Sin and Death managed 
with delicacy, 131. Gates of Hell—Chaos, 132. Third book.— 
Failure of Milton in the speeches of the divine persons, 133. The 
Almighty’s survey of the creation, 134. The fable a master-piece in 
reconciling the marvellous with the probable, 136. Fine concep- 
tion of the angel in the sun, and Satan’s flight thither, 138. Fourth 
book.—Description of Paradise, 141. Satan’s meeting and confer- 
ence with Zephon and Gabriel, 143. The golden scales, 144. 
Adam and Eve, 145. Their evening worship, 147. Fifth book.— 
Eve’s dream, 149. Morning hymn, 150. Raphael’s descent to 
Paradise, 152. Revolt in Heaven, 154. Sixth book.—Sublime de- 
scription of Messiah, 161. Seventh book.—The six days’ works of 
the creation, 164. Eighth book.—Adam relates to Raphael his own 
history, 170. His love for Eve, 175. Ninth book.—Story of the 
serpent and the tree of life, taken from Scripture, 178. Eve’s 
temptation and transgression, 182. Tenth book.—Greater variety 
of persons than in any other, 184. Guardian angels’ return to Hea- 
ven from Paradise after the fall, ib. Arrival of Sin and Death into 
the works of creation, 185. Satan’s return to Hell, and trans- 
formation, 187. Adam’s remorse and despair, 188. Bold personi- 

. fications of Milton, 192. Eleventh book.—Penitence of our first 
parents on the spot where their sentence was pronounced, 193. In- 
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tercession of Messiah, 194. Eclipse of the sun, a noble incident 
195. Adam and Eve’s regrets on hearing their sentence of expul- 
sion from Paradise, 196, 197. Adam’s visions, 198. Of the de- 
luge, and its effect on Adam, 201. Twelfth book.—Sketch of the 
Plagues of Egypt, 202. Abraham, 203. Messiah foretold, 204. 
Noble conclusion of the poem, 205. A small alteration in it pro- 
posed, 206. Judicious division of the poem into twelve books, 206. 
Moral to be deduced from: it, 207. Time of the action, from the 
fourth book to the end, 2b. Replete with scenes most proper to strike 
the imagination, 364. 

Parallel passages frequent in Homer and Milton, 183. 

Parallels of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, 362. Fashionable in Mr. 
Addison’s time, 2b. note. 

Participle, how to be used instead of a substantive, 79, note. 

Party-spirit injurious to the cause of virtue, 42. 

Passionate men unfit for public business, 443. 

Passions, the use of them, 62. Descriptions most pleasing which 
move them, 365. Those of hope and fear, 449. 

Pastoral hymn from the 23d Psalm, 396. 

Pathetic, not essential to the sublime, 163. 

Pelion, Homer’s epithet on, 158. | 

Pembroke, Countess dowager of, epitaph on her, 260. 

Pericardium of a coquette’s heart, marked with millions of scars, 219. 
Some account of the lady, 221. The heart of a salamandrine qua- 
lity, 222... 

Perrault, ridicules the homely sentiments of Homer, 99. His ill judged 
sneer at Homer’s similitudes, 124. 

Persecution, in religious matters, immoral, 429. 

Persia, the queen of, her pin-money, 238. 

Persons, imaginary, not proper for an heroic poem, 191. 

Perspicuity, a great requisite in epic poetry, 101. 

Pestilence, awfully personified in scripture, 193. 

Petronius Arbiter, remarks on his death, 274. 

Petticoat-politicians, a seminary of them to be erected in France, 244. 

Phalaris, his consolation to one who had lost a good son, 273. 

Phaon, the inconstant lover of Sappho, 4. : 

Phidias, his proposal to cut mount Athos into a statue of Alexander, 
353 | 


Philips, Mr. Ambrose, his translation of Sappho’s hymn to Venus, 5. 
His character as a poet and asa man, ib. note. His imitation of 
another fragment from Sappho, 17. . . ; 

Philomot, feuille morte, 84. 

Philosophy, natural, its uses, 311. A source of pleasure to the ima- 
gination, 372. 

Pheenix, the tutor of Achilles, his mode of remonstrating with his pu- 
pil, 304. 

Pindaric manner, in gardening, 460. | 

Pin-money, a curious case respecting, 235. The term proposed to be 
changed into needle-money, 237. Lands called the queen of Per- 
sia’s pin-money, 238. | 
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Pity, its influence on mankind, 313. That and terror the leading 
passions in poetry, 366. 

Place, in the state, why to be sought after, 442. What persons unfit - 
for, 443. 

Plato, his justification of Providence in the adversity of good men, 31. 
His account of the queen of Persia’s pin-money, 238. His style 
worthy of the gods, 324. 

Pleasures of imagination, Mr. Addison’s essay on, the most masterly 
of his critical works, 336, note. . 

Planets, to survey them, fills us with astonishment, 372. 

Plot (Dr.) his account of a clock-striking ideot, 404. 

Plutarch, relates a circumstance respecting an ode of Sappho, 17. Enu- 
merates the good fruits of enmity, 317. His propensity to construe 
events into judgments, 469. | 

Plutus, why struck blind by Jupiter, 437. 

Poems, three in our language, of the same nature, each a masterpiece 
in its kind, 62. 

Poetry, which excites terror and pity, why pleasing, 365. What its 
highest perfection, 376. 

Poet, should take pains in forming his imagination, 361. In fiction 
has the modelling of nature in his own hands, 367, 

Poets, bad ones most subject to envy and detraction, 58. Their anti- 
pathy to acat-call, 281. 

Polite imagination, lets:into a. great many pleasures the vulgar are in- 
capable of, 338. : 

Politics, academy for, projected at Paris, 243. Revenues, 244. Arts 
to be taught there, 245. Of St. James’s coffee-house on the report 
of the French king’s death, 320. Of Giles’s, 321.. Of Jenny 
Man’s; 2b.. Of Wills’s, i. The Temple, 7b. Fish-street, 2b. Cheap- 
side, 322. . 

Poll, a way of arguing, 35. 

Polyphemus, compared to a man of talents without discretion, §. 

Pompey, for what recommended by Cicero tothe Romans, 231. — 

Population, wisely regulated by Providence, 227. 

‘Poverty, the virtues and vices it produces, 436. 

Powder Watt, a distinguished performer in the London cries, 57. 

Power, despotic, an unanswerable argument against it, 225. 

Praise, why not freely conferred on men till dead, 273. 

Prayers, called by Homer, the daughters of Jupiter, 304. A fable 
relating to them, 305. Set forms, why necessary, 308. 

Precipice, distant, why its prospect pleases, 366. 

Prejudice, in men of Greek taste, against Gothic architecture, 353, 
note. 

Presumption, in construing misfortunes into judgments, 469. 

Price, of the Spectator’s papers, why raised, 398. 

Printing, the art of, a source of rivalry among the polite nations of 
Europe, 284. Praise of the English press, 285. : 

Procrastination, to be avoided by men in office, 444. 

Projector, a letter from one, on news, 416. . Another proposing a 
news-letter.of whispers, 421. Anda monthly pamplet, 423. 
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Prophecy, a ludicrous one in the Mneid, how fulfilled, 177. 

Prose-critics, a sort of men so called by Mr. Dryden, 106. 

Prosopopeia, instanced in Homer, Virgil and Milton, 191, 192. 

Prosperity, to what compared by Seneca, 31. | 

Prospect, a beautiful one delights the soul as muchas a demon- 
stration, 337. Wide ones please the fancy, 338. Enlivened by no- 
thing so much as rivers and falls of water, 341. That of hills and 
valleys soon tires, 2b. 

Providence, a discovery of its ways, the probable happiness of a future 
state, 29. Its ceconomy too wise for our comprehension, 3}. 
Equality of its dispensations to mankind, 63. 

~ Prudence, why sometimes an impediment to good fortune, 233. 

Psalmist, celebrates the scenes of nature which gladden the heart, 
311. His prayer against hypocrisy, 319. His representation of 
Providence, 396. His emphatical expressions‘of religious hope, 451. 

Psalms, a sublime passage from, in Paradise Lost, 161. The 23d a 
pastoral hymn, 396. The 139th, a wonderful beauty in it, 319. 

Pug the monkey’s letter to his mistress, giving an account of the 
transmigrations of his soul, 269. 

Puns, a string of them in Paradise Lost, 100. 

Purgatory, compared with the married state, 465, 466. 

Purses, separate, between man and wife, as unnatural as separate 
beds, 237. 

Puzzle, Tom, an immethodical disputant, 456. © 

Pyramids, of Egypt, 352. 

Pythagoras, his precept on the formation of virtuous habits, 406. 


Quixote, Don, an effectual cure for the extravagances of love, 14. 
An instance of the first species of ridicule, 53. 


R. 

Rabbinical secret revived by the Jesuits, 246. 

Rack, a knotty syllogism, 35. 

Rainbow, its figure as well as colours magnificent, 355. Account of 
one across the Channel from Dover, ‘2b. note. 

Ramage. de la Ville, Will Honeycomb’s term for the cries of London, 45. 

Raphael, an admirable character in Paradise Lost, 94. His descent to 
Paradise, 152. 

Raphael the painter, his picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
exemplifies the gesture of Italian orators, 327. 

Ratio ultima regum, < the logic of kings,’ 34. 

Readings, various, in the classics, a disadvantage, 445. A humorous 
specimen of them, 446, 447. 

Ready money, of great use in argument, 35. 

Rechteren, (Count,) his controversy with Monsieur Mesnager, its 
influence on the affairs of Europe, 462. 

Redundancies in discourse, ridiculed, 288. 

Reformation of the age, mode of contributing to it, 401, 402. 

Rehearsal, its ridicule on Dryden, how justifiable, 109. 
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Relative, too far from the antecedent, 295, note. . 

Religion, the practice of it, with what pleasures attended, 407. Con- 
sisting of belief and practice, 427. Remark of an excellent author 
on charity and zeal, 430. 

Report, used for judgment, and vice versa, 318, note. 

Reproach, most hateful to an ambitious man, 70. 

‘Richelieu, his remark on misfortune and imprudence, 231. His poli- 
tics made France the terror of Europe, 244. Rich men, their de- 
fects overlooked, 435. 

Riches corrupt men’s morals, 436. | 

Ridicule, perhaps a better expedient against love than sober advice, 
14. The qualification of little, ungenerous tempers, 51. How to 
be rendered of use in the world, 52. Its two great branches in 
writing, 53. How far admissible in criticism, 109. Improper 
subjects for it in comedy, 403. 

Riding-coats of the ladies, the Spectator’s dislike of them, 385. 
Rhythm, in style, illustrated, 331, 332, note. 
Rochester, his remark on French truth and British policy, 247. 

Roman Catholics, less ashamed of religion than Protestants, 426. 

Romances, full of metaphorical deaths, 290. 

Roscommon, (Lord,) referred to, on Paradise Lost, 159. 

Royal Society, design of its first institutors, 80. 

Rycaut, (Sir Paul,) his account of a curious Mahometan custom, 


ad 


Sallust, his remark on Cato, 64. His excellence, 330. 

Sappho, fragments of her poetry beautiful, 3. | Called by ancient 
authors the tenth muse, 4. Her Hymn to Venus, and Lover’s 
Leap, 4. Another fragment of hers,.as great a model to poets as 
the Torso to Sculptors and Painters, 15. | Translated by Catullus, 
ab. By Boileau, 16. And by Mr. Philips, 17. Circumstance re- 
specting it related by Plutarch, 2b. Takes the Lover’s Leap and 
dies, 25. 

‘Satan, a principal actor in Paradise Lost, 94. His first speech, won- 
derfully proper, 119. . His person described with great sublimity, 
120. His meeting with Sin and Death, 126, 131. His approach 
to the confines of creation, 135. His survey of its wonders, 138. 
His discourse with the Angel in the Sun, 138. Opening of his 
speech to the Sun, 142. His transformations and encounter with 

_Zephon and Gabriel, 143. Wounded by the sword of Michael, 
160. Assumes the form of a serpent, 179. Beguiles Eve, 182. 
Returns to Hell, 187. His disgraceful transformation, 7b. 

Satiety of joy, the expression corrected, 303, note. ' 

Satire, when general how rendered personal, 59, note. Most popular 
when aimed at eminent persons, 67. On particular persons, the 
disgrace of England, 410. ‘ 

Scales, golden, in Paradise Lost, a refinement ona thought in Homer 
144, A vision of them, 432. ‘ | 

Scaliger, his censure of Lucan’s digressions, 114. 
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Scandal, printed, effectual mode of suppressing, 409. 

Science, best cultivated in a free state, 226. 

Scotch, a saying of theirs, on natural parts and learning, 433. 

Scotists, their contests with the Smiglesians at Oxford, 34. 

Scott, Dr. bis Christian Life, its merit, 408. 

Scribblers, why neglected by the Spectator, 399, 400. 

Scudery’s Romances, relate a curious expedient of two absent lovers, 
38. 

Seasons, the Spectator’s choice of countries to pass them in, 309. 

Secret faults, methods for each person to discover his own, 317. 

Sectaries, during the rebellion, tendency of their hypocrisy, 426. 

Self-examination, a precept for, 277. 

Self-knowledge, how attainable, 317. 

Self-murder among females, mode of preventing it in Greece, 20. 

Semiramis, figure of, cut from a huge rock, 351. 

Senate, Roman, analogous to our nobility, 224. 
Seneca, his opinion of modesty, 21. Stricture on a great author's 
style applied to Milton, 116. A pattern for essay writing, 459. _ 
Sentiments, in an epic poem, how to be considered, 96. Two kinds, 
the natural and the sublime, 98, 
Sentry, (Captain,) accompanies the Spectator and Sir Roger to the 

play, 265. 
Serenade of cat-calls, for what purpose performed, 282. 
Serpent, story of, from Scripture, how treated by Milton, 179. 
Sexes, their mutual regard tends to the improvement of each, 378. 
Shakespear excels in ‘the fairy way of writing,’ 370. And in ghosts, 


2b. 

Shallow, (John, Esq.).his letter on cat-calls at the theatre, 279. 

Sherlock on Death, why so generally perused, 229. Has improved 
the notion of Heaven and Hell, 408. 

Shilling, a crooked one, the talisman of absent lovers, 45. 

Shows and diversions, the peculiar province of the Spectator, 26. 

Shenkyn, Davyth ap, his letter to Mister Spictatur, on the Lover’s 
Leap, 13. 

Sicht, the most perfect and delightful of the senses, 336. ‘The plea- 
sures of imagination arise originally from it, 2. 

-Simetha perishes in the Lover’s Leap, 23. 

Similes of Milton, their sublimity and beauty, 124. 

Similitudes, eminent writers faulty in them, 375. 

Sin, why properly the portress of Hell, 131. 

Sin and Death, a beautiful allegory in Paradise Lost, 93. Their ap- 
proach to earth after the fall, 185, 186. 

Singularity, an honourable one, in Mr. Addison, 377. 

Sion, the songs of, in great repute among the eastern monarchs, 
325. 

Sisyphus rolling the stone, admirably described by Homer, 61. 

Slavery, what kind of government most removed from it, 223. 

Smells, or perfumes, heighten the pleasures of imagination, 343. 

Smiglesians, their contests with the Scotists at Oxford, 34. 

Socrates, his method of arguing compared with that of Aristotle, 33. 
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Said to have learnt eloquence from Aspasia, 47. His firmness in 
death, whence resulting, 274. | Inquiries from one of the Henpeck- 
ed respecting him, 465. raps 

Sorites, what sort of figure, 35. 

Soul, how affected by the passions, 62. Its happiness in the contem- 
plation of God, 344. State of it after separation, 346. 

Sounds, pleasing to the imagination, 343. How improper for descrip- 
tion, 357. 

Southern, humorous circumstance in his play of the Fatal Marriage, 
462. 

« Spanish Friar,’ the beauty of its double plot, 88. 

Spartans, their law respecting punishment of theft, 247. . 

Spectator, his aversion to pretty fellows, and the reason of it, 76. 
His gratitude to the public for the reception of his paper, 78. Rea- 
sons for its success, 80. His care in avoiding personality and 
animadversions on public characters, 2b. His criticisms how in- 
fluenced, 81. His advice to British ladies, 85. His interview with 
Sir Roger de Coverley just come to town, 209. Double advantage 
he derives from correspondents, 212. His attachment to the reli- 
gion and government of England, 222. Reads the bills of mortality 
at a coffee house, 227. Taken for a parish sexton, 7b. His remark 
on Clarinda’s journal, 260. Accompanies Sir Roger de Coverley 
to Westminster Abbey, 262. Goes with him to the play, 265. 
His motives for refraining from satire and invective, 276. His reply 
to animadversions on his paper, 278. Two public benefits accruing 
from his speculations, 283. Various uses of the papers, 284. Goes 
to Spring Garden with Sir Roger de Coverley, 297. His thoughts 
on the new stamp-duty, 399. His remark on various accusations, 
ib. Grateful to the public for the reception of his papers, 400. 
Weighs one of his papers in the golden scales, 434. His advice to 
Will Honeycomb, 453. His account of a.coffee-house debate relat- 
ing to Count Rechteren, and Monsieur Mesnager, 462, &c. 

Speculations of the Spectator, why compared to old plate, 385. 

Spenser, his talent for personification, 371. 

Spots in the sun, faults of Milton’s poem compared to them, 117. 

Spirits, several species in the world besides ourselves, 369. 

Spring, the pleasantest season in the year, 309. 

Spring-garden, visited by the Spectator and Sir Roger de Coverley, 
299. Why compared to a Mahometan paradise, 7b. 

Spy, an infamous calling, 388. Anecdote of one, id. 

Squire, a country one, his courtship broken off by pin-money, 238. 

Stage, English, strictures on, 401. 

Stage Morality, a system of Ethics proposed, 404. 

Stammerers, a meeting of a body of them at dinner, 287. 

Stamp-duty, new, alluded to, 397. How fatal to weekly historians, <b. 

Starch, political, its use, 246. 

Stars, fixed, their immensity and magnificence, 373. 

Statuary, the most natural kind of representation, 356. 

' Statue, a maimed one at Rome, which Michael Angelo studied, 15. - 
Stoicism, the pedantry of virtue, 41. 
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Stoies, disapproved of pity, 312. Disregarded all passions, 2b. 

Story-tellers, dull, humorously reformed, 289. pad! 

Strada, his account of a correspondence by means of a loadstone, 38. 

Stratonice, Antiochus’s passion for her, how discovered, 17. 

Style, its requisites, 331. 

Style, political, where to be taught, 245. 

Sublimity, requisite in the language of an epic poem, 103. Instances 
of the false sublime, 7d. 

Success, not always a criterion of merit, 232. 

Such, when joined to an adjective, how to be succeeded, 116, note. 

Such like, now redundant and tautologous, 356, note. — 

Suetonius, his history an argument against despotic power, 994. 

Suffenus, a fortune-hunter, 250. 

Suicide, why suggested by Eve, and disapproved by Adam, 191. 

Summer, in England, pleasanter than elsewhere in Europe, 309. 

Sun-rising and setting, the most glorious show in nature, 343. 

Supreme Being, alone, can rightly judge of our own actions, Ws: 
Or esteem us according to our merits, 74. : 

Swearers in discourse, happily ridiculed, 288. 

Sylla, the dictator, sirnamed Felix or Fortunate, 231. 

Syllogisms, invented by Aristotle, 33. 

Symmetry of objects, how it strikes, 338. 

Syntax violated in Paradise Lost, 101. 


T. 

Tale-bearers, censured, 389. 

Talents, without discretion, useless, 8. 

Tasso imitated by Milton, 208. 

Taste, fine, the perfection of an accomplished man, 329. In writing 
rules for acquiring it, 330, 331. Of the English, 335. 

Tautology, 406, note, 407, note. 

T. B. his letter on.fhe consolations of absent lovers, 45. 

Tea; ten different sorts distinguished by the taste, 329. 

Technical words, in Milton’s style, a fault, 116. 

TEKEL, dubious application of the word in a vision, 454. 

Tempers, disparities in, make marriages unhappy, 77. 

Tender, a kind of writing so called by the French, 188. 

Terror and pity, excited by poetry, why pleasing, 366. 

Tettyx, a dancing master, crippled by the Lover’s Leap, 24. 

Thammuz, account of him, finely romantic, 121. 

Theatre, how it may contribute to the reformation of the age, 401. 

Theft, when punished by the Spartans, 247. 

Themistocles, his reply to a question on marriage, 249. 

Theocritus, describes a despairing shepherd addressing his mistress, 
1]. 

Theognis, a saying of his on virtue and vice, 435. 

Thinking aloud, what, 7. 

Thoughts, of the highest importance to sift them, 319. 

Tillotson (Dr.) his opinion on Providence, 233. | His improved notion 
of Heaven and Hell, 408. 
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Time, compared to an ocean, 3. Seldom affords sufficient employ- 
ment to the mind, 448. 

Titles among the commonwealth of males, 380. 

Torcy (Marquis de) to be president of the political academy at Paris, 
243. siaadil | | 


Tongue of females, compared to a race-horse, 49. And to a musical 
instrument, 50. How to be tuned, ib. 

Torture, a notable way of managing a controversy, 35. Why the de- 
scription of it pleases, and not the prospect, 366. 

Tory-principles, weighed against those of a whig, 434. 

Tragedy; whence originating, 125. 

Transmigration of souls, Will Honeycomb’s opinion respecting, 268. 
Letter from Pug the monkey to his mistress, 269. ) 

Trees, more beautiful in all their luxuriancy than when cut and trim- 
med, 350. 

Tribunes, Roman, their share in the government, 224, 

‘Trimming, the Spectator unjustly accused of it, 399. - 

Tripodes of Homer, how ridiculed by Scaliger, 151. 

Trippet, Tom, his letter to the Spectator on Greek quotations, 213. 
Troilus, his letter to the Spectator on the Greeks and Trojans of the 
university, 46. 

Trojan fleet, transformed into water-nymphs, a tradition, 178. 

Trueby, (widow) her water, recommended by sir Roger de Coverley, 

His commendation of her, 262. 

True lover’s knot, made of a lady’s hair, a great consolation to her ab- 
sent lover, 46. 

Trunk-maker, in the upper gallery, a person at the theatre so called, 
26. Of great use there, 27. The means of saving a good play, 
or bringing a good actor into notice, 28. A successor to him pro- 
posed, 29, : 

Trust, in the Supreme Being, a duty, how recommended, 395. 

Tully exposes a precept delivered by the ancient writers, 7. His 
thoughts on the beauty of virtue, 40. (See Cicero). 

Tyranny, in what consisting, 223. | 


U. 
Uncharitableness, a species of, 467. 
Uncommon, a source of pleasure to the imagination, 340. 
Understanding, wherein more perfect than the imagination, 374. 
Understands a critic ; the expression corrected, 107, note. 
Unfortunate and imprudent, considered by Richelieu. synonymous, 
231, 
Unity of action, how preserved by Homer and Virgil, 86. And by 
Milton, 87. 
Universe, how pleasing the contemplation of it, 372. 
Universities, formerly carried on their debates by syllogism, 33, Di- 
vided into Greeks and Trojans, 34. ; 
Unlearned, account of their works, a projected monthly pamphlet, 423. 
Uriel’s passage on a sun-beam, a prettiness in Milton, 144. 
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Utrecht, treaty of, how interrupted, 462. 


Valentinian and Valens, emperors, their law of libel, 412. 

Vanity, the natural weakness of an ambitious man, 64. Described as 
a weight in the vision of the scales, 432. : 

Vanity of human wishes, exposed in a fable, 305. 

Variety, charming to the imagination, 341. . 

Various readings, in the classics, humorously exemplified, 446, 447. 

Vehemence of action, used by Latin orators, 327. : 

Venus, Sappho’s hymn to her translated, 5. A pretty circumstance 
in it, 6. Described by the poets as delighting in laughter, 53. The 
charming figure she makes in the first Aineid, 362, 363. 

Vernal delight, described by Milton, 310. How to be improved into a 
christian virtue, 311. 

Vertot (the Abbot de) his account of the death of Muly Moluc, 275. 

Vice, its own tormentor, 408. fi’ 

Virgil, falls short of Homer in the characters of his poem, 92. Excels 
in the propriety of his sentiments, 97. Inferior to Homer in the 
sublime, 98. Indebted to Homer for, sublimity, 163. His fable’ — 
considered with relation to the real history of Aineas, 177. His 
epithets generally mark out what is agreeable, 362. 

Virtue, its beauty and loveliness considered, 40. Its charms in the 
fair sex, 41. Several kinds of virtue more lovely than others, 41. 
Cheerfulness and good nature, its great ornaments, 42. To be 
esteemed in a foe, 7b. How to be established in the soul, 318. 
Habits of, why necessary to be acquired in this life, 408. Produces 
its own heaven, 2b. 

Virtues, many of them, incapable of outward representation, 72. Sup- 
posed ones, not to be relied on, 318. 

Virtuosos, an assembly of, 215. 

Vision, of the golden scales, 432. Of the history of mankind in Pa- 
radise Lost, why objectionable, 202. 

Vulgar thoughts to be avoided in epic poetry, 99. 


Ww. 
War, its horrors portrayed to Adam in a vision, 199. 
Wars, the late, made us so greedy of news, 414. 
Watch-well, Tim, his letter to the Spectator on fortune-stealers, 248. 
Wealth, the virtues and vices it produces, 436. | 
Weather-glass, filled from the liquor found in a coquette’s heart, 220. 
What, which, and that, dexterously applied in a sentence, 343, note. 
White, Moll, her death followed by a storm, 210. 
Whims and Humourists, a letter concerning, 286. 
Whispering place of Dionysius the tyrant, 389. 
Whispers, a news-letter of, proposed, 421. 
Widows, the great game of fortune-hunters, 251. 
¢ Wife of Bath,’ lines in that ballad on female loquacity, 50. 
Wig, along one, the eloquence of the bar, 328. 
Wisdom, described by an apocryphal writer, 10. 
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Wise and London, the heroic poets of gardeners, 459. 

Wise Man, his story on wisdom and poverty, 435. 

Wise man and the fool, difference between them, 7. 

William the Conqueror, judgments on his posterity, 469, 

Wimble, Will, his present to the Spectator, 210. 

Winter-garden, hints for one, 460. 

Wit, without discretion, is impertinence, 8. Consisting in the affi- 
nity of ideas, 357. False, why sometimes pleasing, 2b. 

Witchcraft generally believed in by our forefathers, 370. 

Woman, an animal that delights in finery, 82. Seldom asks advice 
before she has bought her wedding clothes, 452. Women better 
qualified for eloquence than men, 47. Several causes assigned for 
this, 49. What the chief object of their thoughts, 378, 

Words, well chosen, their force on the imagination, 358. 

‘ Work if I had it,’ a strange cry for a corn-cutter, 57. 


Worship, evening, in Paradise, 147. Religious, the first origin of the 
drama, 325. 


Would used instead of should, 403, -note. 
Writer, how he should perfect his imagination, 361. 


Writing, of every kind, has a style of its own, 334, note. Of two 
kinds, in the Spectator, 455. 


X. 
Xantippe, a modern one, her treatment of her husband, 466. 
Xenophanes, his reply on being reproached as timorous, 425. 


¥: 
Y, preceding a vowel, often cut off in Milton’s verse, 107. 


Zeal, intemperate, its evil tendency, 318. 
Zephon, his rebuke of Satan, graceful and moral, 143. 
Zoilus, his ridicule of Homer, 99. 
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J. M‘Creery, Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court, London. 
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